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THE DEVOTED. 



CHAPTER t 

La table de Celamer est toujoon bi^n senrie r on y fiiit une eh^re fort 
propreet fort delicate ;--Hnai8 si son cuisinier a mis trop, oa trop pea, de sel 
dans un ragoAt il s'abaiidonne k des emportemens qui approchent de l|i 
fureur : — il ne fatit plas qUe les conyies esperent de parler ou de ser^jouir;'— 
il fautdes harangues a teos ses valets, lesuns apr^s les autres ; il n'est plus le 
ma'itre de lui-m^me; ilKemble qu'il extraTdgue, etqu'iJ ait perdu le sens.— 
BsLLseABBB, Reflexiotu 9ur le lUdicule. % 

' Every one has felt after a course of amusement how little 
they are inclined to drc^ again into the dull current of com- 
mon life: a fever is on- them ^they are weary — it may be of 
excitement; yet th^y would toil -on and pursue the phantom 
pleasure, wherever it may lead, rather than pause — rather 
thcun look ^t the past hours steadily, or allow them- 
selves to maKe aii estimate of their real value. The least bad 
part of dissipation is its actual idleness: its deadly quality is 
the apathy which it sheds over all the sober enjoyments of 
existence. 

Mr. Delamere adknowledged this vacuity of mind as he 
lingered among the last of the opera crowd, and it was a re- 
lief to him when Lord Deloraine gave him an invitation to 

sup at his lodgings. To N N Street, therefore, he 

drove ; and again hi$ spirits were exhilarated as he entered 
that brilliant bauble of a house* The apartments were on a 
small scale, as befits the affected modesty of a bachelor's 
establishment; but they were decorated with a t€isteful mag- 
nificence which satisfied even his fastidious eye. The ceilings 
were delicately wrought over with a network of gold : the 
cornice and the ornaments round the doors and p^els were 
in perfect keeping, — they had just enough, not too much of 
gilding ; and the cream-colored wallis and geranium furniture 
were gorgeous without being gaudy. Comfort was gracefully 
blended with ornamettt> and taste with both. 

Mr. Delamere had leisure to observe all this, for he was the 
first person who arrived ; but, after a rapid glance of approval 
had been given, be threw himself on a couch, with the sante 
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candles ; Carrington, the groom of the chambers, called to 
his colleagues to repair the mischief; and a loud joyous laugh 
proclaimed the author of all the confusion to be no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Starley. 

" Ah, Starley, my king of astrologers ! how refreshing it 
is to hear. your thundering laugh ! By Jove ! a fit laugh for 
Jove himself! What malevolent planet has so long made an 
eclipse between us? Where have you been? Why haye 
you not called upon me ?" 

When Mr. Delamere wa* natural, nobody was so natural ; 
and his unfeigned pleasure at meeting Mr. Starley failed not 
to produce an answering sentiment. 

Mr. Starley replied modestly, " The heavenly bodies, my 
instructors, te^ch me that all things have their appointed 
courses : mine lies far apart from yours, sir ; yet sometimes 
a happy accordance of stars brings about strange meetings, 
and I reckon myself under their most felicitous influence in 
being brought into your presence this night. Charming room 
this, Mr. Delamere!" interrupting himself to gaze around; 
** quite in my way, sir, — great— splendid — agrees with the 
sign under which I was born. I love splendid things \ Leo, 
you will recollect, is my sign ; everything beaming, shooting 
forth rays, as it were, of brightness. Talking of this, puts 
me in mind of the noble lady, the Lady Elizabeth. May I 
ask if any suitable match has presented itself for her accep- 
tance ? Great things, sir — great things were in the square of 
her house. But then something dark on the disk of her 
planet was not altogether so favorable: we must however 
hope the best ; sometimes these little obscurities are blown off, 
as it were, by the intervention of a more favorable planet ; 
and thus an oracular dimness must still accompany astrologi- 
cal predictions. Nevertheless, I think something very strik- 
ing must be on the eve of taking place in the Lady Elizabeth's 
fate. I never draw a horoscope without keeping a note of it ; 
and'* — (taking a small greasy book from his «ide-pocket)— 
" here, sir, you see, this denotes wedlock for the lady most 
assuredly, and that speedily.'' 

Mr. Delamere started, as if he had been electrified, and 
then, resuming his accustomed reserve, which Mr. Starley 
ascribed to any cause but the true one, he replied, " lam not 
of Lady Elizabeth's secret counsel, and I never listen to re- 
ports ; so I can tell you nothing about the matter." 

^^ Without listening to gossip, you have surely heard thei 
tve&of that om host, my Lord DeJtor$une, i^ likely to be tbQ 
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successful fiispirant to Lady Elizabeth*s hand? A charming 
marriage it would be, truly I For my part, I always rejoice 
when I hear of the great of the earth coming together : it 
keeps all things in order when like draws to like ; but asso- 
ciating indiscriminately with unequal ranks, — above all, their 
intermarrying, as the fashion now is, tends, I assure you, Mr. 
Delamere, to greater mischief than is generally understood. 
My friends, with whom I am in constant consultation, — those 
little twinklers up there, sir," (pointing to the stars,) — "de- 
velope many secrets to me ; and I can safely say, thiat Lady 
ElisKibeth's union with Lord Deloraine would be a celestial 
union. You have seen the picture I am painting for liord 
Deloraine, sir 1 His lordship has given me three commissions 
this year, — large, srand, fine subjects : his lordship allowed 
me to choose them." 

Mr. Delamere crossed over Mr. Starley somewhat uncere- 
moniously, and returned from the balcony into the room ; when, 
at the same moment. Lord Deloraine, Lord Jacob Wynne, and 
Mr. Dampier entered. 

Lord Deloraine came forward in his most gracious and 
graceful manner, apologising for being late. " I ordered Car- 
rington, however, to have everything ready ; and I hope you 
have commanded his services. I can rely upon Carrington ; I 
really think he is the best fellow in his department that I know ; 
just the very man to whom the arrangement of any little party 
might be entrusted without incurring the risk of being put to 
the blush by seeing one's friends uncomfortable. He is an ex- 
cellent taster too ; I always make him taste the cup, and the 
punch d la Roma inc. I overheard him saying one night to 
a friend of his, *Your lord found fault with this claret!' 
putting a glass to his lips ; * but I declare I never tasted.finer ! 
He must have been a little touched by the bad wine he had 

got at Lord B 's ; for nobody whose palate is in right 

order could give such an opinion of this fluid. Here's your 
health.' I really thought it would be a pity to interfere with 
a man of such refined taste, for in truth my claret is perfect; 
so I pretended not to have heard his conversation, and left 
him to enjoy his magnum with his friend— doubtless another 
gentleman of equal good taste and knowledge of the world as 
himself." • 

" I should like to be your lordship's butler," observed Mr.. 
Starley, with a hoarse, loud laugh. The rest laughed too._ 

"You do me honor, Mr. Stariey," said Lord Deloraine ; "a 
much more polite and agreeablo sentiment than that which 
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was expfeasfed by that cureed old fool Lord Conolly, who. had 
the impertinence to tell me that Carrington would ruin me. 
I had a gi*eat mind to knock the fellow down. Deucedly 
impudent to interfere with me, was it not, Delamere 1 In the 
first place, I believe it's a lie ; blit if it were not, what is that 
to him if I like to be ruined ?" 

"Nothing at all, certainly," replied Mr. Delamere. "I 
perfectly agree with you, Deloraine r all persons ought to be 
stjfled, put out, smothered with their own dulness, who come 
over one with reflections like a wet blanket. There's Starley 
now," (Starley was staring with astonishment,) " I'll answer 
for him, Deloraine ; he never pretended to give anybody ad- 
vice, — that is the reason he is so popular. By heaven ! if 
you want a receipt to make a bore, the prime ingredient in it 
is advice." 

They all laughed. Mr. Starley observed, "I leave advice 
to the planets : nobody, you know, gentlemen, can find fault 
with them ; they are in no danger of being kicked out or 
society, whatever they may say." 

" Oh, oh !" interrupted Lord Jacob Wynne : " that won't 
do'quite. The predictor is answerable for his predictions; 
so have a care." 

" Care, my lord ! care ! I never had any care . I was 
born to be happy, and constantly some unexpected good luck 
fails in my way. For instance, when I met Lord Jacob 
Wynne this evening, I was strolling along the Haymarket, 
thinking in what manner I should treat the meeting of Ruth 
and Boaz in the gleaning scene ; which you know, my Lord 
Deloraine, is the subject of the oblong picture I am executing 
for your lordship. Now, gentlemen, I digress, pardon me, 
to observe that some persons may perhaps suppose the Hay- 
market has little analogy with the field of Boaz,* but I have 
often experienced that imagination was never so luminous as 
when it was exerted in scenes which seemed least appropriate 
to the subject upon which it was to be exercised. All works 
of art require exertion; but the exertion should only be 
known to the artist. There is a pleasure in forcing outward 
circumstances to minister to our wants, which seems to endue 
the imaginative faculties with a stronger spring ; and thus I 
sought and found in the Haymarket — (Well, gentlemen, yoii^ 
may laugh, but it is nevertheless true,) — an exceedingly^ 
fruitful study for various groups in my Field of Boaz. Not^: 
withstanding, I was mucli delighted when Lord Jacob Wynne ! 
kindlj jjroposed to take me to the opera. I love an opera,' 



fbat hardly ever indulge in going to the theatres, unless a- 
f friend is so good as to bestow a ticket upon me ; for the stars 
[have given me many precious gifts, bxit, in general, those 
who are most blessed by them are least provided with gold. 
Mercury wa^ in conjunction with Venus, in the third house 
x)f the first square, or my good fortime this night could not 
have taken place." 

The other men looked at each other, and. the table being 
served, they moved towards it with an air of gravity and im- 
Iportance which knplied that they were about to sit in judgment 
upon the merits of the feast rather than to enjoy it. Not so 
Mr. Starley ; he professed himself to be very hungry, tucked 
his napkin carefully into his button-hole, and accepted of 
every dish that was offered him right and left, which he de- 
voured in capital style, and washed down with huge glasses 
of wine ; declaring everything to be excellent, and enjoying 

1 himself with a bonhomie than seemed to astonish the more 
fastidious company, and aftbrded amusement to Lord Deloraine , 
and his guests as something new. • 

Carrington perceived the aim of his master, and replenished 
^ [Mr. Starley's glass with magical celerity ; but, to the disap- 
pointment of all present, Mr. Starley suddenly declined eating 
or drinking more, and neither banter nor entreaty could per- 
suade him to do so. He observed, that he never was the laist 
at a feast or the first at a fray. 

" Come, come, Starley," said Lord Jacob Wynne, who had 
not escaped so well as the man he intended to have made a 
^ t hutt of, — " Come, come, don't grow dull in your cups ; take 
^ I another glass, my boy." 

i[ "No, my lord, no; I thank your lordship, I have eaten 
J and drunk heartily. I am thankful ; but 1 beg to decline 
■ [ making myself unworthy of the company of which I have 
' the honor to form one." - 

(**By heaven!" cried Lord Deloraine, starting up with to 
attitude ludicrously theatrical, " that cook of mine deserves 
to be broiled on his own gridiron ! I vow he has put pepper 
. enough into that ragoiit to set fire to five-and-forty devfls ! 
Carrington! Carrington!" 
"My lord." 
r " I desire that you take that dish," (pointing to the ofiending 
i oneO " to Montresor, and request hjm to eat it if ^e can !^ 
Carrington looked unutterable things j and went away in 
despair; while his master walked up and down the room^ 
saying, ^ By lieaven I I am the most unfortunate man in t&i&. 
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. world I paid a hundred and fiffy^iaeas to Fontblane, aj 
because he twice over put a» much sugar into a ^ujfflet 
would have served a confectioner for cakes for a .year, I d 
missed At m, and sent over half the Continent before I gottl 
Montresor, who is, I think, worse than bis, predeceasorv^ 
am, to be sure, the most unfortunate dog that ever trieil 
have a good table." 

Mr. Delamere looked his utter conteifii^t; Mr'. Starli 
laiighed, and took the reality for a joke. Mr.' Dampier o 
served, that there was nothing so difficult to be g^ as a go 
cook : that if ever a man was so lucky in the courise of 
liietime as to procure that pearl of price, he could not p; 
too much to keep it. And after a long chapter ^pon cooi 
kitchens, and gastronomy, which lasted sufficient time to soil 
Lord Deloraine's wrath, the door opened, and Montresor hii 
self, in his most beautiful coslumt de «£rp tee, appeared, holdi] 
a dish in his two hands, and followed by Carrington and \ 
the domestics. 

" Moi^eigneur, mon honneur est compromis ; il ne me t& 
que de quitter votre service et de me cacher a jamais da 
une retraite obscure. Je suis combl^ de di^espoir; — ^^nc 
monseigneur, non, je n'en reviendrais pajs,— e'en est fait 
c'est fini : mais la derniere grace que je vous supplie— miloi 
de m'accorder, avant que je meurs, — c'est que vous voudri 
bien gouter ce pla^ ;" placing that which he held on the tab 
The comical gravity of Montresor's long sallow face* i 
off as it was by his white night-cap iand tassel ; the anxioi 
curious look of all the other servants, and the aflfected indiff( 
6nce of Lord Deloraine,— served Mr. Starley as subjects ( 
reflection for many days. 

Lord Deloraine did taste the dish, slowly and thoughtful 
masticating the mouthful ; then smacking his lips, pronounce 
" Rather good that. Wynne, do let me help you and Del 
mere and Dcwnpier." 

Each one suffered the "cfoiice violence*^ offered; and n 

^ even Mr. Starlings with all his economy of pleasure, cou 
resist the various gestures (quiet ones, but very expressiv 
which marked the approbation of these judges of the culinai 
art. The gentlemen — (unheard-of compliment to any arUsi 

. — the gentlemen, in fine, ate up the whole contents oft! 
marvellous di^h. • a 

^ . Montresor, taking off his nightcap, bowed low. " wtt / fi 
dienJ*' he uttered, m a voice choked by emotion. Mr. DJ 

'jpiey declared thftt he even saw a tear glisten on bis deli3 
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sk. Bi& Hint as It may, Lord Delorainetumed to hrtft, aiiftf 
igh he did not positively praise, (he could not at his own 
ird do so consistently with good taste,) he said, "Montfes6iv 
:j good that, and nev> i what name does that dish bear 7^ 
"^! milord, c'est i quoi je n'ai pas pense;^ c*est uii 
;ux impromptn, fait k la mkinte^une inspiration. \M 
lom de bapteme n'y est pas encore : si milord voulait avoir la 
lie d'etre parrain — s'il voulait me faire cet honneur , peut-i§lre 
'oserais suggerer le tiitre de cet effort de genie, et je (Srais quQ 
lagout Mystique ira k la posterite des cuisines jusqu'jl la fitt 
raonde,*' 

Lord Jacob Wynne proposed Montresor*s health ; and eved 

rd Deloraine filled his glass. " Ragofit Mystique foreverl** 

ks shouted by all, and the glasses broken ; but the mors 

ibstantial part of the praise consisted in the guests throwii^ 

several bandfuls of guineas to the empty plate, and return^ 

pbg it to Montresor, who walked off*, covered not only with 

le^ but with goldtf 
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So when this loose behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By hotr roaeh better than mf -word I am, 
By- to miK^ ishall I S^sity meo't bopea ; 
And like bri||^ht inetal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall the w more goodly and attraat more eyea 
Thao that ivhidi hath no foil to aet it off. 
I'll so offend to make offence a sVill) 
Reedeeming time, when men think least I will. 
- SaiKsnums. 

^ SoMSTHiNO of the mind expressed by Priace Henry dwelt 
in Mr. l>^lamere's as he walked arm-in-^arm with Mr. Dampier 
Irom Lord Deloraine's supper ; but be ims in no mood to 
begin the reformation which he meditated, and he proposed to 
,his friend to go on a frolic. But wl^re, and with what end 




ril dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable." 

"Have you ever visited, in your phtlosophioal researches, 
^y of the lowest gambling-houses ! There you may see 
i&atter fot a man's mind to w<»k uponr— ay, and turn to good 
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9O0OQiit too, if 80 he wills it : or yoa may take a bair of 
dog that bit you in higher scenes of the same sorf; and lose 
few hundreds instead of ^ few thousands.** u 

** A good thought, Dampier ; let us to the den where gaminq 
il the mask worn by those whose least crime it is, and wfa(^ 
meditate every wickedness in the wide range of sin : it musft 
be a stirring sight." 

** At firsts tUl the novelty wears off: but, like all else, ift 
palls and becomes vapid. However, it may amuse you ; aiA 
90 let's go.** 

Mr. Delamere was no stranger to the pastimes which ar0 
eanri^d on with impunity in places frequented by all the rank^ 
and fashion of the day, where every temptation and allure^ 
ment of luxury is held out to lure the higher classes into the 
snare which has brought thousands to tfieir undoing ; but he 
had not yet trod those bautits of low vice, from which the re* 
fined instinctivciy shudder* Mr. Delamere, therefore, felt an 
inward misgiving, and something like awe, as he approached 
the entrance to an abode which was the very reverse of such 
as were femiliar to him. 

In a moment, as it were, he had passed from the stir and 
bustle of a noisy thoroughfere into a dark and apparendy 
deserted alley, the obscurity of which was rather increased in 
the intervening spaces by one or two dimly-burning lamps- 
They walked on silently for some way, when Mr. Delamere's 
attentioii was attracted by the sound of boisterous laughter, 
which proceeded from the upper part of a house standing 
back from the rest, and which Mr. Dampier p(»nted out to 
him as. the one they were to enter. The outer door was lieft 
^pen ; but before they could gain admittance further, they had 
to knock at a second, behind which stood a trusty warder, 
who surveyed them through a narrow loophole with a scrutinize 
ing eye previously to his drawing back the ponderous bolts by 
wmch it was fastened. It was soon ascertained there was 
nothing to be feared from such visiters ; and with aii obsequioos 
smile the door was opened, and they were ushered in* 

This porter had been judiciously selected for his office, 
which is one of the highest importance to the safety of such 
establishments. His person was of great muscular strength, 
«nd his countenance so schooled to dissimilation, that the na- 
tural mask he wore was a more effective disguise than any 
wluch he coutd have assumed; while, from long habit in 
reading that of others, he knew at a glance whether to grant 
w deny adm^tance to such perscms as demaiided ^itranoe. 
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If any whom he deemed inimical to his employers pre- 
sented themselves, he made some <nyil excuse, and dismissed 
them ; but if they attempted a forcible entry>, he was prepared 
to offer resistance, until a signal could be made to those above 
to effect their escape. 

As Mr. Delamere fixed his eye upon this man, he thought 
the expression of his whole air and countenance justified the 
belief that, if other means failed of detaining an o^nding 
visiter, he would have had no scruple in availing himself of a 
more effectual way,— one which, in fact, he hc^d had recourse 
to more than^nce — murder ! 

This idea induced Mr. Delamere to look warily round, in 
the hope that there might be some way to escape, in case of 
extremity, (for it must be remembered that Mr. Dampier and 
Mr. Delamere were unarmed.) The latter spoke, however, 
carelessly to the porter ; asked him what hour it was ; and 
professing himself to be fatigued, the truth of which his lame* 
ness confirmed, leaned on his friend's arm, as though to rest 
himself, but in fact to have time to examine the construction 
and fastenings of the door. A glance convinced him that, 
should it be shut against their exit, it would be vain to at- 
tempt ferce. 

They continued their way up a dirty stair-case till they 
arrived nearly at the top of the house ; another door was theri 
I opened, and they found themselves in a spacious room, which 
was lit in a remarkable manner: the light was made to fall 
^ upon the tables at which the play was going on, while the 
"J other parts of the chamber were in obscurity, thus afibrding 
^ any one who chanced to be plsused at a remote comer the 
" opportunity of distinctly seeing what was going on at the 

* tables without being seen himself. 

^ Tlie various groups of men now before them consisted of 
^ Jews and foreigners, many of whom were evidently dressed 
'' up for the occasion : some in the semblance of persons of 
" respectrbility, others in a tawdry imitation of the fashion of 
^ the day. One man of sinister appearance, whose hands 
^ were covered with rings, wore a shabby military coat, but- 
: toned close up to the throat, to conceal the want of a shirt ; 
while others, attired as waiters, were constantly walking to 

* and fro, offering various bever€iges according to the rank and 
' appearance of their victors; the liquors were no doubt fre- 
quently mingled with sopori^cs or intoxicating drugs for the 
porpose of more easily plundering those who partook of them* 

The room itself was characterized by outwaon} allow 9sbA 

VOL. II.— -B 
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inward filth ; the lamps and coveringa of the tables were 
flashy and new, but the other articles of furniture were of the 
meanest description. 

The different parties assembled round the , gaming-tables 
affected to be absorbed in the business of the night, either 
betting on those who were playing, or personally engaged 
themselves in the games; nevertheless, the friends perceived 
that a sly glance of scrutiny was constantly directed towards 
them. RonlettCy ScartS^ but chiefly hazard, were the avowed 
pastimes of the company. However, from the strong smell 
of Spirits, it was evident they had indulged likewise in that 
of the bottle ; but, as was customary on the arrival of any 
new visiter, a signal had been made from below, and they 
had resumed their places round the gambling-tables in order 
to deceive the unwary. 

Mr. Delamere topk a rapid but general survey of the 
whole crew, and was pjprfectly aware that himself*^ and his 
friend were alone among some dozen of rufiians : for although 
these men differed from each other materially in dress and 
outward appearance, it did not require much discernment td 
be convinced that they were all engaged in one interest- 
plunder. The lengthened countenance of the croupier pay- 
ing over to a Jew a pile of bank-notes, real or fictitious, and | 
the convulsed features of a man at the opposite side of the 
same table, were so striking, that they felt at a loss to decide 
which of those characters was assumed, and which was real : 
but there was a pervading underhand familiarity amongst all >,^ 
the others, which satisfied the friends that they were in league *" 
with one another, and that the price which they themselves 
must pay for witnessing such a scene would be considerable. I 

The only man in the room ^bom Mr. Delamere conceived 
to be a real sufferer was he who sat opposite the Jew. This 
man spoke not, nor evinced by any outward gesture what 
his sufferings were ; but the convulsion of his features testi- 
fied an anguish which passed show. Mr. Delamere deter- 
mined he would not lose sight of that man. The Jew, too, 
in another way interested him. His appearance was re- 
markable : his deep-set eyes and waving silvery beard, the 
graceful bend- of his frame, and the small and finely-formed 
hfi^nd, would have inspired respect, had he been anywhere 
but whepre he was, or engaged in any other employment. In 
the present instance, the money-getting devil, which is so 
proverbially attached to the lower orders of that extraordiaary 
race <^ people the Jews, sat like an incubus upon him, de- 
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grading a being who under other circumstances would have 
excited a very different feeling. 

Mr. Delamere was accosted by a Frenchman in broken 
English, who invited him to take some part in the pastimes 
of the evening, and did.so in a way that showed him it was 
expected he should, not refuse. This person drew his atten- 
tion more particularly to an Scartd table, on which lay a dis- 
play of money, some part of it gold ; but the chief consisted of 
metal counters, which are generally played with as represen- 
tatives of cash, at an imaginary value. These are purchased 
by the player on his enteranee ; but it is so contrived that he 
has n<;me to dispose of when he leaves the table : so that, if 
he i» ignorant of the practices of the house, he becomes an- 
swerable to the man who keeps it, at whatever nominal value 
he has borrowed the counters. Some persons, it is said, 
have wisely laughed at this exchange, cmd fairly brow-beaten 
the dun who came to claim these debts of honour, threatening 
to expose him if he proved troublesome. 

As the Frenchman returned several times to Mr. Delamere, 
the latter grew impatient, ^nd to his affected courtesies, en- 
treating him not to put himself under restraint, but join any 
of the tables which ho preferred, replied sharply, "1 intend 
to do so; and therefore will look about me a little, if you 
please, before I sit down to play." 

This answer was imprudent ; and he observed that the 
Frenchman whispered to some of the other groups, and that 
all eyes were suspiciously fixed on him. 

Mr. Dampier whispered to him, " Play, Delamere ; lose 
your money, and let us be gone. We must pay for our 
curiosity ; but we had best not prolong our stay." 

Mr. Delamere sat down at the table where the man of the 
miserable countenance was rattling dice with the forced calm 
of desperation. At sight of a new person -who produced a 
handful of genuine gold, the gamester's eyes flashed with the 
greedy desire of gaining it ; and Mr. Delamere, with' an im-' 
pulse of kindness, which was a natural rather than a moral 
quality with him, determined that he shonld do so. 

But such was not the intention of the holder of the bank, 
who quickly saw through Mr. Delamere's design^ and re- 
proved him sharply for suggesting some particular mode of 
play to the victim which obtained for him a momentary suc- 
cess. " Sir, the rules of our house do no not admit of giving 
any advice. I must insist on your silence." 

** Insist !" rejoined Mr. Delamere, rising from his seat, and 
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looking defiance; when Mr. Dampier quietly tapped hiin on 
the shoulder, and recollecting himself^ he sat down again in 
silenee and reocommenced playing. 

Suddenly he remarked a slight stir among the men at the 
difierent tables, whose attention seemed roused by the open- 
ing of the door— it admitted two figures who were evidentiy 
strangers. The one was an old man, the other a stripling: 
both had som^hing singular in their appearance, which at- 
tracted the gaze of all present-*-of all except the gamester; 
he sat with his eyes riveted on the table, gloating on the gold,, 
and, at every ^row of thence, a slight motion of the lip and 
an expansion of the nostril, opening as it were to breathe, 
alone evinced that he was not a figure of stone. 

"What!" thought Mr. Delamere, fixing his eyes on the 
persona who had just entered ; "is it possible that- that oM 
fmn should be leading his child into these haunts of ruin?" 

They approached the place where he sat, the ctged man 
placed himself at the table, and when he was asked to join in 
the game, nodded assent, pulled out a purse containing gold, 
silver, and halfpence, while his companion sat down behind 
him, and gazed intently on. the man whose countenance ex- 
pressed 6uch singular wretchedness. 

Afl6r a few casts of the dice, that miserable gamster staked 
his last stake and lost it. He eagerly besought the holder of 
the bank to lend hhn filly pounds more, and, with a servility 
of manner which it was shocking to behold, when the man 
refused his request, he knelt to him ; — ^yes, he knelt to Mam* 
mon, and the god of his idolatry was gracious ; fifty counters 
were tossed to him : a ghastly smile overspread his relaxed 
features, while drops of sweat stood on his brow. The strip- 
ling, who sat close by Mr. Delamere, shivered : he felt that 
tremour communicated to his arm, which was feebly grasped, 
and made him turn round. The hand grappled him convul- 
sively, then relaxed its hold, and the fragile figure sank down 
on the floor. 

"I knew this would be so!" cried the old man, rising ab- 
ruptly. " Howell, you have murdered her at last !" 

** Foul play ! foul play !" uttered several voices, rising and 
coming r«und them. " Shut the doors !" ' 

Mr. Delamere had instinctively caught the falling strange^ 
a p»rt of whose disguise dropped oflT, and betrayed the pa^ 
features of a woman. , , 

" Sarah !" exclaimed the gamester, coming forward anl 
gazing deliberately at her—" Sarah I this was no scene for 
jyou. Who brought you herel" 
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f " I did," cried the old man impetuously — " I did, as the 
last resource which was left to redeem you from ruin ! Your 
innocent wife among these hell-hoimds is a sight to astound 
even you f" Then his voice changed to the tremulous tend- 
erness of enti'eaty. " Howell ! you, will never leave her 
i more ? Come with us ! come with us ! and we will save you 
^ yet." 

4 The master of the house and his gang laughed aloud. 
•\ "What! a woman join in our sports? She must pay for 
4 her peeping, though." And some of them approached her* 
I " At your peril," said Mr. Delamere, " dare to touch this 
f\ woman ! She is under my protection." 

"And who are you?" 
be " One who will nbt handy words with such villains." 

" Villain ! — villain yourself!" And the men closed round 
Mr. Delamere and attempted to collar him. Increased out- 
rage would have ensued, had not the sudden report of a pis- 
tol arrested their fury; and on looking round to see whence 
lc| it proceeded, they beheld Howell weltering in his blood;— he 

had shot himself! 
3J "Murder I" shrieked a voice, which was that of Howell's 
father,— " Murder !" 
At this sound and at this sight, the inmates even of a hell 
iA remained hushed, silenced in a moment. 
Ill " This is a bad job," said the master of the house ;-^" this 

comes of letting in too many spies." 

[ej " Monster !" cried the old man5 heedless of all but his dead 

MS son,— " Monster of iniquity ! you have murdered him, and I 

edi will call * Murder' till justice hears my cry. Wretch ! it is 

p.j you who inveigled my child to your haunts of sin ! it is you 

fld who have raa.de him a suicide 1 — the crime be on your head I 

ij I will pursue you with a father's vengeance — I will blast you 

ii with a father's curse ! But, oh my son, my son ! will that 

n give you back to life? Shall I ever embrace, ever see you, 

the joy of my eyes, the light of my life ? Look ! I had 

brought you gold, gold enough for a life timie ;" and he scattered 

handfuls about the floior. ^*' Come away with us, Howell ; 

ic come with your wife and father : do not stay with these 

monsters. Come, come, there's a dear fellow !— I knew he 

r. would come ; see how he is running to me !" And the 

ej laughter of insanity echoed in that fearful place. 

( Mr. Delamere was still supporting Sarah Howell: Mr. 

A Dampier attempted to restrain the father from casting him- 

r self on the mutilated remains of his son^but i^ vain; and his 
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white haii^ were sullied with the blood that welled from the 
wounded man. 

There was a pause ;-^the friends looked at each other ^ and 
around. Every one was gone except the Jew : he had gather- 
ed up the gold which the father had scattered as worthless 
before the dead body of his son, and hid it in his long coat. 
"A shocking spectacle this I" he said, approaching Mr. De- 
lamere. " Can I be of an jr use ? — you may command my 



services.'' 



*' Your services, wretch !^— you are one of the nuscreants 
who are leagued with this diabolical band." 

'' I am not. I was here by accident, and for the first time, 
like yourself." 

" Delamere" said Mr. Dampier, " this is no time for words. 
While that poor woman is still insensible, let us convey her 
and her unfortunate father away from this place." 

At that moment several policemen entered the room, and 
Questioned them authoritatively as to the horrible scene they 
witnessed. A few words from Mr. Dampier convinced them 
that they were not the perpetrators of the deed of murder; and 
Mr. Delamere hastily related the fact as it had occurred, 
giving his own name and that of his friend. 

The Jew now stepped forward, and touching Mr. Dela- 
mere's arm, said in a low, earnest voice, " Are you Mr. De- 
lamere, Lord Altamont's nephew, who voted for my oppressed 
people ? If so, the Jew's benison be with you wherever yon 

goP' 

" Your benison ! Insult me not further. But if you know 
anything concerning these unfortunate individuals, which I 
should think you do from the transactions which passed in 
this room between you and the deceased, tell it me. The 
whole of the night's business must come out, and I doubt the 
honesty of your winnings from that poor wretch." 

The Jew's countenance changed, and he muttered betweep 
his teeth, approaching his mouth close to Mr. Delamere's ear, 
— " Have a care. Christian, how you offend the JeW ! I know 
too much of your concerns, that you should dare to harm me. 
Mr. Clarkson, Lord Altamont's steward, perhaps you remem- 
ber him ? He was my friend, — died in my house ; and your 
uncle. Lord AltHmont, was present at his death." 

"Another time, sir,— another time I shall be ready to 
speak to you," said Mr. Delamere. 

A coach had been called ; it was announced as ready^ 
Mr. Delainere carried his still l^ekss biirthen,ttnd placed her 



in it. Mr. Daiiipier with di£&culty supported the old man, 
who made no resistance to a removal^ for his senses had fled 

forever. 
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\ CHAPTER III. 

r 

\ There is not a better school to form the life of man, than to see the di- 

^ vmity of so many others* lives, and to taste a perpetual variety of the forms 

I ofoarnatare. 

Lni^AiBnBii WUdkm. 



Ms. Delam£K^ and his friend went through all the fonns 
attendant upon the consequences of such a horrible transac* 
tioB as that which they had witnessed ; and the former, with 
I a humane zeal which did him credit, discovered the abode of 
the Howells, and having found that they were respectable 
tradespeople, and that the old father possesed considerable 
property, he fulfilled every office of kindness, and left them 
with their relatives in circumstances of .worldly prosperity, 
but in that wretchedness of ^ spirit for which this world has 
ndther cure nor consolation. He parted with Mr. Dampier, 
and continued his way home, tired in person and in mind. 

*^ And such," he thought, " is the result of my restless 
fever of excitement ! I sought amusement ; I have &)und a 
fearful but not unsalutary lesson." 

Some vague purposes of making a reform in his life and 
pursuits were passing through his mind, as with weary step 
and jaded feeling he passed down - Street. Nine 

o'clock struck from a neighbouring steeple, and he found 
himself in a current of people who were going to prayers : 
it was the Sabbath morning. This early congregation con- 
sisted chiefly of the poor and aged. He was struck by their 
appearance ; there was no noise or bustle in this crowd, it 
glided tilong peaceably ; and on their countenances was im- 
pressed a heavenly calm, which contrasted so forcibly with 
that of the persons with whom he had spent the past night, 
that it was as though he had been suddenly translated from 
a company of demons to one of angels. Mr. Delamere felt 
this vividly ; tfnd the feeling gave an extraordinary appear- 
ance of wildness to his air and features as he leant f^r a few 
minutes against the railings to let the crowd pass by^ 

" My dear Albert 1" said a soft voic& accosting him, " is it 
you 1 and so early up ! I hope you are well." 
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** Not very well," he replied ; " but I require rest, and atti 
going to seek it." 

*' Come with me then, dear brother ;" and she gently took 
his hand to lead him into the church, but he snatched it awsiy. 
" Good-b'ye," he said, and was lost to her sight in a moment 

Ethel felt alarmed; her brother's countenance indicated 
that some extraordinary event had befallen him, and it was 
with difficulty she commanded her attention to go through the 
sacred rite in which she had come to join. 

When she returned to her home at her uncle's she impart- 
ed her fears to Lady Elizabeth, who only laughed, and said, 
" I conclude Mr. Delamere has been engaged in some of his 
wild pranks. We have seen little of him lately, and whether 
he has sat up as nsual all night, or had one of his attacks of 
passionate ill-temper, I think you need not make yourself very 
unhappy : these alterations occur so frequently, that you must 
be quite used to them by this time." 

There was something so unfeeling in this speech, that she 
turned away and made no answer, but determined very sooa 
to break from the society of a person who was no longer one 
that she could love. 

The public papers were filled with dark innuendoes respect- 
ing the late event of which Mr. Delamere and his friend had 
been witnesses. As is xjustomary, the groundwork of the 
story was true; but the most absurd and malicious circum- 
stances were tacked on to it, which affected the character of 
all those who had been present at it. Miss Delamfere was in 
a state of distraction : her brother appeared not ; she sent to 
his lodgings to know when he was expected there, and at the 
same time addressed a few lines to him, imploring him to put 
an end to the suspense she suffered, and inform her of his health 
and safety. But her note was returned; nobody knew 
whither he was gone, and he had lefl no direction to have his 
letters forwarded to him. 

Lord Altamont was furious, and sending for his niece to his 
study, declared to her, that her brother was acting a part which 
must ultimately render him ridiculous, if it did pot entirely 
mar his propects in life, and was especially ungrateful to him- 
self. " You must be aware. Miss Delamere," he added, '.' that 
without my interest your brother could never have beeo 
brought into parliament ; and now, when there is a questica 
coming on of the greatest moment to the cause which I espouse^ 
Mr. Delameire, absents himself. I am much concerned, Mis§ 
Delamere, to wound your feelings,— I have always endtf 



YOured to treat you with tiie respect due to a lady, aiid 
that lady my niece,- — but such UDaccountable conduct in your 
brother, permit me 4o tell you, will not only render it impos^ 
^b^e ^r me to countenanpe him, hurt must likewise, I say it 
with regret, produce a lasting l»reach between the Delameres*" 

" My d^ar Lord Altamoht, I trust that when my brother 
has explained to you the cause of hb absence^— «iid I doubt 
not he has some good reason to allege for it, — you will fed 
he does not deserve blame," 

** Young lady, I do not form hcisty conclusions : allow me 
to say, I have seldom been mistaken in my ei^imation of cha- 
racter. You may retire." 

And ishe did so, to commune with her oWn heart, and to 
look back on the pages of her short life, which in their retro- 
spection afforded her but slender hopes of happiness for the 
future. There is generally some one immediate point in the 
passijig moments of iBxistence which, although it may be of 
minor consequence in the long-run, is still that which occu- 
pies us most at the present instant, and prev^its our thinking 
of anything else. Straws and feathers, thorns and gravel, 
impede our course just as effectually as mountains, and rocks, 
and torrents. 

Miss Delamere thought, if she could only ascertain where 
her brother was, and that he was not ill, she should not care 
comparatively for all the other unpleasant details of her pre- 
sent situation. Oould she have found in her cousin's affection 
the sympathy she had been accustomed to believe would be 
unchanged to her forever — did she possess that cordial in the 
cup of life? a real friend, it would have consoled her for every 
other calamity: the less high we have fixed our standard of 
happiness, the more cruel it is when we see it fall. There 
was nothing unreasonable, nothing ambitious, in the route of 
life which Miss Delamere had tracked out as the path she 
should l^ursue ; but even in that gentle humility of spirit, even 
in that devotion of sacrificing herself to others, she was irtter- 
ly balked^ she was of no use, no comfort to any one ; and her 
heart swelled till she was relieved by a burst of tearis. 

But composure returned, for her spirit was a spirit of peace, 
and she remembered that one lot falls i:^on all : we must bear 
our cross ; the difference of its burthen consists in what tem- 
per it is borne. But in whatever shape it comes, thai ia the 
shape in which it must be endured. It is quite an illusion to 
say in respect to its nature, " Take any shape ^>ut that, and I 
Will b^r it mthout repining:" that which it has taken is the 
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one in which we miist entertain its presence ; and not only is 
it a matter of necessity, but it is a matter of wisdom to do so 
patiently. \ ^ * 

Miss Delamere had been too well schooled in Chrisdan 
philosophy not to refer to this principle of belief ; and after the 
first surprise of sorrow had bowed her low, when she found 
herself disappointed in the two great holds of her affections— 
her brother and her friend, she turned the beautiful, the tender 
devotion of her heart and soul to that fountain which will never 
be dried up, but is always welling out to refresh the parched 
lips of the pilgrim in life's way. 

Miss Delamere suddenly reccollected that Mr. Dampier was 
in town; and although it was an unusual step, she felt that 
the motive justified the action,- — she requested him to call upon 
her ; and when he obeyed her summons, her inquiries for her 
brother was so earnest, and her fears so vividly expressed, 
that Mr. Dampier in some degree shared them, as she alluded 
to the story in the newspapers; and in casting off all idea that 
there was any truth in it, she yet confessed some apprehen- 
sion that he might ppssibly have been betrayed into compan- 
ship with persons whose occupations filled her with unfeigned 
horror. Then suddenly relapsing into silence, as she thought 
she had said too much, she awaited in evident anxiety Mr. 
Dampier's answer. 

He had oflen passed by her in the splendour of dress and 
gaiety in crowds without observing her as any thing superior 
to the generality of women ; but now, when an expression of 
deep concern pervaded her countenance— when her sisterly 
affection shone forth in all the beauty of that purest tie, she 
appeared in quite a different light, and he was so much 
touched by her anxiety, whicli she endeavoured vainly tore- 
tain, that he thought it best to relate the story to her as it had 
occurred, — making an apology for having been present in 
such a degrading haunt, under the .plea of curiosity, and in- 
tending to behold it for once only. 

Miss Delamere listened breathlessly to the detail; and when 
Mr. Dampier narrated the humane interest her brother had 
taken in the family of the Howells, and what his' intentions 
were respecting them in future, she felt greatful to think that 
in that respect he had acted well. 

" No," she said, " I cannot fear for Albert now ; and I shall 
ever consider myself under the greatest obligation to you for 
having thus relieved my mind from apprehension which were 
too painful to be borne without endeavouring to have them 
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cleared away. But where is my brother > Oh, Mr. Dampier ! 
there was a time when he never would have left his sister in 
ignorance of his abode!*' The tears started to her eyes, but 
in a moment she repressed them. "Doubtless, he will not 
long keep me in suspense, — doubtless he has some good rea- 
son for his silence. I do not mean to bl^me him, Mr. Dampier, 
—I have never blamed him," she added after a short pause. 
. " What would I give to have such a sister ! rejoined Mjr. 
Dampier, with a warmth that he seldom betrayed. Perhaps 
he thought rather, " What would I give for feuch a wife !" 

He promised that if any tidings of Mr. Delamere should 
reach him, he would directly let her kno^; and he left her 
with an impression of her loveliness and of her worth, which 
almost induced him to think it might be possible to be happy 
in marriage. 

It occurred to Mr. Dampier that his friend bad very likely 
gone to Mrs. Brown's cottage: nor was he mistaken ; — on the 
day after his adventure, disgusted with Liondon, and impressed 
with a painful sensation of the scenes too often enacted in it, 
he had ordered his cabriolet, and found himself in the evening 
in that quiet abode. It appeared to him at the moment like 
a paradise.. The freshness of the perfumed air, the stillness, 
broken only by the hum of bees as they plied their honey- 
making trade, or the sounds of the country folk in merry glee 
ftt distance,— sounds which made returning silence seem more 
silent still; everything, in short, contrasted so forcibly with 
the scenes in which he had lately been engaged, that he 
thought, in the impulse of the moment, " Yes! this is the lijfe 
that would suit me best, — ' 

' An.elegftht .BufHciener, eontent. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendshij^v books. 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive/virtue, and approving Hearen.' ** 

And at that moment he felt so; but he was totally mistaken: 
never was any being less fitted for such a life ; imagination 
was at once his blessing and his bane. 

What a magical world is contained in that word imagina- 
tion! It is a gift. It cannot be acquired by any knowledge 
or power of study. It is in itself a spiritual essence; and yet 
it often misleads those on whom it lights to make them of the 
earth, earUiy. Like all other gifts, its use or its abase con- 
stitutes its blessing or being a curse. But at best it is a dan-^ 
gerous guerdon. Those who possess it are a race apart. In 
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vain dp they endeavour to be understood ; in order to render 
themselves fit associates for the multitude, they must of 
necessity wear a mask, and impose upon themselves a perpe- 
tual restraint; if they show or express what they tluRk or 
feel, they are deemed mad; they are either laughed at as 
ridiculous, or avoided as dangerous, or both: yet who that 
possesses this charmed talisman would lay it down, or escape 
its snare at the expense of parting with it? 

" Mrs. Brown, I am come to request you will allow me to 
hire a couple of rooms in your house, so that I may go and 
return whenever I like. We, shall not quarrel about terms, 
but I require fresh air and quiet ; and I have never seen any 
place in the vicinity of London which suits me so well as your 
house." 

The bargain was made: Mr. Delamere's servant arranged 
his books and papers for him, pressed two or three more old 
tables into the service, and having covered them with his ac- 
customed objects of employment, "settled his master," as he 
called it, "comfortably enough," and left him to his repose. 

Mr. Delamere had long been ruminating on a poem which 
he intended to compose, and feeling the e^/ro full upon him, 
he wrote that night with a newness of thought and a fresh- 
ness of feeling which failed not to stamp his composition with 
the impress of genius. 

As time passed on — and it did lapse away from days to 
weeks, and weeks to months — the hostess and her guest gra- 
dually became more and more intimate, till Mr. Delamere 
often caught himself longing "for the hour of tea, when Mrs. 
and Miss Brown came in together to be at once his attendcmts 
and his humble friends. 

Susan Brown had a dulcet vwce, and she sang old ballads 
with interminable stories, which her auditor began to think 
were more interesting than more polished strains : and then, 
like Moliere to his old woman, he read his compositions to Mrs. 
Brown and her daughter; and the tears they shedyand the 
expressive glances they gave each to the other, were to him a 
sweeter meed of praise than that which he had obtained from 
the wise, the. learned, and the hackneyed public 

So paased away nearly two months, and, with the exception 
of one night, when Mr. JDelamere rode to to^ in order to 
make a splendid speech in direct opposition to his uncle's 
teaets on the question then before the house, he never leil his 
retreat ; he had the pleasure of completing his poem during 
this time^.and when he read to his inaocient auditors the last 



staasas, he said, laying down the manuscript, <<aiid now 
• OthelloV oecupation's gone.' " 

Susan Brown, observing him look difierently from what he 
had Aper done since his sojourn with them, went to the neigh* 
houring village, to borrow a newspaper in order to amuse him. 
When she returned, she found her mother sitting in her usual 
place at the tea-table; but Mr. Delamere was leaning his head 
on his hands, andd appeared poring over an open letter. She 
hdd out the paper to him,,courtesymg respectAiUy, as was her 
wont: he took it from her hand, and read aloud,-* 

*<*Died last night, universally regretted, the Marqids of 
Fitasarlington. His lordship is succeeded in his titles and es^ 
tates by Lord Deloraine, who, it is said, is shortly to espouse 
the only daughter of the EsltI of Altamont, by wUch alliance 
two of the most illustrious houses of En^nd will be merged 
in one.' Even so!" he said with a sigh. 
- His companions made no audible comment on the announce- 
ment; but, without knowing exactly why, Susan Brown felt 
as if $he had awoke from a pleasant dream to a miserable re- 
ality. - 

On the following morning Mr. Delamere left the fhrm« 



CHAPTER IV. 

''Tissporttoyou, butdeflthto uc 
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Thb next day Mr. Delamere was once more embraced by 
his sister, ^le welcomed him as though he had never de- 
serted her; 1)ut after the first joy of recognition, there was a 
serious silence which neither seemed willing to break. 

At length he said, '* Ethel, is it true that Elizabeth is to 
marry the Aforquis of Fitzarlington?" He endeavoured to 
utter these words in a toki6 of in<£^rence, but his voice sank 
to a tremulous whisper. 

*' Dear brother, I do not know that it is the^ase; but — but 
I think it most likely." 

" By Heaven!" he replied, starting up and striking his fo're- 
}iead,-^^^it is well that it should be so! What an unnatural 
passion it is which binds a child of Ethel Levison's to Lord 
Altainont's daughter! From this moment a bitter hatred shall 

VOL. II. — c 
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fill the pliftceof this most dkbolical love. Ethel, it ^ould never 
be — the thing was impossibly! It was altogether laiighable, 
if it had not Ibeen monstrous. And yet I thought— yes, I 
thou^tshe lovea *ne: there have been times, Ethel, ^en I 
believed that she caressed the dog I gave her with something 
of a reflected tenderness for the donor, — was I enfii*ely mis- 
taken?' 

** My dear brother, I know not— 1 cannot judge— ►but—'—" 

** But v^haty Ethel ?" taking both her hands in his, and look* 
ing earnestly in her countenance. " You shstll, you must tdl 
me all." 

' ^' Then, if I must speak that which will wound you, oh! 
"bear in mind it is by your command I do so, and that in giving 
you pain I am myself the sufferer.'' 

"Be brief, sweet Ethel— state your thoughtsfearlessly , only 
at once." 

" "Oh that I could wound to cure you ! but that is only within 
the competed of a higher pow^. Well, then our cousin will 
sacrifice twenty hearts, and her own alohg with them, to am- 
bitipn. She has loved as much as she can love: but it is a 
poordegree of love that she has contended against t. She has 
loVed Mr. St. Aubyn,— nay, she does love him ; but as to 
marriage, she will be the wife of Lord Fitzarlingtbn." 

" By Heaven ! now, Ethel, you wrong her. Jealousy has 
for once rendered you unjust: Elizabeth will not marry one 
brother while she loves the other." 

" Dear, dear Albert, I am not unjust ; and whatever motive 
youniay ascribe to me, believe that no selfish feeling would 
sway me for a moment to a tjommit a treaclierous action.-^l 
could at one time have sacrificed the dearest devotion of my 
heart to render Elizabeth happy ; and although Ido not say 1 
-would do so now, yet I solemnly assure you that, were it in 
/my power, I would stiH scorn to mar her prospects, or allow 
myself to utter one word falsely to detract from her character." 

There is a force in gentleness, when it is backed by right 
motives, which is woman's best armour of defence^ Ethd's 
ineekness was not that of a weak or silly character ; it was meek- 
ness as regarded temper, but it was firmness in respect of 
principle. The truth she had spoken was offensive to her, 
brother's ear ; but it was, or might have been, salutary to his 
^ell-being had he entertained it properly. In his present mood 
it rather irritated than produced the effect she intended it 
should upon him, and he closed their interview by saying that 
be should seek an answer to all his doubts fnnn Lady. Elisa- 
beth herself. 



ia flipportiiMuty w^Gh 49 earnestly and ^i^gQutly eougbt^fori 
is oever long .without being found. In the eveniag of thaiC 
daj,.Lady Elizabeth was in an unusual state of a^tatioA« 
iMmi]|[Jost he^ fevorite dog lAly* She expressed hjdiaeU* witli 
great warmth; '^ Do," she said, addiessing Mr. Delamere, 
*'do, I beseech you, take every method to is^tore my d5g t# 
m : I care not what I pay if I can but obtain hiiy again," 

As drowning men catch at strawss so Mr. Delamere caught 
at the idea that his cousin's anxiety about the ammalwad iB 
jBome degree connected with himself ;emd he* answered with 
his blan&st smile, '< Fear n,ot, I<ady EUzabeth; Lily shall be 
once again, reinstated in her h^^y post, or London itself shall 
pay for her l<?ss*" > 

It had been one of thos^ sultry days ia.autu9m» when tho 
mind, like the body, is exanimate. In vain bad JUady £li9»» 
beth sought for refreshment alternately in the various s^rt- 
ments of her^ spacious abode— *the saints oppression refined 
alike in all, and at last she seemed to feel it less onerous when 
ahe resigned herself to its endurance ; but thsre was a mental 
as we}l as phy^cal weight upon b^r b^^g ; she was not satisr 
fied with herself, and even her proud spirit acknowledgctd tha 
wish of pouring out her heart to soiiie friendly ^ear who would 
sympathise in her sorrows. She had lost the GOvn£oH dbe 
V0ed to ^iperience in Ethel's gentle society ; tho mordl breach 
had been made between then): ii^hich «ould not be repaiied» 
Fodrmany reasons, therefore, Lady Elizabeth made choioe of 
one to whom the coiifidence would prove.a deathUow to the 
hope which her previous conduct might have exciled ; while, 
at the same time, it would expoerate her from the imputation 
of having ever given him reason to believe that she had con^ 
sidered li^ in any other light than that of a fi^end*. 

The moment was accidentally, as it seemed, arrive<]^ (but, 
properly speaking, no^iing happens by ^cid^if ,) when Mr* 
Ddamere was. to become Lady Elizabeth's confident. He ap^ 
proached the <XMuch on wliich she was reclining with an agitar 
tion of manner that he ascribed to the unusual heat of the 
weather. Lady Elizabeth held out her, hand to him and said^ 
" Come, sit down by me i if there is a breath of air, it will reach 
us through the passages into which I have opened all the doors^ 
Neither you nor I aie among those who comi^ain of drau^ts 
of air : common^plaee^people are always complaining of every 
thing that is pleasant." , ■ - ^ 

Mr. Delameie laughed as he stretched himself in thekugurip' 
OAis chair wluoh yrm ofSoxed bim, and answered, ^ Yea, these 
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ate -some persofis who appear to take a misdueroiis frfeasme 
in disencbuitiiig life, while others seem bom to do the rererse; 
but which of these it may prove meet dangerous to lire with, 
I can hardly decide. You may be ableto tell me, perhalw." 

** If you mean to apply the Latter part of your speech to me, 
flattering as it may be, Mr. Delamere, you are wholly mis- 
taken. I am the most unimaginatiye woman in the world; 
consequently, the least likely to exert that spell on others 
which lallow may, if improperiy used, be called dangerous; 
but I cannot discourse upon such &nciful themes as these." 

*«Oh1 dear cousin, there your philosophy is at fault : never 
was axiom tess tnie than that which says, in speaking of mat- 
ters of feeling, * He best can paint them who shall feel them ] 
most.^ I have always thought it was quite the reverse; He 
l^tett can paint them who shall feel them most." 

" You love a paradbx, Mr. Delamere ; but I am infinitely too 
tnatter-of>fact « person to enter into all the subtilties of these 
topics with you: besides, I have a confidence to make to you-^ 
a grave matter to consult you upon ; therefore let us to the 
pomt. I pray you attend to what I am about to say. Ihave 
to request, in the first instance, that you will accept the trust I 
am about to repose in you ; and, in the second, that you will 
give hie your unbiassed opinion, even though it should be in 
direct oppositkmto my own. I do not promise to ybZ/otiy your 
advice, but I promise to listen to and reflect upon it; and, 
however unpalatable your counsel may be, to weigh well the 
subject before I take any decided step." 

Mr. Delamere trembled; — ^yes, a man may treml^e at such 
A moment who would stand undaunted in baftle, — and Mr. 
Delamere did tremble; but he fixed his features as though 
they were in a vice, while he replied, — "Is it possible! Can 
it be, Lady Eliauibeth, that you should ask counsel of iftel I 
thought I had ceased to wonder at aiiy thing ; but I find myself 
mistaken. Before we proceed flirther, it is necessary that I 
too make some previous conditions ; and they are these, 
namely, that you should in your turn consent to hear, that 
which will be highly offensive to your pride ; for 1 have too 
long dissembled with you, and it is right that you should know 
me for what I am." 

It was now her turn to pause, to hesitate, and «ven to fear ; 
but she recollected, afler a few minutes' silence, that he could 
have nothing to say to her which would afl^t her happiness- 
nothing but a few lover-like reproaches, which would quickly 
pass'away ; ao, recalluig her self-possession, she said, "Be it 



$6 ; tte agreement is made between us. Receive my cbnfi* 
dence^ and then* I shalt be prepaired to receive yours. For 
surely Mr. Delamere would never subject his cousin to hear 
aii3rthiBg which it would be unbecoming for her to hear." 

She pronounced the last words tenderly. An indescribidbiB 
expression of mixed feelings passed over his countenance as 
be bowed silently ; and placing himself in an attitude of atten- 
tion, he awaited her further communication. 

^* The time is come when I must decide on that great step 
which makes the happiness or misery of a woman's life. My 
heart has long inclmed me to choose an object in every way 
worthy of my choice; but as I never gave up the reins to my 
ftncy without consulting my reason, I believe I should do 
wrong, and iK»t fulfil the part T am destined to play in life, if 
I sacrified the elder to the youtiger brother. Do you think, 
Mr. Deiamere, tibat I could ultimately be satisfied with leading 
a life of retirem€9atp-'C^ humble duty, among persons whose 
habits and pursuits lie fkr away l&om the great scenes of 
stirring existence? I would have consulted my father on this 
point, but I am too well acquaint^ with his mode of thinking 
not to be perfecdy itware to what his decision would tend. 
You are the only person to whom I could with propriety, atid 
in the perfect confidence of meeting with an impartial opinicra, 
ventuife to open my heart." 

Lady Elizabeth paused; she lifted hw eyes slowly from the 
spot on which she had fixed them to his countenance, and was 
half provoked when she read nothing there of those disap- 
pointed hopes and stormy passions which she expected her 
avowal c^.love for another would have occasioned ; and she 
awaited with evident agitaticm that he should make some reply. 

With an air of perfect composure he said, " You tell me 
nothing that I did not know before: the only matter of as- 
tonishment is, why you should ask counsel of^ me;— and yet, 
perhaps, I know ihkt also. Be it as it may, I have only to 
warn you, that on whatever you decide respecting the affair 
at issue, you will never be happy. You have just af^tion 
enough to trouble your ambition, but not enough to supply its 
place, were you to sacrifice it to love. You must be altoge- 
ther new-modelled before you can know the meaning of the 
word hapftinun. But you will marry Filzarlington; you 
knew that before you asked my advice— your mind has long 
been made up ; but I thank you for the honor you have dotie wfd* 

8 c ,.•-.-■..' ■ ■> .- - 
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"And, Lady Elizabeth, h^r roe further. You aie m 
ignorant of the passion with which, from the very first monae 
of my beholding you, you inspired me. Our subsequent inl 
macy, the familiar nature of our intercourse, a something to 
it may be, of kindred pursuits, feshioned this dream of mil 
into a plausible reality ; and, be it presumption or otherwise 
AVOW that I believe there was a brief moment when I was i 
wholly indifferent to you. Nay, answer me not," (seeing s 
was about to speak,)— " answ^ me not, I beseech you; le€ 
me this illusion; it is all I have left. 

" But I was absent. St. Aubyn came ; he was indeed form 
to captivate, — and miserable man! he did captivate, but to 1 
own bitter cost. I have jR>llowed your footsteps, watched oi 
every expression of your countenance, read the inmost foldio 
of your thoughts, and I know that with you love will only fo] 
an episode in existence— you would sacrifice hearts ieus pis 
things. But there is a retributive justice somewhere, T 
is irrelevant to my purpose — except, indeed, inasmuch as 
remains for me to declare that it has already reached me. 

" Know, Lady Elizabeth^ that my curse is to love the dau^ 
ter of him who made my mother wretched, — of him w 
blasted her fair fame and gave her to his brother,-— that mi 
whose memory as my fether I am bound to respe^, but w] 
as the tyrannical husband of my injured mother, I think 
with feelings that have no name. Yes, your father I hi 
ever looked upon, and must look upon, as the murderer of i 
mother!" 

Mr. Delamere gasped for breath : the assumed composi 
with which he had endeavoured to deaden his feelings v 
gone ; he clenched his hands convulsively, his teeth -were 
together, the inward agony of his heart writhed his frame. 

Lady iiijabeth looked terrified; "Let me call for ass 
tanoe," she said, half rising to depart. 

"No, no; one moment will restore meto outward calm; 
few minutes more, and then— I shall trouble you no longe 
Then in a low, soft voice, that made even his cousin feel, 
-Baid, "Can you wonder that I hate Lord Altamont wit] 
heart's bitter, irreconcilable hatred? Can you wonder tha 
hate myself for laying you P From this moment I dev 
myself to avenge my injured, innocent mother : I will thw 
Lord Altamont in his dearest plans ; I will toil to overthr 
his bopes]^ and nature itself mil league with me. But for y 
Elizabeth^ what can I say ? can I swear to myself that 1 1 
love you no more? can le&ce your image from my heart: 
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tot k will- stand between me and my vow ; it will clmg to 
le wh^ life lasts ; it will be at once my devotion and my 

"Now yxju know all ; and when they call me mad* or when 
»u hear me- traduced, Elizabeth, say it is not so-Hsay I am 
t wholly the unworthy being which, the world deems me— 
Tf or at Ic^t tlunk, that my greatest crime is my devotion 
yoir.'*- ^ 

jady Elizabeth was touched, a few tears rolled over her 
3; he seized her hand, kissed it fervently, and leA her to 
ect on the interview she had sought with far different feel- 
3 from thoso which she entertained at its commencement, 
'he necessary time hUd elapsed for Lord Fitzarlington to 
r the outward show of mourning ibr his father, and to ap* 
r again on the scene of the world, with all his honors and 
idvantages, to play in his turn the game of life, 
[ow seldom do the actual possessors of es^istence think of 
uncertain and brief tenure on which they hold their lease 1 
rs look forward impatiently to the demise of their forerun- 
( ; and those who are to succeed them would likewise push 
ime to obtain their place. And when they do obtain it, 
rit bring happiness in> its train ?-^generaUy it is far other- 
}. Indulgence is not the harbinger of peaqe: it is the 
norant which, feed it as you may, still cries for more. In 
d PitzarlingtonV case there had not existed this strong de- 
to become the head of his &mily ; for, as Lord Deloraine, 
had been too wealthy to feel any lack of those luxuries 
ch the young and the fashionable look upon with covetous 
le: and besides, he was naturally a good*hearted man; 
except when his cook or his groom of the chambers 
oded his fa^idious taste in some. erudite point of their, 
jral departments,' he was seldom out of humor. When, 
efore, he attended his father's deathbed, he felt the natural 
gs of a child, and for a short time mourned in earnest; 
with his character, and with all the adventitious circum- 
iCes of wealth and power and fashion surrounding him in- 
*y shape of pleasure, it was not to be supposed that his 
f would be of loi^ duration. 

My dear Elizabeth," said Lord Altamont to his daughter, 
hey were driving by the Serpei^ine, and just afler L<wc4 
ai^ngton had passed them, looking very handsome in his 
) mourning, " I think there is every probability you will 
ave a proposal from Lord Fitzarlij^ton. He is in every 
' worthy of your tktes ;— Huicieitf lineage, without which 



titles loise their giaoe,''<-^eahh, withoot wliicfc mtiber c 
duly sopported,— attd a eonduet tiat haa «yt disgrace 
station he was bom to fill. Having duly w^hed all 
advantages, I trust you are pr^red ta reoetve las 
favorably ; mid although I am awajie that maidenly d 
requires a due degree of retenue^ still, as there liili be 
of easier manners who would grasp at the c^fered prizi 
request you will throw in as much suavity— end even i 
of something mo^ in your manner--4ur is coosisten 
what is due to yourself, and especially to my dstughter, 
he thought you did not appreciate the situatien to n^li 
may raise you, he might become (Msgusted, and find soi 
euse to break offlT the match ; \ hsg you would with youi 
caution carefiilly avoid this danger.^ 

He paused, and looking in Ins daughter's fece^ ^ou 
saw there an air of abstraction, which made him uneas 
he resumed his speech. ^A m^n every way^so deaen 
my daughter, of such an ancient house, so high in t 
maiiced out by dignity, so perfect in manners, nothing 
ing, nothing that I can see, to make you the very happ 
women." 

Lady Elizabeth sighed ; ^and foronce, the first and t\ 
time that a natural sentiment was everexpressed by her 
father, she said in a low measured tone, ^ Nothing but 

Lord Altamont actually moved quite round in the ca 
seat, and fixed his eyes upon h^r with an expression of a 
m^t, that made her wonder at herself for havihg da 
utter such a phrase. 

"Love!" he re-echoed at last," what an extraordina 
clarationfrom my daughter! If, Elizabeth^yon had I 
reader of romances, hot from the Minerva press, a mad pi 
—.a — a— a— fool, in short, I should not be astounded. 
you«-^you, EHizabeth, to have made such an objection, 
fess I am wholly tiimrepared how to carry on the exya 
tion!" 

"My dear father," and she took his hand coaxing] 
kissed it, " be not dismayed \ y&ur dau^^r will never dif 
herself or you. To the disnity of my rank and statioii 
devoted, and I will never rorego the duties which it in 
upon me. But remember the words of the old song, < 
music of which you were so fond, Uiose beautifiil woi 
Florian*s I believe,^— 

•* rUfet de Rpi% w?inm .ritoi p>i Ha •wig?" 
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And I too, I avow it, 1 have been touched by the virtues, the 
charms, and the love of another. I believe that I could (had 
I yielded to my wishes) have found, in mutual aiTecdon, hap* 
piness of a different sort from that to which I have directed my 
aim; but I am so itnich f9wr ehUd that I cannot bring myself 
to ^rego ambition to obtain it. I have made my election in 
favour of the latter, and you need not be afraid I shall, like 
some weak, waverrag women, forget myself afterwards to 
stoop to folly or to crime: no! I scorn to deceive you; I 
love Mr. St. Aubyn, but I will marry his brother, and forget 
hrniy or think of him Only as a friend." 

" Wisely and properly said, my dear £3izabeth : yoU will 
be rewarded, depend upon it, for the sacrifice of any little 
foolish fiincy (a mere romantic whim of youth) which has 
obscured your understamdingfor a moment, but for a moment 
only, I am haj^y to say. The dignified realities of life and 
the exercise of power will so employ your «very moment, that 
sentimental trumpery, suited x>niy to school-girls, will never 
intrude upon you again, depend on that. ' I myself have proved 
the truth of what I say; for once, (my dear daughter you see 
what q^fidence I repose in you,) once I had a fancy, a pre^ 
ierence, but it did not last: I disentangled myself from the 
snare, and gdd rid of the yoke which it might haye imposed 
upon me; and though I was sorry for the object I sacrificed, 
I owed it to myself, (one should always temember what is due 
to oneself,) to m^ister such a boyish weakness, and devote my 
energies to the aggrandizement of my family. 

** And now let us turn all our thoughts to the great,^ the hap- 
py prospect before . us. When once you become the Mar- 
chioness olt Fitz^rlington^ I shall have onl3r Ethel, (Miss Dela- 
mere,) to think of. It is right, after having provided for one's 
own children, to remember the interests of every member of 
the femily; for, depend upon it, a hodse divided against it- 
self cannot stand. Remember the fable, too, of the bundle of 
sticks; strength and power are only to be maintained by 
numbers and unanimity. Look at all those families who have 
thriven and do thrive ; they are those only who support each 
other through thick and thin; and whatever dissensions may 
exist between them in the secrecy of their homes, they have 
the wisdom not to betray to the world that such animosities 
exist, but, on the contrary, strive to help each other with 
might and main. Private life is an epitome of public life ; and 
dififerences and disputes, so long as they remain secret, will 
not perhaps undermine either a state or a house ; but let these 



beoome geaerally laKywn,Ui^ie,wiU aot be.vnmtkig 
to step in and wid^a the breapk. Tlie generality o 
are either idle or wickedi or both % and noSiing is mox 
taining to them than to throw a firebrand here qr th 
make a glorious nii9chief, if they can make no x>the 
It shall ba my business to watph over £tbelr-^I have 
aflfection for Ethel— " 

. He hesitated, as' a touch of truth and nature awoke 
recollections within him* Who i« altogether witho 
touches? if there are any, they are^more or leas thas 
^*yes!" Lord Altamont resumed^ *' I have an a^ 
Ethel, — I will not abandon h^r interests altogether 
mad brother of hers ; I will watch over her, and fii 
husband suited to her i^ank as my neice* Besides, w 
are absent, dear Elizabeth, Ethel may be very usefu 
all ties consist in Uie rec^)rocity of usefulness; dope 
it, Miss Delamere shall not w«nt a Mend while I liv< 

*' I am sure she will not, and I am glad to think 
for I confess her brother is so extra(»dinaFy, I she 
wonder to hear he was alto^ther deranged.*' 

**Nor I; but remember,lBlizabeth, to the world ^ 
only say he is eccentric::, there are always %0orjd$ w! 
swer the purpose of nnsleading, without being wholly 
to the truth. This is one of the branchea. of 'Th< 
Life,' the title of a Wbrk, by the way, whjk^h I have 
and which, if I did not think it derogatory to my rank, 
publish ; but I bold it to be wrong for one grade of pc 
trench upon the emoluments of another, and the lyrii 
of the country have no right to become authors* 
ranks, and stations, and ^oaploymentSt are now ccm: 
one general vortex receives the mfM9s of scum and Jil 
governs the world, and every body seems desirous to 
their quota to the boiling caldron, of mischief. Eliz 
will sacrifioe my work to the devotion of my princifJ 
burn « The Art of Life.'" 

«' What a, lose to th6 world, papa ! But we are ai 
our own door." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tes! I have loved thee long and well, 

How^wcU. thou-do|t not luiowf 
For thou art statiQger ta the spell 

Of my impassioned woe: 
But there's a time, that time is near, 

Wheirl may oease to feel; 
The altered meia 1 see thee wear« 

Has cased my heart with steel; 
This numbing power, this deadly chill, 

Irnow a wfilc<tane giiest,-* 
It is my wish, it is my will. 

To nurse it in my breast. 

MS. C. B, 

ADY Bli£abetr and Mr. St. Aubyn met; they were 
e; she had steeled her heart to the meeting, but it would 
lo — she endured agony; a proud heart can alone know 
t a proud heart suffers when it crushes its feelings be- 
h a false senise of duty. They walked slowly along the 
t walk at Chelsea which leads to the river: she had ac- 
sd his Anhi and they were apart from all the pomp of 
idants and ceremony which usually surrounded her. 
y walked some time in silence, and the first words Mr. St. 
yn uttered were words irrelevant to their feelings and situa- 
; he spoke of the nobleness andbeauty of the structure which 
•ds such a happy retreat to the veteran heroes of the coun- 
he spoke of their feelings and their fate with all that 
uence and fervour which, though it gushed from another 
•ce of emotion,' imparted its richness to the subject on 
:h he conversed. 

ady Elizabeth felt obliged to him for this delicacy and 
earance ; it gave her time to collect her thoughts, to place 
obi array before him what she deefned incontrovertible 
ions fof resigning him ; whilst he, from very cowardice, 
not from any other cause, dared not approach the only 
ne that engaged his mind. They knew not either of them 
^ long they had wandered up and down that walk together 
the clock struck':^ "They both started; they both felt the 
•ation of' the sound in their hearts ; they lifted their eyes 
ach other; they sat down on a low part of the wall that 
I been undergoing repair. 



" « We take no note of time but by its los9,' '' said Mr. St 
Aubyn. " I have much to say to you, and I am reminded 
that I have but a brief space allotted to me in which I may avail 
myself of the advantage allowed me. Lady Elizabeth, I be- 
seech you give me only one encouraging look, that I may 
acquire power to speak of the vital subject which decides my 
earthly happiness." 

^* You cannot feel more than I do <^ distress, of perplexity.^ 

"Ah! if that were really so; but- — '* 

"But what?** 

" Do you love me t" 

" IM said yes, you would not be one point nearer your 
wishes.'* 

" I should, I should ! for then I would never resign you 
but with Ufe." 

" Hear me, Mr. St. Aubyn ; you are too good, and of too 
high principle, to wish to obtain a woman who, though she 
loves you ' persondly , would never be haf^y in ftdfilling the 
duties which as your wife would devolve upon her. I ha¥C 
been nutured in the very lap of pride, if you choose to call it 
so ; I have been taught to think that I ought to live in tiiat 
high station where power and splendour would accompany 
me in all the details of existence; thai my means of useful- 
ness should be vast, and the dircle in .which I moved one that 
would be both splendid and of sufficient publicity to give me 
a perpetual excitement to exertion. My virtues, if I have any^ 
would become spiritless in the routine of a private clergy- 
man's life ; I should first grow dull, then perhaps ill-tempered: 
and the more I felt sorry to be your bane, the more I should 
become so; till at last you would yourself bitterly rue the day 
when in a frenzy of youHiful love you devoted yourself to a 
being you ought never to have married. If I could chcmge 
my tastes, my habits, my feelings, the case would be difier* 
ent; but I never coqld. You I admire, you I honour, yM 
I love ; but your position in the world, your pursuits, your 
duties, are not those to which I could ever subject myself. 
Tajce, then, this avowal of the truth ; not with bitterness of 
disappointment, but with a thankfulness which I know you 
will feel hereafler, whatever you may now do: let us be 
friends.'' 

" It is well, Lady Elizabeth ; I am obliged to you, I honour 
you for your sincerity; but I entreat you to hear patiently 
what I have to say. I will divest myself, in as much as it is 
possible for human nature to do so, of selfish feeling ; and I 
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Wiil pldBd my CiWft otaiee as diough I Weird pleftdmg that of 
niiottier. You say you love imo'-^intoxioatii^ words I but 1^ 
ihem I^ heire. Be still my hearty nor thus unman me. Thoe^ 
who truly love, readily &U into the ways of the pel*son to 
whom they are devoted : it requires no relerence to d«rty as 
to^a task master, to make them eotei* upcm the same pat^ 
.and entertain something of the same spirit, till gfiMlually th^y 
become one. 

*^But a higher motive yet remains to induce you to change 
your opinion. Think well, Lady Elizabeth, of what value is 
that power and ]>lace to whieh you Mk of sacrificing the 
dearer interest of the a^^ctions ? Is it in scenes of splendout 
that happiness resides t Can title and display, even in this 
world, secure content 1 And, oh! dear Elizabeth, there is 
miother world, that to which we ate hastening, whether we 
we will it or not, where these distinctions will be utterly 
worthless, save as they have been used or abused to our soul^s' 
welfare. Look to the dsudgers of that great gay world to 
which you are so blindly devoted,— think how very few es- 
cape its deadly snares ; and of all that n^ove in its fcu^titious 
brilliancy, how few even for a short season enjoy its pleasures. 
Observe tlvs old and hackneyed in its ways ; is it not melan-^ 
choly ta see Mem ^-—observe the young and fresh who are 
entering upon the same career, how soon they become seared 
and withered by its polluting atmosphere ! 

" And yet for this world, caUing itself the gay world, you 
would saxjrifice the better chance of approving conscience, 
.serenity of mind, and a devoted heart. Oh I Elizabeth, Eli- 
zabeth ! lay aside your prejudices ; hear the voice of friend- 
ship pleading to you for one more year of delay ere you take 
the irrevocable vow* If you have ever felt your* heart Inassed 
for one moment in my favour — if there be any natural feel- 
ing in you, refuse me not this boon." 

" Too late, too late 1 Why, why, St. Aubyn, do you tor- 
ture me thus T Why do you present such a picture to me 
when it is too late to adopt your advice ?" 

" Too late ! Merciful Heaven ! what do you mean V\ 

^^ I am the promised bride of Lord Fitzarlington." 

^< Oh, no ! Elizabeth, break the imrighteous bond : it has 
been forced upon you, you have been deceived. You think 
him to be worthy of you^— woe is me— distraction ! But let 
Hie remember he is my brother." 

*< Nothing has been finroed iqpoii me. I have entered wil- 
lingly upon this engagement; Ihave all along considered it 
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an eligible choice ; I hav^ thought, and I still think, 
have chosen that part for which I am best suited ; -] 
this last time I must avow, that had you been in yourbi 
place, I should not have hesitated one mom^it in my e 
-^-«nd at least you may hear this avowal from my lips, 
have loved any one but you — I never shall. My duty 
forth commands me to eradicate this feeling from my 
what it will cost me must rest between me and the Re 
all. hearts. Farewell^ St. Aubyn! when next we me 
as brother and sister; till the^, adieu !" 

He caught her hand ; he held it in a long pressu 
kissed it fervently ; she felt it was wet with his tears j 
that she pressed it to her owa lips as she withdrew, mo 
to him not to follow her. 

Hastily regaining her carriage, she threw herself 
wept those tears which are wrung from the inmost soi 
under an apology of indisposition, sought the privac) 
chamber to indulge in one long burst of uncontrollable 



CHAPTER VI. 

But happy they, theha^ieit of their kind! 
Whom gentlei; stars unite, and, in one fate, 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
1'is not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Utinfitnral oft, and foreign to the mind, 
'I'hat binds their peace j out bariqony itseU", 
Attuning all their passions into love. 

Thoxmok's Spr 

Is there a young innocent mind, who, reading this b 
description of marriage, such as it was intended to be 1 
who consecrated the rite by his Divine presence, has 
their hearts glow and kindle with the hope that such fat 
be theirs? And when youth is gone, and ignorance 
has passed away to make room for melancholy experi 
withering truth, and the knowledge that this b©Eitifi^ v 
felicity is seldom if ever realised; is there not still an 
sense of melancholy pleasure lingering in the heart, t 
that, though we may never have tasted this cup of 
earthly happiness, still that it may possibly be reser 
Others whom we love? But not for those who seek in i 
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iKmds fior soitlid or unhallowed bBss^'^iiot.fer those who have 
vecoorse to the name of marriage as a cloak for unlicensed 
liberty y nor yet for those whov viewing merely the advantages 
of title* power, and place, league themselves in a lovdess, joy- 
less chain. No! to such there is no real happiness in mcur- 
riage. 

Lord Altamont was early up on his daughter's wedding* 
day. He had marshalled all his servants, and instructed them 
-himself in the several departments of th^r duty : nothing that 
pomp and display could afl^rd to decorate the scene was want* 
ing; he had walked round and round the Outspread tables, 
which were to afibrd refreshment to the bridal train ; he had 
adorned his person with all \m various orders; he had been 
repeatedly at his daughter's door to know if she w^re ready, 
and to his niece's, who quickly appeared to ofier assistance 
and await his pleasure. 

** Let me look at you, Miss Delamere.-— Yes! your simpli- 
city of attire is well adapted to a bride's maid, it will contrast 
favourably with my daughter's rich brocade; you have shown 
very good taste indeed in the selection Of your dress. Ac- 
cept this diamond dove from your uncle, fit emblem for you to 
wear on this auspicious day^"^ 

He actually bent forward and touched her cheek, tiien himg 
the glittering gift around her neck. 

Ethel was touched by this mairk of aflfection. There is 
somethings peculiarly affecting in receiving kindness from the 
unkind, warmth of feeling from the usually cold in feeling; 
and she felt the natural tie of consanguinity, implanted in 
every heart, draw her with kindly impulse towards her uncle. 

The arrival of some of the invited relations who were to 
attend the ceremony prevented any further conversation ; 
only Lord Altamont whispered to her, *^ Miss Delamere, 
should your brother honour the nuptials with his presence, I 
request, I beg, I command that he does not allow any of his 
eccentricities to disturb the solemnity." 

<^ I am sure he will not," replied Ethel : but she trembled 
neverthdess lest it should.be otherwise; — ^indeed, it had been 
one of her most anxious cares to dissuade him from appearing 
at, the marriage; he had not told her for certain whether he 
would or would not attend the ceremcMny, and she remained in 
painful suspense. 

The doors of the saloon opened wide, and the bride, in all 
the splendour and interest of that brief episode in life, attract- 
ed every eye« Her brocaded gown of gold and silver tissue 
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rounded by il coronal of jeweb, bocanie ier nobly: " 
looked ^ goddeps iM»d she mavod.a ^u©eii." The oy 
of her eounte(ifM9<^ waii thoughtful, not aadr hoT demoamis^ 
d« U9Uftl» sedftte^4^d d^gmfi^ No onct could ijead wbiit w9^ 
passing within ; the only difference from her usual appeai<ui09 
was, that an extrexQe p«ilc»»ess betrayed emoliioft, but of wM 
iiiiture the most sx^btle casuist could not determine*; 

Wh^n the Wdc^i^oom appeared he was all snulee, alt G»d« 
tation ; b^ eJi^prefN^ hi^ ai^in^tion not only in munner but ia 
word^; and even liOi'd AUamont forgot his aoeustomed rule 
^ all tlung^ being done in order, ana aotutdly embraced bi» 
daughter before the oeremany had begutv. 

Th^ bishop. and his at^ndant dergyman were arpyed; the 
guosts,; in obedience to Lord Altamont's cautious. punctimlity 
of having invited them one hour top soon, had already b?^ 
9ome tinne assembled, and the cirokr began to lool( rath^ tifcd 
of waiting; when the s<^emn rit9 commenced— r^for solemn it 
over is, whether perfi>rmed in a drawingptoom or a cborch. 

Liady Elizabeth made the responses in a steady clear voice, 
when a sort ^ groatt oau^^d the whole company to turn round, L; 
and Mr. Delamere was observed covering his face with hi9 I 
bands \ but when the bridegroom proncmnced the wonis, ^ 
" With this ring I thee wed,^' he fooreed himself t^<ough the 
crowd, and, standing opposite to the parties^ actually bur^t 
into incoherent laughter* Miss Delamere trembled, and wi» 
obliged to catch L«Sly Evelyn's arm to save herself from fall* 
ing, 

,«<Ohr' she whispered, *< goto him, L#ady Evelyn; prevent 
him from making a further betrayal of his feeUngs/^ The 
good*natured Lady Evelyn did 90. She endeavoured, und^ 
pretence of being herself unwell, to draw him into anoUier 
apartment; but he remained fixed to the spot, and whe^ all 
pressed round to congratuli^ the bride, 1^ too proffered his 
congratulations. What they were was not known, for he 
$poke in a low voice close to Lady Fitscarlington's ear ^ She 
a^leated to smile, but it was a wintry smile that deceived no 
one* Some thought he was her first love; somewhat he was 
mad, and that she was ashamed of having i>im for a relation: 
but they were all wrong. 

How oflen are surmises on similar occasions utterly folse ! 
He had named the only name she could not endure to hear: 
he had asked why Mr. St, Aubyn was not presents f^ Then,? 
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he said,- ** your triumph would have been graced l^ all your 
slaves." ; 

She made no reply, and her father summoned her to the 
banquet It was a strange aceidentthat there was one va« 
cant seat m a conspicuous part of the table which nobody 
filled ; it remained unoccupied during the whole time. After 
the health of the bride and bridegroom had been drunk, Mr. 
Delamere suddenly rose up and said, he begged to propose one 
that he was sure would be warmly seconded, and looking at 
the vacant chair he added, <* Here's to the health and hiq>pi- 
ness of him who ought to have graced this festivcd, and for 
whom I observe a seat has been pre8erved,^-the health of Mr. 
St* Aubyn, the bridegroom's brother.". 

This wa» warmly cheered by Lord Jacob Wynne ; and the 
noise efiectually concealed the confusion and dismay of Lord 
Altamont and his familyr 

Miss Delamere's distress was extreme, and made her wish 
for the moment to arrive when Lord and Lady-Fitzarlington 
were to depart. She knew that her- brother had worked him- 
self up to a state of freQzy^ and that in this frame of mind 
there was no extravagance he might not be guilty of. 

Wh^ Lady Elizal^th withdrew to exchange her dress for 
one more adapted for travelling. Miss Delamere approached 
her brother, and besought him to master his feelings. 

" My feelings 1" he said ironically, «* what are feelings ? 
Where do they exist ?— But what is that glittering bauble hang« 
ing round your neck? Who gave yoathat, Ethel?" 

She told him. 

" Yes, the harmlessness of the dove," he replied, " may be 
an apt embl^n for you ; but the wiliness of the serpent he 
has kept for himself: he is a perfect- exemplification of the 
Evil One." ^ 

" Nay now, dear Albert, for my sake, for Lady Fitsarling* 
ton's sake^ do not aUow yourself to spe^k thus." 

The bride returned. She was arrayed with white silk, and 
a thicker veil was drawn closer over her face. She made her 
Last curtsey — gave her last embrace to her father and to £Uhel 
—extended her hand to Mr. Delamere, who coldly touched it, 
half frowning as he cUd so, and th^a was conducted by Lord 
Altamont to her carriage. 

Just as the door was about to be shut, Lily jumped li^tly 
^ver the servant's arm and placed herself on h^ mistress* 
knee. 

<« Take the dog away !" said Lord Altamont, angrily. 
2» 
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" N<s no, Lily nhall go with me," she wd; and kissing i^^i^ 
hand to Mr. Delamere, Lord Fitzarlington jumped in, wid^ 
carriage di^ove off. • 

What a flatness succeeds to all similar scenes of exdtemeli^ 






£«very one seemed now as anxious to foe gone as they h^^ 
testified pleasure at being among the invited. Carriage sfi^ 
carriage drove a^^j, and the last guest bowed to Lord Alt0^ 
mont. He was a great man, and no less than the pnm^ 
minister, who had condescended to grace the wedding widi 
his presence. The parting saluta^ns were return^ to biii^ 
with a tepfold degree of respect, which was evinced in the 
sliding steps^ and what might he called the graced jtirouettrtf 
with which Lord Altamont escorted him to his threshc4d : ^^d» 
sublime au ridicule ii rCy a qu*un |»ff«,'* was never better 
exemplied than in the diplomatic obeisahces of these two little 
great men. 

Miss Delamerejstood in the middle <^ one of the now empty 
apartments watching the termitiation of this farce. The 
broken remnants of the feast lay in the golden vessels, no 
longer glittering in their brightness, but soiled and de^[K>iled 
of their contents ; the banquet was changed firom its- late trim 
arrangement; the flowers which had graced the epergnes 
were eitfaer strewed about aiid trampled under foot^ or huag 
down withered, their beauty and their perfume gone; the 
Whole scene, which a very little while before had been so 
proflase of fruit and flower, eiabdiished with alb that nalure 
and art could bring to its decoration, now wore the appearance 
of wanton waste. Nothing is so hopelessly laekoicholy as 
the d^ns of festivity. 

Miss Delamere gazed with a kind of wearied stupe&ctioB 
around. '^ Well, and is this all 1 and is it over ?** she repieated 
several times to assure herself that the past scene had not been 
« dream. 

Lord Altamont rejoined her ; he smiled con^>lacently on his 
teiece: she was the very personification of what a bridesmaid 
l&hould be, except the joyousness whidi dtght to beam on her 
Countenance. T^at expressi<m was not diere ; but the y^i^, 
the freshness, the delicate outline of her profile and her bust, 
tier small oval head and ftu^, and thehenign expiesBion that 
beamed from her dove-like eyes, and |4i^ed around her fbnn 
in a thousand namcdess grae^ <^ attitude imaought, found 
Ikvor in the eyes even of her hau^ity uncle. 

But as he gazed and gazed agfdn, a change came ovor the 
spirit ^ his tiMMightt m jsihe semiiidod faonof oaie whose 



remen^rance he h^ never been able altogether to expanse 
fiom his mind, and who now stood personified before iiim in 
Ihe fbrni of his neice. So strongly did this impression make 
him forget himself, that he exclaimed involuntarily, (every 
man is natural in despite of him8ei[ sometimes^) ^' JSthel Levison, 
by all that is wonderful!" The circumstances of that day — 
the marriage ceremony — the blighted Mr. Belamere — each 
present drx^umstance brought the past vividly to Lord Alta* 
months recollection. He gazed on his neioe with mingled 
emotion and sd^-reproach as he remembered her mother, and 
thought how he had jilted the only one for whom he ever 
entertained any sentiment of a higher nature than that which 
he bestowed in tsommon on all handsome women; and this 
sentiment made him entertain for her child a d^ree of aifec* 
tion which was the sole redeeming point in Lord Altamont's 
factitious character. At the moment when he stood alone 
with Ethel, and felt she was to him as the daughter with whom 
he had just parted, he was for the time a more amiable being 
than he hact been for years. 

But he could not dwell long in this tenderness of ^ling; 
too miich of remorse mingled with it, and he tried to chase 
the* vision of his first love from his mind, by conversing on 
topics immediately connected with his present interests said his 
present ambition. 

"Elizabeth's wedding may truly be called a splendid one," 
he ttaid: *'was it not a noble assemblage of greatn^s and 
beauty ?r— a rare sight in these times. It is pleasing to see 
how nfiuch of nolnlity remains. Besides the gratification 
which I as her father must feel on beholding my daughter 
united to Lord Fitzarlington, it was delightful to witness the 
number of persons of high rank who graced the ceremony 
with their presence. She looked very regal, did she not? 
You know we are descended from royal blood; and Lord 
Fitzarlington, what a fine specimen of nobility! They were 
a beautiful couple! Do you not think so, Ethel? — ^Miss Dela- 
mere I mean— I beg your pardon." 

" Yes, £21izabeth looked very beautiful, and I hope she will 
be happy." 

"Hope! my dear niece^ hope nothing about the matter. 
Hope, in despite of all that has been sung and said about it, 
is only a mouthful of moonshine. It is a bad thing at best ; it 
is a WUl-o'-the-wisp that misleads people. Never hope — at 
leasts never cast anchor on hope, for I should be concerned 
were you disappointed ; and in this case we have a better se« 
curity to look to for happiness — ^namely, certainty. ^^ 
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Miss Delamere was whoHy unal^ at that moment to keef 
paee with her uncle's observations and conversation, still le^ 
to adopt his advice ; for perhap^^ however dreamy the visions 
were which flitted before her, she was never more unwilling 
to quarrel with hope than at the present moment ^ and M 
glad when, upon receiving -a letter, he took leave of her till 
dinner-time. She hastened to the privacy of her chamber, 
and there, irTlhe silence of self-communion, she thought "over 
the event of the day, both as it affected herself and others. 

Although she possessed as little selfishness as is compatible 
with human nature. Miss Delamere felt glad that her cousin 
could never now, in the common course of events, become the 
wife of Mr. St. Aubyn. And she thought, in order to reconcile 
herself to herself, '* Since she loved him not sufficiently to 
sacrifice everjrthing to him, she was not worthy of such happi« 
ness. But for him, — alas 1 how will he endure his disappoint- 
ment ? How will he be enabled to ireturn to his duties, to find 
content in their fulfilment^ to tear himself from all those 
temptations to which his sojourn here has exposed him t 
Perhaps it is right that he should have gone through this fiery 
ordeal; but how will become out of it? will it l)e as the pure 
ore, or the dross?*' 

Her suppositions took every varying form to which lof^ 
and fancy could mould them; but the genuine purity aoid 
piety of her nature resolved them all into a prayer for his 
happiness; and she closed her eyes that night with a tear 
glistening on her eyelid, while a sweet smile played aronod 
her lips. 
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CHAPTER VU, 

Ob! fiMT in tM |>rig^li6«r vhen Fortuve mimIo^, 

An(( the fond wori^ it kind, and all is gay ^ 

And sKe the giiyeit, fondest of th«^ throng; # 

PtOTfiil and mildy T^uplnoas. delieHte^~* 

X» O^ vorid*)i swMiy Harden 4Ma|HoytiQQ^ 

A daz^lfng butterfly, an ainr fawn ]' 

A thing to be indo^ied And lightly ehftsH ; 

GaiigU, bqmat eaptoredy mnaemed with • klas ! 

Her word* her i^aiiee a ||iw ; and her sprite 

Reason complete}. But fairer, fairer s^ill^ 

MThenthie dark <douds 8ptead6*er our shining life, 

III neknesa^.imd in aolTow, and Hi toil ; 

When by the suffering eou^ she sweetly tends 

Witti step that fields no sound, and eye that claims no sleep, 

Deeming devotKMi duty. 

It seems to be the peculiar provinoe of woman to nurse tlie 
sick, A man^s heart may writhe with anguish ; his mind 
may ^^pe^rye oollectedness c» any sudden emergency ; but 
^lee. hun placed in the shadow, rather than in the light, of the 
melaiicholy lamp which bums in the chamber of a protracted 
illBi^s;-^^t him be appoiiHed to count t^ tedious hours of the 
night, and wait in sleepless loneliness the entrance ofihe grey 
<^wn through the half-closed shutter ^«-<-let him be appointed 
to this ministration for the sake of the brother of his heart, of 
the parent of hb being, and his grosser nature /even when it 
is most refined) will tire, his eyes grow heavy with sleep, and 
Ills spirit weary of the dreary t«^ of long watching; for, 
although love and anxiety remain undiminished, he is unac*> 
customed to self-sacrifice, his patience will fail in the details 
^a sick ejiamber.— not so a woman. *- 

B^iold a mother^ a sister, or a wile in his place. The 
^vontun feels no fatigue, either of body or mind : her spirit 
bears her up to a liotaT foi^fulness of self : in silence, in the 
iM^t season, in vigils, in watchings, she labours in her voca- 
tion as a ministering angel^not merely in patient fulfilment 
of her task, but— so far as a qualified meaning may be ap^ 
ptiei to a word^oyfiilly. Her ear acquires a blind man's- 
instinct, as at intearvals it catches the lightest sound, amotion* 
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a breathings quicker or slower, of the dear (me, now dean 
still, as lying under the chastening hand of Crod. Her step i 
noiseless ; Ivsr voice is subdued to so hushed a tone that ! 
never br^ftks forth into the cry of alarm, even when t^ hew 
is sick with terror. And thus day after day, night after nig^ 
the devoted nurse tends the object of her affection, like a 
angel sent from heaven. When all earthly skill has i^led t 
soothe or cure, her eye has never closed, her moral courag 
never deserted her; and where all has been unavailing t 
prolong existence, she has ' by tenderness and piety disarme 
the king of terrors, and made th6 Christian exclaim, *M 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory! 

And such was the conduct of Susan Brown and her mothe 
to ]V(r. Delamere, when, on the day of Lady Fitzarlingtoq^ 
wedding, he sought the quiet farm where he knew he shoul 
find the outward repose his overwrought spirit so much r( 
quired. But he could not subdue the fever that raged at hi 
heart, and soon his. mental disease communicated itself to bi 
body : fever and delirium came on : Mrs. Brown took advai 
tage of a lucid interval in the patient, to entreat that he woul 
order her where to send for his relatives or friends ; but h 
earnestly besought her, as she valued his existence, not to al 
tempt to send for any body^ 

" No one cares for me,** he added in a tone of deep des 
pondence, ** nobody save one^ and it will only be giving he 
more pain than is necessary to know that I am dying. ' Sprn* 
her that pangJ If I recover, it is well ; if I am to die, let be 
know it only when all is over." 

And then he wandered agliin, and talked of marriages a 
though they were made by -devils; and, what sho6k^ tb 
innocent girl Susan Brown most, he inveighed against womal 
kind as trivial, deceitful, worthless. - 

Her mother kept her absent from the sick chamber as muc 
as she could f but there was always somethiiig wanting whic 
it was requisite should be brought, And there was nobody t 
bring it but Susan. And then she listened at the half-close 
door lest her mother should go to sleep, which «he didmoi 
than once, so that if Mr. Delamere calted^ Susan stood read 
to serve him. Sometimes he knew her, and then he woul 
call her " his gentle Susan :" sometimes he asked her steml 
^what business she had there now that she was the wife ( 
another ; but the sweet sofl voice was that which she had mw 
to dread, for she accepted it as a delightful boon ; and, for tfa 
severe rebuke, she ascribed it to its real cause-^^-delirium* 
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e Jkfler Br few days, Mts* Brown, seeing that her care and 
kiQ were inadequate to the emergency of the case, sent for a 
eighbouring medical man. When he came, and had examin- 
li.the patient, he pronounced Mr. Delamere to be in imminent 
nuig^, and declared that his relatiops ought to be apprised 
C his state immediately. Mrs^ Brown said she knew not 
i^re to send, and related how her guest had first come to 
ier house, and how he had fronv time to time returned there 
E^ study in the quiet of the coimtry, but had never disclosed 
iis naikie Of rank. 

On Mr. Markham asking if the gentleman had received any 
etters, and if there were any covers lying about his room, he 
i^as told that a letter had arrived for him that mcmiing ; and 
^hen Mr. Markham read the address, the M. P. at once made 
t easy to trace Mr. Delamere and learn who he was. In the 
^nocence of her heart, Mrs. Brown expressed considerable 
ineasiness lest Mr. Delamere should be displeased at her 
i«ving obtained this knowledge ; but the medical gentleman 
reassured her, saying it was his duty to write to Mr. Dela- 
kiere's relations. ^' But," he added, *^ it is I who am answera- 
^ for the coBsequencfBs.^' 

** Oh !"' she replied, ** you know not . how good he is, and 
^ow kind he has been to us. I have felt for him almost as if 
fee had been my son ; but he was very particular, and I never 
lared to disobey him' in the sli^test matters." 

" All that, Mrs. Brown, was very weH while he was in 
health ; but now we must not mind the gentleman's fancies. 
L will write immediately to Lord Altamont, his uncle; and in 
^ meai;! while^ till I havehis lorship's answer, I need not re- 
i^ommend you to be exact in administering the medicines I 
kball send ; and to-morrow morning early I will be with you 
^in. By four o'clock we may expect Lord Altamont." 

It was a miserable night for Mrs. Brown, and still more so 
For her daughter ; the latter Sat on a low seat at the outside of 
the door, the mother by the bed-side; and, least they might 
i^ant assistance, they had taken the precaution to send for 
Lucy Lovemore, a half-witted orphan, who was the messen- 
ger of all the countryfolks round about, and frequently walk- 
ed ten miles to carry a letter tied up in a handkerchief which 
wrould have gone much quicker by the post. But all persons 
in inferior stations prefer sending their letters by a (private 
[land, — a carrier, a pedlar^ a hawking merchant, by any 
fneans or any person, rather than by the legitimate convey- 
mce, the post. Lucy liovemore had frequently been guilty 
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of losing the missives entrusted to her ; but she dedaied 
she could not hdp it, and her excuses were alwa}^^ 
in the spirit of forgiveness : for the rest, tlie little Luey 
handy enough, ^e attended at^ sicknesses, and seemedl 
take peculiar pleasure in iserving the helpless. When 'biiJ| 
foody cried, she cried too ; and when they lat^^ied, tke lai ' 
This pleased her empioyers^and the orphan girl found 
bread wherever she went, and tacked nothing, idtheugh 
had neither home, nor kindred, nor money. She was t 
nizen on God's bounty ; and, like the birds of the air and 
lily of the field, she waa clothed and fed« 

Susan Broirn made her sit that n%ht at the head of t\ 
staircase leading to Mr. Delamere's room, while she 
watched at the dck)r. Lucy did her best to keep awake; 
first one eye closed, then another; then the head dropped 
the neck, and finally she slept. Susan twitched h^ by 
sleeve; she shook her poor head, nnd held it very erect, 
daring that she was awake; but in a moment again 
4ike an armed man^ stole over her and subdued her to 
thrall. -r 

Mrs. Brown, overcome by sneveral nights of watdung, si 
also ; and Susan alone remained to listen throuf^ the sil< 
of night, till the pulsations of her own heart nmde her start] 
up, thinking she heard Mr. Delamere call. With hoiself 
step she approached )iis bed, and- eyen ihat light 
awoke him from his restless sleep; he drew aside the o 
and recognised his young nurse. 

" What, Susan, you there ! I shall never forget you, gen- 
tle creature ; your and your mother's kindness has been tu 
more than I deserve." 

**Sir," said Susan, abashed at being discovered tending 
him, *^ I thought you called, and I came in to wake my mo- 
ther.'* 

" Do not wake her, I beseech you, I want nothing; all I 
require is, rest, Jtet for ever." 

"Will you take some of this cooling draught, whkh the. 
tloctor ordered you to drink every two b^urs ? it is more than 
that time since you last swallowed one." 

** Anything you like, Susan ; give it me." 

She obeyed ; and having thanked her in a collected quiet 
manner, she trusted the fever had abated, and it had in great 
measure subsided. 

Soon after, Mrs. Brown, whohadbe^nin an uneasy sleep, 
pronounced in a hurried but distinct voioe,-^" Oh ! BeatsoUf 



tfloa, do fi^ kill K|m I do not let them kill him ! But it 13 
Mag ago tfey 11 lieyer suspect you. Never mind, come 
ig — ^I*U go over the hroad seas with you.— Oh! 'tis all 
vnow. He*s dead— ^dead I tell you, and you would't go 
ike up a dead man's hones. Susan, Susan, hush ! — Su- 
must nev^ know if : poor soul ! she!d die if she thought 
father was engaged in such a foul plot as that. But I 
t know, I'm sure I don't know anything concerning the 
ter. Brown wasa good man, and a good hushand to me; 
evertaunted me; hut he's dead too, and I am cdone. It^s 
natter, all is over now !" and she heaved one of those 
«ighs, lialf-groans^ which awake the sleeper; and, start* 
forward, she said, "Oh, very true, I remember. Sir, did 
call I I am not asleep.'^ 

.Ttook you, Mrs. Brown, I am better, greatly better ; and 
ou will retire to rest, I shall not feel that I am selAshly 
nag your out— I pray you do. See, the day begins to 
a ; and I promise to ring the bell should I be worse, 
3fore I trust you will not persist in thus harassing your* 



[rs4 .Brown complied, though with regret ; and lefl her pa* 
: wondering what foundation there could have been for the 
ic of the disjointed dream which she heed partially and 
Qowingly told in her sleep, tt it wonderM at times, when 
e is no inmiediate necessity for thinking of oneself, how 
}rthe business^dnd cares of others may awake our interests 
take us out of our sorrows. 

So then," Mr. Delamere thought with bitterness, "the 
>Qsed calm and happiness which I imagined reigned here 
lere humbug, — a farce, like all the rest.. Something of 
le has been known to, if not participated in by, this de* 
e matron ; and Susan Brown is the child it may be of a 
derer. Dreams are but the shapes of realities twisted into 
esque forms--caricatures of things which have been, or 
shadows it may be of things to come. If it were given 
command our dreams, we should reign over a world of 
own, and possess a power that would know no limit : but 
r Mrsu Brown evidently had no power over her drewn, 
would she. not have writhed and heaved so under its in^ 
Qce. It is strange, that not even in thesepeople, whose 
k and situation seemed to place them equally above want 
ipart from scenes of turmoil and temptation— that even 
le people should have some circumstances attached to 
n wluch imply a leaven of evil." 

VOL. II. —B . 
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As these thoughts occupied Mr. Delameie, he beard a 
low scratching noise at his door. Sick and imaginative pc<^^ 
pie are alive to every sound and full of" thick-coming fancies. 
He called to know if any pne was. there ; the door was €f)eB< 
ed directly by Lucy Lovemore. 

" Who are you, my pretty girl 1" ask^ Mr. Selamere. 
^M don*t know." 

"What is your name t" 

" Lucy, or Lovemore, which ever you like best.'* 
^ "What are you doing here?" 

" Cutting notches wiSi my knife on your door." 

"What for?" 

" To know how long I'm to be before I give you somethinf 
to drink." _ 

"Who bade you give me somethmg to drink 1 and how 
will the notches you are cutting guide you as to the time T 

Lucy could never follow two ideas consecutively, so replied, 
" You puzzle me ; I don't understand." 

Mr. Delamere was aware that, from the appearance of the 
girl, it could not be childness which rendered her stupid; and 
a certain vacancy in h^ large light blue eyes told him she 
was not in her right mind. c 

" How odd," he thought, "to put a madjgirl at my door;" 
and his whole ideas of the place, and the people he was with, 
became subverted. He had still the weakness of malady liii< 
gering about, him, which, joined to his suspicious temp^i 
made him conjure up all sorts of contradictory thoughts in a 
moment: but after a pause, he said rather jpughly, "Why 
do you stand there ?" 

" I don't know ; I wVl go if you choose." . . 

" But who bads you stay there ?" 

" Susan Brown.' 

" Where is she ?" J 

"Gone to bed." 

"Why did she go to bed ?" . , 

"Mrs. Brown made her." 

" And so you remained to serve me ?" 

" To serve you J — no, to give you some drink." 

" Why, is not that the same thing ?" 

"Isit?" 

" You area fool — ^begone!" |j 

" They never call me a fool, sir ; I can do what I am de* 
sired; and so I will go away ;" and Lucy turned to the door 
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E^^iyt Lucy ; if I were to give you a letter, would you 

P» it to the post?" 

^^"Yesysir." 

** Well, then, bring me that desk," pointing to one ; ^ and 
■rait outaide of the door: as soon as I have done writing, I 
irill call you ; do you understand 1" 

*• Yes, sir;" and Lucy went to her post. 
- "How extraordinary I" thought Mr. Delamere; but, as he 
Feoonsidered the case, he understood that :^ the Browns em« 
ployed this simple girl Lucy to relieve the^ from the great 
&tigue they had undergone in attendii^ him. That was not 
yery extraordinary ; but Mrs. Brown's dream he could not 
Itocount for; and 'he thought it had a peculiar savour of 
^mngled truth with fklsehood, that made him determine to 
^ it through. In the mean time he wrote to Mr. Dampier. 

**Dbar Dampier, 

" 1 have been near dead; but jou know the old Scotch 

proverb, * It is long er^ the de'il dies at the dyke side ;' so I 

am aMve again, only confoundedly weak, not able to write 

another word, except come to me directly. Yours, 

"A.D." 
«« TliiB FartOB, September.** 

There is nothing that some characters -dread more than 
showiiEig themselves in their true colours, especially if these 
ooloura be of the sombre hue of sentiment : . the gall of disap- 
pointment overflows at the idea of an indi^Ebrent person know- 
ing its bitterness; and the most really sentimental persons 
are generally those who make a joke of everything. 

Mr. Delamere called for a light, which Lucy brought him, 
folded and sealed his letter, and gave it into her hand, saying, 
"Take care and put this into the post before eight o'clock, 
for it is of consequence ; — remember, this letter is of conse- 
^nce,*' he repeated. 

" Yes, sir ; and Lucy courtsied and withdrew. She tied 
on her bonnet, pibined her best handkerchief over her stuff 
gown, placed the letter as was her wont in a silk handker- 
chief, and set forth on her way to thepoijt ; but it came into 
her poor head as she walked along that it had been entrusted 
to her care in order to deliver it herself; for the last idea that 
ever occurred to Lucy or her employers hitherto was that the 
post was the safest and surest of letter-carriers : so she stopped 
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at Mrs. Beokey's 8iiuff>8hop, and showiog her the letter, 
her to read the direction to her^aa she had forgotten it*'' 

" * J. Dampier, Esq. Mount Street, London.^ " 

" Thank you, good dame,'* 

"But you be'n^ a-going all that way hy yoursdf ?" 

" Yes, sure I be." ^i 

" WeH, Lucy, take you» breakfast aloiig with ypu« at least ;^ 
and she gave her a little basket well stocked , with eataUes. 

" God^ blessing on you, dame !" 

"The same to you, LucyV and Lucy walked 09 .ffith le^ 
newed vigoiir. 

When she had gone far beyond the neighbourhood whick/ 
was familiar to her, she sat down under a hedge, and haviikf; 
eateQ heartily, and looked to ascertain that the letter was sajfe^ 
she proceed^ ; but suddenly she recollected that sh^ did oot 
know the way to London; and she felt much perplexed, when 
a man came up to her, and asked her if the early stage kal 
passed. 

" 1 4on't know, sir; I be not of these parts." 
i Just as she spoke, a stage-coach came towards them : the 
stranger held lip his hand in token of wanting a p^ce ; the 
driver pull^ up, and having helped the man to an outside 
seat, gave his hand to poor Lucy, who teadily iaccepted bis 
assistance, and mounted also. Being placed side by side the 
stranger, who was in the habit of travdlmg by thiEfct coach, 
and paying his fare regularly, no questions were asked, and 
it was ^concluded that Lucy was under his protection 7 9sJ^ 
there she sat, perfectly delight^ With the rapidity of the mo- 
ti(On, and totally careless of the issue, or how she was to ^* 
fray the expense^ In the mean while she was liberal of the 
qakes in her basket, stuffed alittle boy with gingerbread-imts. 
and felt very sorry when the coach stopped at the White* 
Horse Cellar, Piccadilly. 

Quickly the travellers were set down, and the fares gather^ 
ed ip, when the coachman came to Lucy for her fare. She 
looked Itt. him with her large histreless eyes, and laughing a 
little, said, " Sure, sir, t don't understand." 

" Balderdash I don't keep us waiting; your money, girl!*-^ 
the money for having brought you here J" 

"Money, sir! I have no money, I assure yew. (Mi* gir^ 
never mind the money P 

"Come along, you young baggage," sbakii^ her ptetty 
roughly ; " ncwie of your nonsense, pay your fare." 

" Indeed, sir, I don't understand you;" and poor I^cy b^;aii 
to be terrified* 

f 



** Wliere's Afr. Baker f* asked the coachman, ateaniiig the 
^nan who was a daily pass^ger. 

«* There he is, going along^ the pavement yonder.** 

" Run after him, and tell him this here girl who C(»ned with 
liiin, and whom we supposed was under his care, won't pay ; 
mo he must pay for her, or she must go into custody •*' 

Mr. Baker was a humble tradesman, who knew the value 
of a sixp^K^ though poor Lucy did not. He came up in 
fireat wrath at being called out of his way and detained, ba 
£e said, from business. The matter was explained to him ; 
twt, lookiiig hard at the girl, he declared he knew nothing at 
«11 about her ; that he supposed it wsis a hoax, and he was 
not gcnng to pay for the fun. 

Upon this, Lucy was about to be taken into custody, when 
a Jew who chanced to be passing inquired the cause of the 
crowd which had now gathered around. There was some* 
thing in his appearance which attracted Lucy^s curiosity, for 
«he was unconscious of her own unpleasant situation, and, 
^ippealling to him^ she said, " Will jrou tell me, sir,— for you 
look very wise, — where I am to deliver this letter ?" and she 
^uitied her silk handkerchief and showed her treasure. 

The* name and address of Dampier at once struck Levy, 
ibr it was himself; and the transaction at the gambling-house 
was not forgott^ by him. A mixture of curiosity and an 
impulse of kindness, together with the thought that he might 
be paid with interest for the temporary loan of a trifling sum, 
induced him to ofller to pay the girl's &re, which he did, and 
taking Lucy's hand he walked away with her in the direction 
of Mount Street. 

"Where do you come from? and what brought you to 
townT' were his first words to Lucy. 

" I came from the form, at the sign of the Bee and Flower ;" 
but she was incapable of answering further, one idea at a time 
was all she could master. 

" But what made you leave the farm ?" 

"To bring this letter," showing the one she held in her 
hand. 

« Who bade you bring it?" 

"I think they call the sick gentleman Mr. Delamere." 

" Are you sure that is his name!" 

" Yes, sure.'* 

Levy required no further insight into Lucy's history to be 
aware that she was an innocent country girl ; but he won- 
doted why she ted been ^trusted with a letter instead of 
2s 
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sending it by t|ie post, and, above alU why she had been seat Iw 

without money to defray her journey. I ^ 

" To whom do you belong r* \^ 

" To God." I « 

Levy actually stood still and gazed at her under her boimet 

No one could look at her eyes and not see the peculiar cha* 

racteristic which marks those features more than all the rest 

of the countenance with any aberration of intellect, and yet 

there was nothing foolish in the answer she made to Levy's 

question. Though it was equally applicable ta all persons, it 

was more strilqngly exemplified in her; but a simple truth 

coming unexpectedly to the ear is sometimes startling. 

They soon reached Mount Street, that thoroughfare to all 
western parts of the metropolis. Oh! if its houses could 
relate the events which have befallen their inhabitants, Moui^ 
Street alone of all the streets in London might f\imisk a 
ponderous chronicle ! There once lived the garrulous trave- 
ler, whose memoirs, though they have passed by as a work of 
no lasting fame, were nevertheless exceedingly entertaining, 
and, like all mem(»rss furnished food for reflection. Aj^hat 
book does not do sol After all, as the Duke of Queensberry 
used to say, it is a wonderful thing to write a book ! And 
there once lived, it is said, the famous Lord Lyttelton, whose 
annals are replete with much to mi^e one shudder, and almost 
to dread as a resident under the same roof where he held his 
orgies. 

But now, what a different race of beings occupy Mouot 
Street I Instead of the courtly beau of those days, habited in 
his long-tailed coat, well-dressed periwig and sword, who was 
to be seen ascending the steps of his gUded carnage drawn by 
six horses, and accompanied by runni|;ig footmen ; we now 
behold the modem dandy, dressed with seeming neglig^ice, 
but with studied care in the propviefy of the present fashiont 
darting into the light vehicle wmch conveys him rapidly from 
one end of the town to the other, attended only by the neatly 
equipped boy, whose merits depend on his ^nunutive size, the 
agility with which he springs up behind the flying cabriolet, 
or drives it at a furious pace when it is going to fetch the 
owner. 

One specmien of the latter caste and equipage may stand, 
with a few exceptions, as a pattern of the wh^e toilette and 
appendages of the modem beau. The same serupulous atten* 
tion to the tie of the cravat, the same labour is. visible in the 
glossy complexion of the boots, ankmg such gentlemen as 
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^Mially oceapy Mount Street: for, be it rememberedr Mount 
Street i» an aristocratic street. In the season, as it is called, 
from the hours of eleven or twelve till past one, the present 
inhalntants of this noble quarter are to be seen at breakfast, 
perusing the newspaper, and listening to the song of the poor 
pent-up bird wluch they keep for their amusement in its small 
prison, hung outside of the window, or placed in the balcony 
with a few pots of dusty flowers. What a rural scene ! 
Nightingales and roses in London I — who would ever wish to 
go to the country] At about half-past three o'clock, a ca« 
briolet is waiting at every door of these mysterious domiciles, 
ready to convey their owners whithersoever fancy, business, 
or pleasure may lead them. At seven or pa^ in the evening, 
this race of persons return to make another toilette ; then, 
, away they go again, and Mount Street is in comparative rest 
for some hours. It is the only time of quiet its less dissipated 
inhabitants ^joy ; for, in the early morning, they are con- 
tinually annoyed by the braying of jackasses, who are accus- 
tomed to visit some of the gentlemen's lodgings, to supply 
them with their milk, that beautifier of the complexion, 
(wherefore it is taken by the male part of the community ;) 
then succeeds the almost daily performance of those popular 
actors. Punch and Judy ; then, at twelve, the repeated hoarse 
cries of ** Potatoes hot P' by an old man who pever fails to 
perform his rounds ; and though last, not least, the perpetual 
din of equipages rushing to and fro through this fashionable 
w^t-end tunnel. 

At certain interv^ds, someof the resident luiyunaries of fashion 
stroll up the street, to the admiration of the workhouse children 
and the parish beadle, who stand gaping over the doorway of 
that miserable refuge of poverty, gazing at and envying the 
short, authoritative step of some, and the solemn shuffling of 
othersr who walk with pain and difficulty, for their toes are 
sadly cramped for rooin in their polished boots ; while others 
pick their st^ps mincingly along, as though the pavement was 
not good enough for their delicate tread; and others skim past 
with the ra^Mdity and splendor of a comet. Various are the 
deportments of the various persons who now occupy Mount 
Street ; but how diflerent they are from Lord Lyttelt<» and 
his contemporaries, and those of a subsequent time, such as 
" La voyageur qui ae repoacy^^ Monsieur du Temsl 

Can any greater contrast exist than that of the pfltst and 
present generati(m ? and yet in each there were followers of 
the fashion of tkeir day ; each age consisted of humaB beings 
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who were possessed of the same feeHngs, the same pft88ioiiiig>B 
as those of the preceding ones, only moufied by circumsl 
and moulded into difierent forms. But beaieath the Icmg-tailed 
embroidered coats and flowing periwigs, thoughts and nelingi 
agitated the breast, and constituted the bdng of the man, just 
as they now do those of the present race : and, maybe, these 
often possess qualities better worthy of approval than their 
outward show denotes. 

What though a cabriolet does now and then run overt 
child or an old woman in the rapidity of its flight ; — ^wbat 
thouph one dear friend now and then ruins another in th^ 
gammg-clubs ; — yet, if a parallel was drawn between ancient 
and modem dandyism, it may be doubted whether the beaux 
of a former age, styling themselves Mohocks, and frightening 
women and children, as well as men, out of their sei^ses, by 
circling them with the pmnts of their swords, and making 
them (hince round till they dropped down with terror, or tip- 
ping them the lion,* or pinking them, or any of the other dia» 
bolical practices then in fashion, as mention^ by the Specta- 
tor, with the other still more awfully-denominated dub, that 
of the Hell Fire; to be a member of which, it was necessary 
to have committed one or more-atrocity too horrible to be 
named; — it may be doubted if the records of past fashion 
were not infinitely more reprehensible, more heartless,^ more 
diabolical, than those of the present day. 

Yes, the chronicles of Mount Street, were they recorded by 
a faithful historian, it is doubted not, are far leas black in dye 
than when the accomplished rake of past times. Lord Lyttel- 
ton, abode in his notorious dwelling. 

Mount Street, farewell ! Many are the thoughts and reflec* 
tions suggested by your past and present history;^ — ^many are 
the nocturnal visions floating through your precincts, though 
not to be seen by all ; many are the sweet and bitter reminis- 
cences which are charactered on your stones. May thoae 
who henceforth become your inhabitants, find something use- 
ful, pleasurable, or peaceful in your dwellings 1 and, above 
all, may they be persuaded that happmess depends, not upoa 
place, or time, or circumstances, but is an in-dweller with all 
who seek it in resignation and content ! 

Wh^i the Jew and his companion reached Mr. Dampier's 

• Vide Speetalot*. 



loort. Uie7/wereiqui(ildy admitted to hid fmseaoef ^ h^ had' 
£^ a glimpse of Levy, aiid recognised him la a niomeiit 
^ ^ What is your . business, Mr. Levy i a vkit from yoa ra* 
titer surprises me, I confess: and whom do yoii bring with 

^ A young girl, who \mf for me im^ (iave fallen ihto bad 
lunds ;" ^ and he recounted the incident as it oocurted. 

^<^Sir," said Lucy, advancing and tendering him the letter^ 
^if you are Mr. Dampier, thatis for you." 

lie took it fr«mi her hand, broke the seal^ and appeared 
iBUch agitated. 

Levy, thought he would now step in umI reoeive a rewan} 
ibr his serviceis. r^VMr. Dampier; allow me to £iay> that but , 
for me you never would have received* that letter. I paid this 
young girl's place on^the coach, please to remember, sir ; add 
I am a poor, man^ and <;an ill> afiord to lose my money.** 

Mr. Dcuaipier, who did not quite credit the story, and sus* 
pected there might be some hiddeii drCumstance under Le- 
vy's apparent good conduct, did not answer him; but, ad* 
dressing Lucy, asked her how she happened to bring the let* 
ter instead of putting it in the post. 

" 1 thought it was surest to bring it myself." * 

"It is a pity, jny good girl, that you should have taken 
such a fancy into your h^d: did nobody desire you to do 
sol" '^ — 

"Nobody." , 

" Whom do you reside with ?" 

"Nobody." 

" This is very i^range. Where did you come from this 
morning T" . > 

" From the Bee and Flower inn." . - 

"-Where is thatn 

" Mrs. Brown's Farm." r - 

" And are you g(ring back there? and by what conveyance 
will you go?' 

As usual, these two questions puzzled her, and she said they 
did. Mr. Dampier now looked at her again, and in her toe- 
kncholy eyes, over which a film such as rests upon an uncut 
stone obscured their lustre, he read the answer to his queries 
— the girl was not in her right mind. 
" Do you remember how you got into the stage 1" 
" Stage ! what is thatr 
" The carriage you came in." 
" Yes ; a gentleman whom I met handed me xip, and then 
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I dmi't kaow any mofe; that get^enian," pointhig to Levy, 
will tell you the rest." 

One thing Mr. Dampier determiiied upon was setting out 
immediatdy for the fiirm» and taking Lucy with him. 

" Will you go with me to Mrs. Brown's 1" 

"Yes, sure, thank you, sir." 

He rang the bell, sumnxmed his house-keeper to take 
charge of the girl in the mean while, and turning to Levy 
when dhe was gone, he said, '* And now, Mr. Levy, you and 
I must come to an understancfing^ If you have been at any 
foul play^f you have by any means inv^i^ed Mir. Delamere 
into your tmls, you shall smart for it, depend upon it. In the 
mean time there is what you laid out for coach-hire,** tossing 
him double the sum ; " look well to yourself, for I have seen 
too much of your modi& of lifo not to suspect you of evil." 

" Thank you, wr," bowing obsequiously; " many thanks 
—Levy owes you great gratitude— great gratitude indeed; 
and if it was* only thaX you are Mr.r Delamere's friend, wbo 
voted for my people— *-the people of God that is— -I would not 
do you a harm, fkr less be.'' 

" Good day, Mr. Levy;" and Mr. Dampier arose and fol- 
lowed him tb the door, shutting it ailer him. 

Mr. Dampier ordered a chaise immediately, his whole 
thoughts turned to his friend ; he felt angry at himself for not 
having sooner sought him out ; yet there .were motives of de« 
licacy which had withheld him from doing so ; for he knew 
the extreme sensitiveness of the being in whose fate he was 
so interested, and he felt that to have appeared to watch him, 
afler the event which had blasted all ius happiness, would 
have been very ofifensive to him, if it had not altogether dis- 
solved their friendship. He waited in great anx^iety till the 
carriage arrived ; and when he desired the young stranger 
girl to get in, Mrs. Appleby his house-keeper looked indig- 
iTant, and, turning abcnit upon her heel, shut the street-door 
almost in her master's face. 

So much for the dignity of emended virtue I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The leaYes are falling all arotind, 

Reluetant, waverin^Iy, diej fall ; 
Tlie rWer haa a moaoing aound ; 
*: The redbreatt's notes are low and asaall: 

■ 2. 
With boading croak and fli^^ni^ wing - 

The rook sails slowly, o'er the lea $ 
Time's anni;ud shades are gathering, 
^^ And Winter's oonung step 1 see. 

3 , 
£ach falling leaf 's a moral page. 
Time's myHads thus are trmlden low ; 
- EUich season of oar pilgrimage 
Has yoiees warning as we jgo. 

. '^ 4 • 
We hear, but .heed not Nature's knell ; 

We see, but mark not Time's deeay ; . 
We cling to pleasure's flowerj spell. 
Till every leaf has dropt away. 

Mas. G. G. Ricbabdsoh. 

- ■ ' . - ^ ' 

Lord and Lady Fitzarlington had been married about 
three months,, and were sitting at bi^ecdcfost one mining in 
their beautiful place,. Lavington Park in Hampshire, spelling 
ovBr the, dozen newspapers with which their table was co- 
vered. 

" What shall we do to-day, love;" asked Lady Fitzarling- 
ton with a yawn ; " the weather threatens rain — ^it *Ss quite 
chilly, I declare, already; very soon there will not be a leaf 
on the trees, — see how they sweep aboutl I do not wonder 
that the French imagine we have a regular set of suicides 
every year as this duU month comes round." ^ 

Lord Fitzarlington was deeply buried in the paper he was 
reading, and did not immediately answer her. 

" Living in the country," she said pettishly, " does not 
mend people's manners." 

" I beg your pardon, Elizabeth f did you speak to me?" 

" It is of no consequence," she said, checking her ill hu- 
mour, " I only made a dull remark not worth hiring.'' 
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** Shall we drive to the Dsve&ports' diis aftemoon?" 
joined Loid Fitzariington, "it is more than time that we 
turn some of oor hridial yisits; finr if we mean to ke^ up ear] 
interest in the ooonty, k will not do altogether to cut people.* ; 

*«You are ri^t thrae," answered Lady Fitzariington; 
** if we neglect to cultivate boors and bears, and borei alto- 
gether, they will some day or oth^ ^ out of their dens and 
perhiq)6 play at * change seats, the kmg's c<»ning;' so let «, 
love, set about a regular visiting duty, and go on ev^ day 
till we get lid of the list. Besides,*' she added, brightening 
up, " it will be arousing to see Miss Elvin, <^ merry-thouglit 
memory, transmuted into Lady Davenport. Are you ac- 
quainted with Sir Richard? what sort o£.a man is the bus- 
band?" 

" Tiresome to excess ; thinks himself a connoisseur of the 
fine arts, and of a delicate cuisine^ and of everything, in 
short, concerning which he is totally ignorant. He misses the 
mark at which he aims, and yet is not sufficiently ridiculous 
to excite one's laughter. Altogether this visit is a hopeless 
^x>ncem in the way of entertainment. Nevertheless, Sir Ri- 
chard has a vote, and it is a thing that must be done, there- 
fore best done quickly; so, EHizabeth, that matter is settled; 
I will look at my stables and order our equipage." 

Lady Elizabeth walked through the range of apartments, 
which she had just furnished iaihe last taste of splendid luxu- 
ry ; but there was nothing more to be done; every possible 
ornament which could give a finish to its beauty was placed, 
and she had only to wish that some of the eyes whose verdict 
confers fame, should behold the beauty and riches of her 
matohless abode : for she said, as she moved slowly from room 
to room, her own figure only reflected in the mirrors that de- 
corated the walls, ^^ All this is made to be seen, without which 
it cannSt be ^oyed." 

But Lady Elizabeth had too powerful a mind to rest long 
upon outward show, merely as such; and she had already 
commenced plans for benefiting the poor on her husband's 
estates : but, though Lord Fitzariington supplied her amply 
with means, and wholly with leave to .do what she liked in 
this respect, he laughed at what he called her Utopian ideas 
of usefulness, and took no part in them whatever. 

" How different," she thought, " fipom his brother I With 
what delight he would have assisted me ! with what active in- 
terest he would have accompanied me on such occasions, and 
encouraged, by his presence, the dii]ferent persons engaged in 



j||ie ^sractttidn of the plan 1 But Fitzapriixigton is positive^ duh 
Hasted when I endeavour to explain to him the advantages 
%i^ch, in all human ^robaj^ityy will accrue to himself fvom 
i^judiciouii employmeot of the poor; and, by providing for 
Mte sicl^^aBd aged, leaving the able part of the community to 
^ork With undivided labour. But I am alone in this under- 
%iking» and it ceases to be pleasurable, Thei source of all in- 
^^iest.is dried up for me, that of partidpating in another's 

Jbdings^ Oh ! St. Aubyn ! But-it must not ^ No thcnight 

^ you, ishall now stand between me and happiness 1" Again 
fibe sighed very deeply,, and walked up*8tairs to her observar 
^ry. 

Every astronomical instrument, every work upon the sd- 
^nce, had been placed and arranged to aid her in the prosecu- 
^OQ of her cmce favourite study; but the pupil was alone. 
$he had now no master-mind to lead her on in this exalted 
.pursuit. She thought of her cousin, and as she recalled his 
tright imaginative discourses to mind, she wondered she had 
not piiased them more. How few persons value any posses- 
sion till they have k>st it ! ^ 

"Poor, sweet Ethel!" she said, apostrophising her cousin 
aloud, " it would be a comfort to me were she here: but she 
does not love me now; she has written to me only once'since 
I married. Well, my father at least enjoys the greatness of my 
position ; whenl return to town he will feel proud of his child. 
Proud! yes; but is that all? What if I should have mistaken 
my lot? What if ..... But I must remember who and 
what I am, and not suffer these evil thoughts to overcome 
mer 

A knock was heard at the door, " Is your ladyship at home 
to Mrs. EU^mere?" 

** Yes," she replied with alacrity; and, happy to get rid of 
herself, she hastened to join her visitor. 

Mrs, Hlesmere was the wife of a large landed proprietor 
adjoining Lord Fitzarlington's estate. At another tinie Lady 
Fitzarlington would have thought her beneath her notice; but 
at the present, any person was a relief to her. When she met. 
this lady, she saw at a glance that she was neither a quiz nor 
a person to be quizzed. Young and pleasing, with unpretend- 
ing manners, which were the result of good sense and goo4 
feeli^, rather than of high polish, Lady Fitzarlington was 
immediately convinced that she would be an acqmsition to her 
in the country, and courted her accordingly. ''Whatever a 
young, loved, and loving wife may suppose, no wc^an can be 

VOL. n.— -F 
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kappy without some femate (Head 4o fill tip those ut^nmli otlie 
time^ when the duties aed avocations of her husband demanll^ 
his absence. In the -most independent mtnds tkare is a ten* 
demess in wom^i, which makes them seek for women's m-V^ 
ciety; and they leel that there is -a refleeted kistire «iii9aa^ l^ 
from an intercourse with their own sex, for the deprivatioBK» | ^ 
which nothing can compensate. Let this consideration Ope> 
rate on every wcmttm ^o may thoughtlessly detract fi^mtbe 
character of others. It is' wonderful what a woman may <)o 
to mar the reputation of ' another, and the reverse : happkst 
are those who, in as far as they can do-so, east a light, and nd 
a shadow, on the path of their fellow-creatures^^ 



CHAPTER VIIL 

*Tis done; dreftd Winter spreads hi» latest glooDjis, 

And reigns tremendous o*er the eonquer'd jTear. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behcdd, food man ! 

See here thj pictured life $ pau some few years. 

Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 

Thy sober autumn fading into age. 

And pale eondttding irwter eoBies at last 

And shuts the seene. 

THOXPSOH'a SeOBOfUf 

Christmas is come again— merry, happy, holy Christmas, 
with all its shining holly and sparkling frost-work; not, a 
sickly, green Christmas, but a wholesome, sturdy, rough- 
coated, hard-Visaged, cheerful, old-fashioned Christmas: — 
bright blue skies that might be mistaken for summer, were it 
not for the dazzling whiteness of the crisped earth ; joyous 
children in full chase of health, happiness, and snowballs; 
tRihe robins, frisky dogs, prancing horses, and troops of 
young Jiearts setting forth to invigorating exercise, with aJI 
tJie mirthful glee that such a Christmas inspires. 

Great preparations were made at Altamont Castle for the 
celebration of the season, and for the reception of Lord and 
Lady Fitzarlmgton, together with the other branches of the 
fkmily, as well as the mpst distinguished part of the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Delamere had yielded to her uncle's request^ and 
continued to reside at the castle. Now that he was alone in 



niid0U>£M»^gnuidei(ur the biui not the heart to Icfive him, 

ialiy as her brother was not at home, and sioce his re* 

from illaeas had been wwdering. about no one knew 

'^^9*^iilhW*^ It had be^i a s^rkNis fuid ever^during sorrow to 

" ^^fttt to think that she was no longer iwoesfiary to thatl>fother^s 

^^^I^pinesti but though she had written to him frequently, she 

^i^esner had^expressed any peensh reproaehes ibr his unkind* 




^ -^^ There was-tio eommunieation betwemi Mr. St. Aubyn and 
- liord Aitai^Aont; ior» though the latter had invited him several 
^ "^ino^s tothe^asile, he unifinmly sent an apology ; and the last 
^aoe he did so, he injEbrmed Lord AJtamont, that, owing to his 
kmg absence, he found his duty compelled him to remain in 
bis parishi and endeavoured to redeem the mischief which his 
neglect had occasioned. 

Miss Delamere sighed as she read this note aloud to her 
nnole ; but .she thought within her own mind that Mr. St. 
Aubyn was right ; and she esteemed, him the more for his in* 
ge«iious confession of having been wrong* - 

At regular int^vals hoinl AJtamont received letters from 
his dat^hter ; they gave him details of the splendour of La- 
vitigton Park, and aUuded to Uie ma^ficence of her situation, 
(tod Lord Fitaarlington's eonsequence in the county. But 
there was no natural burst of filial afi^tion to\fards himself, 
00 regret at being parlied from her &ther— *no eiKpr^ssion of 
delight at the hope of soon paying him a visit. 

Lord Altamont tried to tlunk of his child's aggrandizement : 
and to sun himself in the reflected lustre of her greatness, he 
would repeat for the thousandth time to hia patient niece the 
advantages to be derived by .himself cuid all his house from 
iuch a match as Lord Fitzarlington's with his daughter. 
" You are concious, my dear niece, I am, sure you are, how 
vast is the benefit which accrues to your brother and yourself, 
for instance, in this alliance, which unites you in connexion 
with so great a nian as Lord Fitzarlington. Connexion, my 
dear niece, is the great point to look at in all matrimonial ar- 
rangements, — ^yes. Miss Delamere, everything depends upon 
connexicm r it is. the chain which links society together. Why 
do you not reply ?" 

*< Pardon mey Lord Ahamonty if I venture to say I do not 
quite agree with you.'' Miss Delamere paused and hesitated. 
Lor4 Altamont looked ineffable surprise. 

" Not agree with me. Miss Delamere! strange,*— hem-— ? 
Well,'— and pray what may be your opinion on this subject: 
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It must, fkrabdeas, be thd rescdt of long ^perience mmi 
reflection.*^ 

The tone of irony with which these words weie 
produced a di^rent eflfoet upon her from that which beat* 
pected they would have done. Miss De l amere always mt>' 
^ered her self-possession when any attempt at tyranny ondli 
part of her uncle was imposed upon her ; and she mid, ** It 
appears to me, that though good connexions are a d&Mtk 
point among the many which constitute the happiness or nasn* 
ry of marriage, they can only be coneddered suek ccMiditkiB*, 
•ally ; for if the great connexions of the one party nerer show 
any disposition to be on friendly terms with the other, of what 
avail are they? And as the chances are equal, whether the 
relations are good people or bad people, the larger the circle 
to which they extend; the greater risk is there that they may 
be more detrimental to, than promoters of, happiness.*' 

** My dear neice— my dear Miss Delamere— I beg yow 
pardon f you have acquired a somewhat scholastic mode of 
arranging your ideas, whic^ you, doubtless, learnt from yoor 
brother, but which, excuse me, does not quite sit well-— -if 1 
'may be allowed the term — upon a young iady*s discourse; 
nevertheless, I think I can refute your argument. In the first 
place, then, permit me to explain, that connexions are a sort 
of decoration to a family, just as a ster and garter may be to 
the person. It chances sometimes that these ornaments are 
of valueless material in them9elve$ ; still they confer eclai ; 
and so it is with connexion. Perhaps you may never see the 
cousin, sister, or brother who is a marquis, or countess, or 
earl ; but, nevertheless, you are the cousin, sister, or brotheir 
of that marquis, countess, or eari, and that is all the public 
know about it : if you are not fool enough to let the secret 
out, they remain in ignorance of the total indifference which 
reigns between you ; and you may come in for a good deal of 
consequence upon the strength of a tie that is merely nominal.'* 

<' Ah !^ said Miss Delamere, with more of warmth than she 
usuallv allowed herself to express, ** Heaven defend me from 
such mctitious advantages !" 

" You are young, my dear Miss Delamere : theory is one 
thing, practice another.'* 

Tb9 great beU of the hall announced a visitor ; and she was 
happy Uiat the conversation was thus interrupted ; but what 
was her surprise and delight when she saw her brother ent^l 
Unmindful of her uncle's presence and formality, forgetting 
the unkindness of the fermer to hert^s she rudhed into his 
arms, and burst into tears* 
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g([i^**^Sfatel? !- clear sistcn* 1 1 am very happy to embrace yoa 
Menoe nore ;" and for a £ew momeiits both were silent. Thea 
iiliiji iifeiifflftg hifliself from heti Mr. Delamere approached Lord 
>^^liltamoi)t, and Ibfoed hinaself to utter some compliment of 
*li8uage^ which was the only greeting Lord Altamont ever 

- Iieard fn»D any body save perhaps from his niece. . 

- " It is a long time since I have had tlie honour of hearing 

- anything of you, Mr. Delamere; had it^ not been for Mr. Dam- 
fier, neitber Miss Delam^e nor m3rself would have been in- 

- fiurmed whether you Were dead or alive." 

** Really, my lord, either is of so little consequence that I may 
wdl be reused from making it known: but I am come to 
pay my respects now, and to pass a few days here, if you will 
allow me." 

** By all means : this is exactly the season of tlie year when 
I wish to draw all the memb^s of my family around me. 
You ape welcome, my dear nephew," and he tendered his 
hand to him with something of real cordiality. 

Whe& the brother and sister were lefl alone, a moment of 
awkwardn^s ensued. Mr. Delamere felt that he merited his 
sister's reproaches, and she felt that he did so ; but the in- 
jared paa^ty is- always the most ready to forgive. ** Let us 
lay aside," she said kindly, taking her brother's hand— "Let 
us lay aside this unnatural coldness, and let us read eeu^h 
other's hearts, and speak without restraint.. ' You know, dear 
Albert, that so long as I live you will be my first object in 
life. It is for others to blame, and to reprove you, for me to 
soothe and influence, but never harshly ta condemn. What 
have you be^i: about for 4hese long- five months? Why did 
you forbid my gmng to you during your illness 1 and since 
your convalescence, where have you been ? Yet, if you do 
liot like ta answer me, I will believe that .you acted for the 
best, and that it is for the best I should still, remain in igno* 
ranee." 

" You are a dear gentle creature, mine own loved sister, 
and in part I will reply to you. My illneiss wa# severe; I 
would: not for worlds that you had witnessed it, and there was 
a good woman'-*" he hesitated, coloured,' and his utterance 
seemed choked as he with difficulty said, ^^ a good motherly 
woman attended and. nursed me with the most assiduous car^* 
Th«i Dampiercame to me, and as soon as I was able to 
move I accompanied him on a lour; but, thougK I felt I was 
to live, I had no love of life; I hare no desire to live," he 
addbd; ^I^seentdeatihodtoimake the misery of all who are 
3p 
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dear to me. Ethel, you have read my heart kmg^ ago, hut » fcp* 
one else shall ; I will he as I have ever heen to all ai^earanee, W^ 
and for that reason I am come here — yes, even to this place, w^^^ 
and to see Aer, who sacrificed me to her ambition. But why 1^ ^ 
should I say sacrificed me ? — she would have made an holo- V^''- 
caust of hearts to her idol god if she could have done so. Is I ''^ 
9he happy after all, Ethel IT \^ 

" I hope so." W 

'* I cannot say as much. — No, lister, no ; heartless prife W^ 
does not deserve happiness, nor will ever obtain it; it is in* 1^ 
satiable; nothing can satisfy its devouring appetite; it will m 
hunger and thirst after aliment, and loathe the -food it feeds jW 
upon." ^ P ■ 

"You make me shudder, Albert. Oh! surely Elizabeth I«e] 
was destined for better things ! There was a time when, ac* l«^ 
companied and guided by Mr. St. Aubyn, she commenced a }^ 
life of usefulness, and with her powerful mind formed schemes \^ 
for benefiting thousands. Surely if his brother Lord Fitzar* 
lington has any thing of that brother's virtue in him, he will 
foster in his wife those pursuits which tend to lasting felicity.'* 

Mr. Delamere burst into one of those hysterical fits of laugh- 
ter which made her always shudder. " Fitzarlington lead lis 
wife to become a benefactor to society — a lady bountiful to 
the poor ! ha ! ha !-^much sooner will he lead her to appre- 
ciate the merits and reward the services of his cook Montresor! 
Fitzarlington," he went on to say, " is a man as different 
from his brother as light from darkness ; his sole object is the 
gratification of his senses throughout idi the departments of 
fife ; whatever can minister to his vanity or his appetite will be 
precious to him ; but let even his wife cease to be the glorious 
creature «he is, — come sickness, or any accident which may 
eome, — come age, which must come, and she will be to him — 
a mar joy, a blur in the escutcheon of his pleasures, «nd be 
cast away as vile. Nevertheless, as men go, Fitzarlingtcm is 
a good enough fellow; hunts well, drinks well, gambles as a 
gentleman ajbould do ; is a protector of all the corps dramatique, 
a monarch who rules over the regions of fashion, not as 
monarchs rule Qow-a-days — that is to say with no power at 
all, — ^but virtually, despotically, and eflfectively ; iii short, my 
dear sister, I could better spare a better man." 

Ethel's countenance had gradually worn a more serious ex- 
pression, till, at the close of this speech, it sunk altogether into 
melancholy, and she made no reply. 

** You see," her brother continued, «< J can be impanial ; 1 
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ise Lady Pitzarlhtgton's husband !" and all the demons 
I seemed thrcmed on his brow. " But tell me, Ethel-^ 
indeed time that I should think of you — tell me, how 
fd Altamont behave to you ? By heaven ! were he to 
I harshly, I would 1" 

fy now, dear brother, for my sake calm yourself. 
! ; Lord Altamont has no creature to depend upon for 
ing of regard except myself. He is, with all his 
•, a wretched man ; and it seems to be my particular 
ittend him. You know that I am not necessary to 
," and she looked aifectionately and mournfully at 
; have, then, nothing to do in this world, but to give 
ime to my uncle. When we are alone together, he 
take pleasure in my company, and I am always 
listen to the enumeration of his titles and honors, 
tiopes that he entertains of seeing them prolonged and 
I in Lady Fitzarlington's children." 
t she, then, announce to him that he is likely to have 
hildi' asked Mr. Delamere quickly. 

«ted race !" he muttered. " But no child of Lord 
t's will ever inherit his patrimony : you will live to 
thel, thotijgh I may not." . 

fc^rbid !" rejoined the meek and terrified Ethel. 

lot Jbok so dismayed, sister ; I shall not murder them," 

Euighed his horrid laugh. " You know I have before 

behaved well, and conducted myself like other people 
Bry house, and in the presence of those very persons 
ig again to mingle with ; as it was then, so shall it be 
Vhen do Lord and liady Fitzarlington arrive?" 
norrow." 

oon I it is well : all is well, you know, that ends well." 
evening it was announced to Lord Altamont that a 
86 had arrived from Rundell and Bridge* He ordered 
brought in and opened. It was an immense silver 
lutifully chased and covered with the Fitzarlington 
d those of the Delameres' quartered together. 
Altamont rose, and bowing to the font, said, *' In that 

vessel shall all the future heirs of my house be bap- 

s it not worthy of such a destination?" 

lything can be so, it certainly is," replied Mr. Dela- 

rcastically. 

blessing does not consist in the beauty of the vase," 

Ethel; "but I sincerely trust that your hopes and 
loDs, my dear uncle, may be realised." 
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^* You do woe honof, lfi» Delamne; hoA V think thfoe 
be little doubt of tbat. Elizabetk^ iMened," Uuming to 
Delamere, " gives me reason to tbink so*'' 

^^ I wish you joy, my lord, of this news; I hope I siay 
allowed to stand godfather.'' 

Lord Altamont looked very comeqaentiaL. **My 
nephew, I am sure^ — that is to say, I believe I may say^ 
Ehzabeth and Lord Fitzarlington woold feel flattered 
honoured by the expression of your desire ; only, you knoWf I 
it is supposed that you are of the Roman Cadiolic peisuasioD»| 
in which case you must understand that the thing is impossi*^ 
ble." 

^*Oh, very well !" said Mr. Delamere, and turning away^ 
tippeared quite indifferent as to his reply. 

*' How strange your brother is !" wd Lord Altamont to 
Miss Delamere, wl^ he left the room ; ^ I am almost terrified 
lest he should do or say anything which would agitate Lady 
Fitzarlmgton. The evil which might ensue is incalculable." 

^*Do not, I pray you, be uneasy on that snore; my brother 
will say nothing that can displease Lady Fitzarlington ; and 
he is a great friend of her husband's." 

^* It is a pity. Miss Delamere, that you cannot persuade him, 
at all events, to cut his hair, and dress himself like other 
people. I am sorry that my n^hew should give the world 
any just cause of ridicule. 

** A man's merit does not depend on his clothes; and my 
brother's talents must always place him above ridicule, even 
though he is eccentric." 

'^Eccentricity, my dear niece, is a branch of madness: 
suffer me to assure you that no eccentric person ever met with 
success in the world. Eccentricity is a target at which every 
fool has a right to shoot, and the mark will often be hit." 

Ethel sighed, but it was with hopeless regret ; for though 
she acknowledged the truth of Lord Altamont's observ^ition, 
she knew that her brother would never be like other people. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'*£fobeutao,** 

Yes, I have qnaiPd the icy w«ve 

Whipb roust for e'er reraore 
And bary in oblivion's grave 

All memory of my love. 

Yes, the long dreary waste is psss'd, 

llie oc^an eulph 's between. 
And time, on heavy wing, at hist 

Has borne me from the seene. 

But, Time, in spite of all the pains 

Thou 'st taught my bosom, yet 
'< The hardest lesson still rei^Mins — 
^ To teach me to forget" 

MS, C,B. 

jORd and Lady Fitzaklinoton are arrived," rang through 
castle, and Lord Altamont stood on the steps of the out- 
i door to receive them; Ethel fbllowed him, leaning on 
brother's arm ; Doctor Scudamore and Mr. Kruidner 
ght up the pear of the procession. Lord Fitzarlington 
ip his wife with an unfeigned sentiment of exultation, and 
as he gave her back to her father's arms, " Is she not 
ing well, tny lord? Do you repent having given her to 

No; truly, Lord Fitzarlington, you are to me as <iear as 
gh you were my own son;" and for once Lord Altamont 
natural. There are moments when the coldest hearts are 
bed, and the most fictitious /sharacters lay aside their 
t. Human nature is never wholly without some mark of 
iivine impress on it,— ^at least not for long together. 
%dy Fitzarlington tendered her haiKi to her cousin, Mr. 
mere ; and said, embracing Miss Delamere kindly, " As 
rou, Ethel, I hardly know whether you care to see me 

a or not." 

Oh ! you know — you are assured I love you dearly," she 

ed, asthe starting tear rolled over her cheek* 
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** I am afraidf Mr. Delamere, your illness (a report ef n 
only reached me lately) has heen severe, for you are gi 
very thin.** 

<* I am pleased to hear that," he answered ; ^* I shall b< 
more ahle for violent exercise, in which, you^know, I deli§ 

^Delamere, you must come hack with us to Lavin 
Park,'' said Lord Fitzarlington, addressing him in alow tc 
*< Montresor will exert his utmost skill to tempt your appe 
Is the ctfinne here as had as ever? I thought forma 
should have died of starvation, notwithstanding the long 
of fare so pompously set forth. I do hope Doctor Scudai 
• does not carve the venison, at least, for he keeps all the fa 
himself; but the cunning old fox shall be unearthed, I proi 
him, and afford us all some good sport before we have < 
with him." 

"Lord Fitzarlington, my dear son, allow me to call^ 
attention to a present which I destine for you," said ] 
Altamont. " See there, my lord," pointing to the silver 1 
" I have taken the greatest peuns to choose the finest form 
the foilage and flowers which decorate that vase ; and 
observe, here are your arms, and your wife's, the marchionc 
quartered with my own. The motto, too, pray observe." 

All was duly admired, and self-satisfaction gave complac 
to the generality of the company. The somewhat alan 
prospect of a family party was hapjMly relieved by the ai 
of Miss Elvin, her father, and a few other neighbours, 
had been honoured with an invitation on purpose to be 
nesses of Lord Altamont's increased consequence. ] 
guest came forward with his or her quota of incense to 
into his delighted ear; and if ever that man could have 
esteemed happy, it was on the present occasion. 

After the first compliments had passed, and Lord Atta 
had given his tribute of flattery to Mr. and Mi^s Rosina E 
by adverting to the marriage of her sister with Sir Ric 
Davenport, and assuring them, with an air of condescei 
protection, that Lady Fitzarlington had seen the Daven 
frequently, and that Sir Richard's was a very fine estate 
Lady Davenport much improved by the matronly g 
which she had acquired since her marriage, — he pro{ 
having recourse to music to fill up the entertainment o 
evenings and turning to his daughter, said aflectiont 
" My dear Elizabeth, if you do not think it will &tigue 
too much, I should be excoFdingly gratified by hearing 
more some of our old favorites. (>iir musicians are all 
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tt, I think-^-^l except Mr. St. Aubyn. Mi^. Delainere, I 
your violoncello is in perfect preservation, and that your 
Sttht band has not forgot its cunning, nor your left hand its 
pBl." 

*^The little that either possesses is at your service, my 
||IKd." And he took up the instrument, at whoiae touch his 
iMoeom glowed with a dangerous recollection of his first ac* 
^Niintance with his cousin. But his outward behaviour was 
Si|lm ; no one knew, except his sister, of the storm that dwelt 
pirithm. He played with a certain tremor, which increased the 
iP«tfaos of his touch;— it gave that peculiar vibration to the 
iMng which does not arise from feebleness or fear, but is as if 
14ke wings of the soul swept over them. 

Lady Elizabeth sang alone, aQcofflpati3riiig her voice with 
Uieharp: it was a simple old melody, the words expressive of 
^ttuequited Idve, — never had her voice sounded so touching. 
93ut who can describe the power music exerts over those who 
^luly feel it? and to those who do not, the attempt appears af* 
fetation, or madness, or both. Is it not strange, that a mind 
^Omstituted as Lord Altamont's was should ever have acknow- 
ledged the sorcery of sound? And yet few persons could be 
^or6 subject to its sway : like Saul of old, it seemed as though 
%he demon fled at the approach of music." 

"Ah!" he said, when Lady Fitzarlington closed her song, 
^ why cannot that delicious melody dwell for ever in my ear ? 
>Kut you must not fatigue yourself: I had forgotten; — ^Lord 
^tzarlington, I beg your pardon; why do you allow me to be 
miy indiscreet ?" Butt as he turned towards Lord Fizarlington, 
lie saw that he was fast asleep. He made a bow, therefore^ 
aad looked dismayed for a moment,-^but it was but for a mo- 
ment, — and then addressing his nephew, requested him to fill 
up the pause by either playing one of his solos or singing some 
ballad. 

Mr. Delamere complied, and sang the two first stanzas of 
the following cavotinft. 



FOR GLORIANA. 

Too tveet, too sweet the well-knowo strain ; 

Tis pleasure near iJlied to pain : 

It breathes a diort hut dangeroos oharm,— 

For in that charm I dread again 

The power which prudence may disarm, 

And lead my erring soul to be 

The sport of tensibility. 
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Ther^Uawreerriii^NiBd: |^ 

Tit the tool*! ecno dodi reboand, ' ■ 

Blieitinc responsive tone ^ 

But hj ttiefew !■ only heard 

To wbom the myitery it known,— 

And br those few it roost is fearM, 

For, ah! ihey know, and know. too well, 

That danfert kurk. io i^lisio't sheU. 

There is a toach, there isa tone. 
Beyond what art ean ever own: 
Not all the manageroent of flkiU, 
Not all the grace of toste, ean give 
That dear, sabduing, dangerous thrill. 
Which in some intonations livc^ 
Suspendipg the rapt listner*s breath, 
Aooyidding sweet, Toluptuoos death. 

Ah I eoi4d I hear that farf alone. 
When all the joy was all my own ; 
When nothing of more common kind 
Mingled amid the transport high. 
But only mine the joy refined 
To taste that soul*t^ witchery ! 
The very air should silent be 
Sole shttier of that joy with me. . 

And yet, Hwere wiser to deny , 

Mine ears the charm of minstrelsy,— 
Too sweet indulgence, one fot nie 
Too iVaoght with danger and defeat,— 
And fly whilst flig|ht may safety be. 
Before the thVobbing pulses beat. 
Before tbfe thrall of music's spdl 
Binds me in chains 1 love too well. ^ 

<* Bravo! bravo!'* cried liord Fitzarlington, awaking from 
his sleep; "Encore! encore!" 

" Your lordship is a great musical amateur, I p^rcdve," 
said Lord Altamont ; " only a little fatiguedi with your jour- 
ney." 

" Just so, my dear lord. Nothing I love so much as the 
opera; I am quite devoted to music;- — by the bye, ^so is my 
brother; I must ride over to see him to-morrow; though, be- 
tween us, I believe he could have wished me anywhere but 
where I was when first I had the honour of coming here. 
Poor St. Aubyn! that btUe fia»»ion of his for Elizabeth was a 
little ridiculous, to be sure; but he's an excellent fellow— -I 
like him exceedingly." 

Lord Altamont evaded a direct reply, and merely said, "• 1 
had requested Mr. St. Aubyn to do me the pleasure of coming 
here to meet you, my lord ; but it seems there is a press of 
clerical business at present, whidv prevents his leaving home.** 
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** Humph !" said Lord Fitzarlington : " I will drive Eliza- 
beth there to-morrow, and save him the trouble of coming to 






You are very condescending— very good: your brother 
xxiay well be proud of having such a relative." Bows wef^ 
uterchanged. 

Miss Eivin interrupted the conversation by saying she had 
just received some very precious flower-seeds from a great 
. ^end of hers residing in the Mauritius, and begged Lord At« 
tamoat's acceptance of them. She had been particularly ten- 
f)er and assiduous in her attentions of late, and, encouraged by 
ler father, actually aspired to becoming Lady Altamont. She 
look every opportunity of declaring thai a woman ought to be 
many years her husband's junior; that she had ever thought 
that young men were not calculated to make a woman happy ; 
and that, for her part, she should prefer a lover who was 
greatly her senior. All these confidential declarations were 
aceompanied by so many tender glances, and such unwearied 
watchings of Lord Altamont's w3l and pleasure, that every- 
body but himself was aware of her design.^ 

Lord Altamont, however, only ascribed the young lady's 
prepossession to an invincible entrainement in his favour; and 
although he would have scorned tJt^e idea of marrying anybody 
without a title, not an heiress, he began to discover that Miss 
Elvin was vastly improved in manner, that she had got rid of 
a certain rural roughness^ which had disfigured her charms, 
and that now the beauty of .her person appeared in all its lus- 
tre; — nay, he even contemplated the possibility of procuring 
her father a title, which would render it less objectionable for 
him to make her his wife. He also calculated upon .the for- 
tune she would bring him, as being sufficient to support her 
dignity, without detracting from that which he hcui destined 
for Lady Elizabeth ; — in short, his head was turned. 

" It is a pleasant thing," observed Lord Fitzarlington to his 
wife, " for you women to remark that you can always make 
fools of us, especially when we grow old: but as it would not 
be quite convenient for you and me that your father should 
have a youag wxfe^ I shall write to Wynne to come here. I 
know he is very low in cash at present, and I think it will be 
an easy matter to persuade him to carry off the prize, whereby 
we shall be safe." 

lAdy Fitzarlington hiad too much pride to allow her father 

to be ridiculed ; but she had too much prudence not to enter 

vot. n.- 
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ioto her husband's plan, and Lord Jacob Wynne was accord- 
ingly invited to the Christmas meeting at the castle. 

When Lord Fitzarlington proposed to his wife to accom* 
pany him on his visit to Mr. St. Aubyn, sh6 excused herself 
on the score of feeling unwell. 

*^ Come, come, Elizabeth," said his Lordship, *<that wo&H 
do. You have some qualm of conscience lurking about you 
respecting the clergyman still, I perceive; but, upon my ho 
nour, I am not jealous — ^not in the least, I assure -you: St 
Aubyn is a deveUsh good fellow, but he is too sentimental to 
be dangerous^ Though you women pretend to like sentiment, 
I never saw one of you that was not bor^ by whining. So, 
pray, my dear, do not be afraid that I shall be at all uneasy 
if he does look the heart-broken, and that you — as you ought 
to dc^-*seem touched : I know all the steps of this affair, and 
shall be amused to witness your first meeting." 

Lady Fitzarlington loooked grave. " I liever denied," she 
said, ** that I had the greatest respect for Mr. St. Aubyii— 
the greatest regard; but your wife can never «ee your bro- 
ther in any other light but that of a brother." 

^^ Nay, Elizabeth, if you choose to be so serious, and to take 
up the affair in so consequential a manner, I shall begin to 
think there was something more between you than I have 
hitherto thought. But," he added, humming a tune, ''I must 
take my chance, like all other good men and true. Weill 
will you go with me or not ?" (opening the door.) 

" I will do exactly as you choose." 

" As / choose, — phoo !" and he shut the door after him 
with considerable violence* 

This was the first scene approaching to a quarrel which 
this newly-married, couple had had : it could scarcely be caUed 
a quarrel, but it verged towards that questionable ground 
on which quarrels usually commence. There is something 
very terrible in this first matrimonial jar ; it is a point of in- 
calculable consequence to future peace in the conduct of mar- 
ried life ; and let all women remember, that it is their interest 
to keep their temper in this first instance, whatever they may 
do afterwards. It is also well to recollect, that, even in the 
most fortunate marriages, the first year is not the htipfiieiU 
There is much to be learnt of submission, of bending the will, 
in minor occasions and trivial circumstances, on the part of 
the wife, which never happen during courtship. And then, 
there is the surprise of finding they are the serving, and not 
^he served, in daily occurrences, to which it requires infinite 



^pnsdoni and self^K^ntrol to submit. Vet this is much easier 

l^some natur^ than to others; and although it may appear 

^radoxical, it is infinitely less difficult to those who do not 

passionately love than to those who do. The latter have not 

Imch an altitude to fall from, when they enter upon the reali* 

ties of life, with all the trials of temper and all the infirmities 

of another human being to bear with, as those who supposed 

ferfection in the idol of their worship, and who suddenly have 

the YeH removed, and discover that the tissue of human na» 

lure is, uneven. All this takes place the Jirsi year of mar* 

riage; let that year be well and wisely passed, particularly on 

the woman's part, and the rest will probably follow : but the 

first year of marriage is not the happiest. 

Lady Fitzarlington experienced this, and yQt it was hardly 
possisble to have met with a better tempered man than her 
huband ; but he was her husband : it was her duty to form her 
habits to his, to.be subject unto him in all that regards the ar* 
raogement of daily life ; and though this sounds very easy in 
theory, and although few women imagine they can fnil in the 
ready complismce with such gentle duty, yet the fact proves it 
is otherwise. "^ 

Mr. St. Aubyn spared all further discussion between the 
Rtzarlingtons respecting himself, by coming in person to the 
castle. A stranger woudd have perceived no change when he 
accosted his brother, still less in his greeting Lady Fitzarling* 
ton: nevertheless, the wife and the busband both knew that 
the calm he assumed was an effort, and the smile factitious. 

Lady Fitzarlington was the first to recover her self-posses- 
sion: she~ talked of Mr- St. Aubyn's garden, of his library, 
and turned the subjects adroitly on tc^ics of interest which 
bore no reference to the past. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, women are wonderful creatures ; they only can 
sweeten life— they only can soflen asperities— they only can 
reconcile contending interests — they only can forget them- 
selves to remember others. 

When Mr. St. Aubyn was alone, afler this dreaded inter- 
view, he felt like a person awaking from a dream ; the phy- 
sical tension of his nerves relaxed, and he was unable"to fix 
himself to any collected train of thought. He could not speak 
or utter a sound. It was a strange suspensicm of life ! and 
yet he had a consciousness that if any person came into the 
room or spoke to him, he could not reply, and feared that 
8uch person would discover the cause of his situation. 

And it chanced even so ; Miss Delamere entered the apart- 
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ment: she pauaedy and seemedio be about to retreat ; but she 
was aware he recognised her, and forcing herself to do so, 
continued to approach. 

** Gracious Heaven!" she exclaimed, seeing he neither 
moved nor spoke ;— ^^ What is the matter 1 Are you not wdl, 
Mr, St^AubynT 

He passed his htmd over his brow and sighed heavily; 
then at last he said, though still speaking with efibrt, ** Net 
very well — I have worked rather hard lately, and am subject 
t9 this fointness* — I beg your pardon. Miss Delamere, I am 
<|uite shocked at having frightened you." 

«* Oh !" she replied, trying to smile, ** I was not frightened, 
only grieved to see you ill ;" and her colour went and came 
like iSa skiey hues <k an April day. 

At this moment her brother entered the room to relieve the 
awkwardness of their interview, and with much warmth of 
interest he expressed his pleasure at seeing Mr. St. Aubyn. 

Again a mutual feeling of good- will appeared to inspire 
bothy and Miss Delamere was delighted to observe that no 
coldness existed between them. It seemed to her enough of 
happiness, that those she loved should love each other. 



CHAPTER X. 

The oirding hours in xnazj danoe 
Swift to eternity adTtnee, 
Apd nan with heedless eye beholds 
All that their rapid flight unfolds. 

Riot and Mirth, sworn foes to thought. 
In all their tempting lares are brought, 
Andattheeloseofereryyear • 
Hosts of assailing pleasures near 
From virtue draw the wavering mind. 
Making the eje of eonscienee blind ; 
And yet bdfore ^s globe has paced 
Its annual round, may be effaced 
The brilliant dreams that now arise. 
Of fruitful scenes, miclouded skie»— 
And aU the hopes of bliss outspread 
Perhaos be overcast, decay'd. 
And e'en the hearts that framed them dead. 

TTieJ^ew Tear'-MS. C. B. 

" Thb last day of the year !" who can pronounce these 
words and not pause on the page of life 1 The coming year 
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^*^^-to many how replete with brilliant expectations, how peopled 
t^wSh hope, and busy scenes, which carry them forward biaoy- 
ant on the wave of time, to make shipwreck, it m^y be, of 
'felicity I To others how mournful is a retrospection of the 
past, how colourless the anticipation of their fiiture ! When 
the heart has been lacerated by past sorrows, even though the 
sorrows, together with the persons who have occasioned them, 
Bxist perhaps no longer, still the effects they have produced 
can never be obliterated or remedied — " we must," as the old 
woman so forcibly said in the work-house, " we must bide 
and suffer." Something of this making up of accounts— 
something of this glance backward and forward on our career 
of life, as the sand of the old year runs out, comes to all in 
despite of themselves. * 

As Lord Altamont sat in his study on the last evening of 1 8 — , 
an unwelcome host of visions flitted before him. Many times 
had the remembrance of his attendance at the dying bed of 
Clarkson come over him, with a crowd of recollections con- 
nected with it ; and one compunctious visiting, which he could 
not get rid of, remained stationary — that w£^s his havUig pro- 
mised to seek out Clarkson's natural child, and restore to her 
(he money which he had left in Levy's hands for that purpose. 
But it was a story he did not wish to bring forward; and, like 
many things we half wish to do, yet leave undone, Lord Al- 
tamont had suffered the matter to drop into abeyance, always 
intending at some future moment to give it his attention. 

But " procrastination is the thief of time ;" it is the gulf in- 
to whifch foul and fair are thrust away together out of sight, • 
yet not wholly forgotien ; for in the present moment, when 
every thing was apparently smiling around Lord Altamont, 
this thought arose to cloud all his brilliant prospects — he had 
not fulfilled his promise ,to a dying man. 

From these reflections Lord Altamont was summoned by 
the striking of a clock, which announced the hour when he 
usually met his family at tea : and this evening Lady Tho- 
mas and her daughter, and Mr. Shughborough, and Lord 
Jacob Wynne, had joined the family circle ; so~that he made 
an effort to drive these troublesome recollections away, and 
to appear among the persons assembled with an air of joyous- 
ness suit€5d to the occasion. * 

Lady Thomas had settled it in her own mind, (as good 

mammas will often do,) that Mr. Delamere, after all, was no 

bad speculation for a young lady; and she came determined 

to begin the siege in. person. For this reason, she contrived 

2 G 
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to hedge him in a COTner from which she knew he coxii 
escape without walking along the room, which, she was awt^ 
he always avoided. She affected to consult him respecdngjj 
addition she was huilding to her country-house, and hesoi 
him to come and spend some days with her, in order thaj 
might be the better judge ; she had also a new rondo to &I 
him, which Miss Thomas had herself composed, widi an ac^ 
compainment for the violoncello : " And although," added 
Lady Thomas, «*she had been far from well, (poor Amelia! 
she was a girl of great sensibility,) still she never neglected 
her accomplishments. Since Miss Elvin's marriage, indeed, 
her spirits had been very low ; for they were more than sis- 
ters, such dear friends ! that, much as she rejoiced in Lady 
Davenport's good fortune, she could not but feel the privji- 
tion occasioned by her absence."- — Now, it happened that thopft 
two gentle doves hated each other very cordially. 

Mr. Delamere listened with great impatience to the effusions 
of the manoeuvring Lady Thomas, while his eyes were con- 
stantly pursuing Lady Fitzarlington. 

Lady Thomas at last perceived this, and suddenly stopping, 
she said, *' Another time, Mr.. Delamere, will do. as well." 
Then moving to the opposite aide of the room, she sat down 
to consider what was next to be done. Lord Jacob Wynne 
was deeply engaged with Miss Elvin at chess ; Mr. St. Aubyn 
turning over some music; Lord Altamont comparing his 
time-keepers ; Dr. Scudamore giving the comparative weights 
of the two last haunches of venison, and Mr. Kruidner raving 
over the beauties of an uncut v6lume. 

Miss Delamere sat by her cousin Lady Fitzarlington, and 
appeared to regard her with all the affectionate admiration 
which she had ever entertained for her. Who can know the 
foldings of the heart? .Was it that jealousy no longer in- 
fluenced her, now that her cousin had become a wife ? or was 
it that her gentle nature could not long harbour indifference 
to' those she had once loved, when their presence, together 
with the recollection of past friendsjiip, combined to renew 
the spell? 

** It is about our usual hour for retiring," observed Lord 
Altamont ; " but, in honour of the season, we must see the 
Old Year out, and the New Year in." 

" And drink of the wassail bowl," observed Dr. Slcudamore 
in a whisper to Mr. Shughborough ; " that is a good custom 
which my lord always keeps up. 

" In the mean while," said Lord Altamont, " let us ontje 
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erfbrm some of the choice catches and glees which we 
sing : I think our whole orchestra, .vocal and instru- 
, are assembled. — Mr. St. Aubyn, I hope you have not 
iioi your skill in the delightful art ? I observe you have 
book ia your hands, where that charming part for the 
ces is introduced in the midst of the glee, producing a 
: eflfect, out of common usance, but singularly agree- 

^U Aubyn said he had not sung for months ; but his 
3s were not received, and when Lady Fitzarlington 
lim in her sweetest tone of voice, " Will you not sing 
)ur new nster ^" he assented. It seemed as though 
ar^ was much changed— all she did and said was so 
so, almost humble, particularly when she addressed 
Aubyn, that her manner produced a similar feeling 
m, and he forgot that he had reason to be ofifended 
r, and that she had cast a gloom over his existence. 

sang together-r-their voices blended in one — their 
*rere in their voices; and when they ended singing, he 
ed to her, "Never ask me to sing again, Lady Fitz- 
n — this is the last time." 
yr, not so," she replied ; " many, many happy days are 

for us." 

3re are none for m^," he replied, and retired to a dis- 
rt of the room, where he fancied himself concealed 
►servation. . 

Fitzarlington approached his wife. " Elizabeth," he 
IFecting to speak with an indifference he did not feel, 
ibyn sings well ; but the world is ill-natured, and al- 
I never could be jealous, especially of him, I should 

to here his name coupled with yours, remember, — 
.11." He glided away again, and raising his voice, 
ed Lord Altamont : " Really, my lord, for amateurs it 
ssible to hear anything better executed. — Truly, St. 

if you instruct your choristers as well as you have 
ourself, you will have the finest church music in your 
ihat the kingdom can boast of." 

e was a covert sting in this compliment which failed 
reaching the mark it was intended to hit. Mr. St. 
required, however, no hint from others to prove to him 
3 safety consisted in flight, and he vowed to himself 
ccrain to come within the circle of the enchantress, 
e mean while Lord Jacob had received checkmate, and 
uch use of his defeat as turned it into victory, for he 
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had actually proposed to Miss Elvin : she forgot all that she I ■ 
had declared in favour of old men, and the young one carried I "^ 
off the prize. I^i 

" My lord," said Dr. Scudamore, twirling his thumbs, as I "" 
was his wont when very eager upon, a subject^- — " My lord," I ^ 
(addressing Lord Fitzarlington,) " I have an Especial favour I ^ 
to entreat of your lordship : it is, that you would refresh my I «■ 
honoured patron's memory — Lord Altamont's, I mean— con- 1 ** 
cerning a small living which he always promised me should 
become mine at the demise of the present incumbent. Now, *" 
my lord, seeing that the worthy Mr. Barlowe has long been '^ 
in a declining state, I may reasonably hope — Hem Them! ^ 
hem !— that is to say, I mean, I may fear — ^I may soon hear of 
his going to the bourne from whence no traveller returns. 
Should the loss of so excellent a man, my own very particular p 
friend too, unfortunately occur, I flatter myself I am as well 
fitted as another to fill his place ; though certainly few, very 
few, can boast of his merits. It is true, the promise has been 
made to me verbally; yet, as we are all mortal, and there is I " 
no saying who may be first called, it would be a satisfaction 1 
to me to have it under Lord Altamont's hand, that, whatever ■ ' 
might befall his lordship— of which Heaven defend the chance ! 
— I might still be certain of obtaining the living. A word 
from your lordship is all-powerful, and it is for this reason 1 
have now taken the liberty. of laying my suit before you." 

"Certainly," replied Lord Fitzarlington, with affected gravity, 
"it is but prudent to look at contingencies, and secure one*s 
interest against adverse accidents if it be possible : depend 
upon my serving you, doctor, if it lies in my power.'* 

** Oh, my lord, there is no if in this case." 

" Well, then, rest assured of my speaking in your favour ;" 
and he walked away to his brother, saying, ^* What an old 
leech Dr. Scudamore is ! Remember, if good old Mr. Barlowe 
dies, never let him get preferred to the living. But we will 
have some fun with him to-night ; I will make him royally 
drunk before I have done with>him." 

Mr. St. Aubyn smiled, but said, "Indeed, Fitzarlington, 
that man is one of those who does no honour to his profession; 
but because there are a few such, I should not like to take a 
part in setting him up for ridicule." 

" Phoo ! phoo ! nonsense ! It is the last day of the year, 
and we are all h<5rridly dull : I will have some fun. I say, 
Wynne, let us make that old codger mortal. Now mind, do 
you ply him with wine and ale ; as fast as one bumper toast 
is down, prc^se another." 
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liord Jacob, already elevated with wine and love, entered 
mmaiy into the joke ; and the refreshments were brought in 
^greater profusion than usual, in honour of Christinas. The 
^aasail-bowl made its appearance upon a silver salver, and 
ras first presented to Lord Altamont, who, standing up, and 
iQwing to the company, wished Ih^ all the blessings of 
lealth and happiness, merry Christmasses and happy New 
Blears without end. 

" The same to you, my lord," echoed from voiee to voice 
IS the bowl went round ; and when tt came to Dr. Scudamoi^, 
ia.^quaflM a draught that seemed to have no end» Everybody 
ftiighed, even Lord Altamont. 

** JjBt them laugh that win," said the jocose doctor : *' the 
ixoelletnt smoked ham I ate to-xlay has made me so thirsty 
hat I could drink the^ river." 

<« Drink, and welcome," said Lord Altamont, makins him a 
ow bow : ** I am happy that you approve of the cup." 

^* It is not quite so giood," replied the doctor, '^ as it used to 
e in Clarkson's time ; but it will do, it will do." 

Lford Altamont stared with surprise at this familiar speech ; 
iut was soon awaie thai the beverage had overcome the doc- 
Dx« and, in consideration of Christmas-dme, seemed willing to 
lasa the matter over in silence ; when, unfortunately, being 
;&rrulously inclined, the doctor continued to follow up the 
dea he had started, and went on to say, — ** Yes, I remember 
he ale of which Clarkson superintended the brewing in 18-— 4 
hat was, as Hamlet says, ' no more to be compared to this 
han I to Hercules;' there was a fulness of flavour, a potency 
Q that liquor, which the present wants. — ^Yes, Clarkson was 
I very odd man, the servants told strange stories about him ; 
Hit he certainly understood brewing,-— does not your lordship 
hink so? Poor man ! his death was, like his life, somewhat 
nysterious. It is said he never recovered the accusation of 
hat villain Bajldy Dick, although he was quite cleared of the 
^rime ; but, somehow or other, that and other passages in his 
existence, it is rumoured, went hard with his conscience. It 
is a dreadful thing to have a troubled conscience, your lord- 
ship knows! And so poor Clarkson died somewhere in an 
obscure garret, nobody knows exactly when or where, I be- 
lieve,— did your lordship ever chance to hear ?" 

"Poor Doctor Scudamore," whispered Lord Altamont to 
Lord Fitzarlington, ♦*is surely dbrunki Did you ever hear 
such a torrent of unaccountable nonsense uttered by any man 
in his sensesf 
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«< Oh yes, yeiy often,^ replied Lord f^tzarliBgton, — < 
worse than that It is (xoly his respect for the ale that nmkm 
him entertain such a tender renHniscence of Clarkson." 

^ Put an end to this somewhat too much of oonyiTialitf, 
my dear lord, I pray you; for, after all, Doctor Scudamoreii 
my chaplain, and I should not like the servants to havecaust 
to treat him with disrespect." 

But, instead of attending to this command. Lord Fitzar- 
lington winked to Lord Jacob Wynne, who proposed a toast 
in the ^ood old*&shioned style, which was to be drunk widi 
three times three to the health of the newnnarried couple. 
*^ Come, Mr. Kruidner, you do not fill your glass ; you wdl 
not be a match for your firiend tke. doctor if you do not make 
up your lee-way. And Mr. Shughborough, here's to ydiir 
favourite Butterfly ; may she be suocesfl^l at the next Der* 
by!" 

*^ You'll excuse me, my lord," interrupted hcyrd Altamont; 
but I am not exactly accustomed to drink to my daughter^ 
health together with horses and hounds*" 

*^Oh! a thousand million of pardons! certainly not, cer« 
tainly not-— die oae after the other, by all means : it was only 
the hilarity of the moment which could make me jumble 
things so in^roperly together — the one after the other, by^afl 
means," he repeated, hsping rather more than tisual; and 
the glasses were ref^nished and emptied to the healths of 
Lord and Lady Fitzarlington, followed by that of Mr. Shugk- 
borough's favourite filly. 

^ Oome, come, St. Aubyn, dmi't be so wise« It's the last 
day of the old year, my boy; don't be a kill-joy— drink, 
drink," said his brother. 

*^ And now," said Lord Altamont, rising and holding up , 
his hand, ^^hark! the <;lock strikes;" and he counted twelve. 
*' Old Year, farewell ! New Year, welcome ! to all health and 
felicity !" — a bow — and then the cup was drained. 

Some jfew looked grave. A tear stood in Miss Delamere's 
eyes: Mr. St. Aubyn looked steadily at Lady Fitzarlington 
•-^he sank confused under his gaze : Mr. Delamere seemed 
to be in one of his wildest moods, and Lady Thomas was 
sentimental: Miss Thomas copied her mamma's humour: 
Mr* Shughborough's countenance was immovable. 

A kind of mingled solemnity and ridicule pervaded the 
whole scene ; when suddenly Dr. Scudamore started up, and 
with diflioulty supporting himself by catching hold of Mr. 
Kruidner's arm, said, «< Ladies and gentlemen, there is aoid 
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^Mst I must request you to do me the honour to drink — ^My 
.nporthy friend the Rev. Mr. Barlowe. I am afraid he cannot 
long survive; hut it occurs to me it is only, as it were, a fore* 
stalling of the respect I shall ever entertain for his memory 
when it pleases Providence to remove him and to place me in 
his living. — ^Your lordship recollects your promise ?" 

Here everybody burst out laughing.—" It strikes me, there- 
fi»e," he went on to say, (nothmg daunted,) *<that it would 
be but decent in me to drink that excellent man^s health." 

/^Hte is too bad," said Lord Ahamont ; ** he is not able to 
speak plain. Mr. Kruidner, do me the favour to lead Doctor 
Scudamore to his room. My dear Lord Fitzarlington, you 
have been too liberal of wine to my chaplain, or he never 
oottld have so disgiuced himself. And now, my friends, per* 
mit me to take my leave for to-night, and to order your at- 
tendants to conduct you to your apartments." 

Lady Fitzarlington kissed her father's hand, and felt glad 
that the evening was over. Mr. Dielamere shut himself up in 
the observatory, his sister prepared to rest with a serene but 
serious mind, and her prayers were oflered up, in the inno- 
cence <^ her afiectionate heart, for those she loved, and, inost 
of all, for those who, she feared, prayed not for themselves. 
Mr. Shughborough indulged visions of race-courses, and 
grooms, and training; and his favourite Butterfly flitted be- 
fore his fancy. But the person who was the most delighted 
of the party was Miss EUvin : titles, and coronets, and jewels, 
and equipages, hovered over her dreams; while Lady Tho- 
|inas*s vistas of futurity were less brilliant. Mr. Delamere, it 
was evident, had no eyes for the beauties of her daughter's 
^stifF-laced figure and iron curls; although they were in strict 
Accordance with^the PeiU Courrier des Damea for the very 
last month. Some hidden reason, she thought, lurked under 
I this extraordinary bad taste ; nor was she tardy in suspecting 
that it was an undue degree of attachment for his cousin which 
made him thus insensible to her Amelia. 

" Very shocking indeed !" she said to herself; ^*but we do 
see such things ! Well, it does not matter. Lady Fitzarling- 
ton is too proud to forget herself, and so he must of conse- 
quence forget her: and then, my Amelia, lovely, young, and 
fresh, will take her due place, and doubtless it will be a match 
^ last. You know, my dear Amelia," addressing her daugh- 
ter, *' although Mr. Delamere is sometimes rather peculiar in 
his manner, he is exceedingly clever. He is in the direct line 
to the Altamont property, and he does very generous things 
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every now and then, and has an excellent heart: and as to Us 
leg being a little defective, really it is nothing at all ; he leaps 
about with such a distinguished air, if I were a young woman, 
I should think it rather graceful than otherwise: what doyos 
think, Amelia ?" 

^' Really, mamma, it does not much signify what I think," 
replied the sweet Amelia, somewhat sourly; '^fbr Mr. D^a- 
mere will never marry«— his whole soul is still fixed on Lady 
Fitzarlington." 

" Oh, Amelia, thatis all nonsense; you will see very shortly 
he will be at your feet." 

"La, mammat" (half crying,) " I wonder how you can 
persist in those romantic hopes, f^hia is about the hundredth 
time you have predicted the same thingj and, except in the 
case of that old French count, I never had a proposal yet. It 
is very provoking in you to be always reminding one of one's 
disappointments." 

"Nay, dear Amelia, I am sure, love, you know how much 
I have always indulged you — always done everything you 
wished, and this is a very unkind return." 

" Yes, you have spoiled me, mamma, and you may reap 
the fruits of it," answered the sweet Amelia ; and the mo- 
ther and daughter closed their eyes in sorrow and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The first was exerted by an amiable cause, though origi- 
nating in a weakness of character; the latter, by selfish mo- 
tives alone. If the hearts of all the inhabitants of the castle 
could have been as thoroughly sifted as those of the few indi- 
viduals above described, much would have been discovered to 
prove that happiness and misery are more equally distributed 
than a cursory and partial glance would lead one to imagine. 

A few days after, it was announced in the Salisbury paper, 
that the Rev. Dr. Scudamore was found dead in his bed, on the 
first day of the new year, after eating a hearty supper ; and 
the paragraph closed by asserting that " The doctor was a 
man universally esteemed for his piety and learning ; he had 
been early selected by Lord Altamont (whose discernment was 
well known in the choice of his retinue and dependants) to be 
one of his lordship ^s domestic chaplains; and bis loss will be 
long felt in the family and neighbourhood. He was buried at 

•, and the funeral service was performed by the Rev. 

Mr. Barlowe, his most particular friend." 



V 
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CHAPTER XL 

San when^tobriaeadftdielifi^it, 
^ Thal,haiid hiith diMMod 'ndm iniiie to meet. 
How could itB tluiUiiiK tenoh ezeite 
A iigh so shorty and yet 80 ■weet! 

O sav,— but nOt it must not be } 

Adien! a long, a lone adieu I . ,, 

Tet still methinKs you frown on me, * 

Qr nevoroould I fly from you. 

Roevu. 

Whatever aifection we may meet with from others, what* 
ever devotion we may feel in our love towards them, there is 
none, for tenderness and truth -and durability, in tiie whole 
range of the passions and afi^tions, which can compare with 
that which exists between parent and child. Lady Fitzarling- 
ton felt^ when she bade her father adieu, that he did love her 
above sill else; and this belief, for the first time perhaps, awoke 
an answering sentiment in her breast. Whatever might be 
his harshness to others, he had never shown any harshness to 
her;.whatevCT might be his pompous pride. It took a reflec- 
tion from a better and gentler feeling, when he gazed with the 
heart's full glow of fondness on his daughter. 

Lord Fitzarlington, however, was impatient to visit his villa 
in the Isle of Wight, and to give some orders respecting re- 
pairs and alterations that were to be made in his yacht for the 
ensidng spring ; so a day was fixed for their departure from 
Altamont Gas3e,and Lady Fitzarlington prepared to accom- 
pany him. 

- The arrogance of Lady Fitzarlington's girlish manner hdd 
mven place to the thoughtful and more subdued demeanour of 
the wife. It is extraordinary to observe how much the moral 
character Ghang^s after marriage; even the frivolous become 
less so, at least for a time. Holiest and h«q)piest of ties, if 
duly observed, yet not devoid of trial — ^no, not fVom the first 
moment. It is mystical, and cannot be inficinged upon with- 
out sorrow; wherever it is contemned, or vilmed, or lightly 
regarded, there enters discord, and darkness, and death, or 
worse than death — ^living disgrace. Even those who contemn 

VOL. II.— -H 
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its high and holy bonds^-even they oannot wholly divest 
themselves of the power it exercises over their minds. - The 
wife is honoured and loved long after the mistress is for« 
gotten ; and the husband, too, retains a place in the unwor- 
thy heart of her who slights him: he is the &itfaer of her 
children, the husband of her youth ; God and man has sanc- 
tioned their union, it cannot be annulled by aught save death. 

The Fitzarlington^s gone, the whole party soon dispersed 
to their several homes, with the exception of Lord Jacob 
Wynne, who went to town to prepare for his nuptials ; as his 
proposals had been joyfully accepted by Miss Elvin's father, 
as well as herself. 

Mr. Delamere still remained at Ahamont Ccustle : he was 
rather a burthen to his sister than otherwise ; for, much as 
she loved him, she lived in a perpetual agitation, lest the 
irritable state of his temper i^ould induce him to come to an 
open quarrel with his uncle ; then, the latter himself was be- 
come more teasing with his peculiarities, which gained strength 
daily, and it required the good principle as well as good fem^. 
per of Miss Delamere to make her endure the unremitting 
minutiae of torment to which he subjected her. 

Dr. Scudamore, when alive, Lord Altamont had always re- 
garded with contempt ; but Dr. Scudamore dead, was become 
m his idea a me^n of infinite merit, whose value could not be 
replaced. He had indeed rung the bell and snufied the can- 
dles with infinite exactitude at the moment required; and whwi 
Lord Altamont could not be at the trouble of rising to look for 
his spectacles. Dr. Scudamore had ascertained the precise 
hour of the day or night, according to the oracular clock, 
which never could go wrong. He had also noted down in his 
tablets the exact weight -of all the venison which had been 
killed for many years in his lordship's park; aiid, in short, 
was a sort of vade-mecum bound in calf-skin, gilt and letter- 
ed at the back, which being no longer there as a book of re- 
ference, Iiord Altamont discovered to have been an invaluable 
treasure, and never ceased to remind his present household, by 
implication, of their vast inferiority. 

But Lord Altamont was not the only man or wo^ian in the 
world who was guilty of the same injustice : what is taken 
away is always tjie best of our possessions ; what is left, the 
worst. Poor human nature ! if the faults and vices of each 
other will not teach us wisdom, it is a hopeless case. 

To relieve the unpleasant monotony of the castle life, Mr. 
Dampier arrived. He declared, in his open, natural way, 



ikere was not a better place for woodcocks, B^rch tlie coun* 
Iry round ; and then he added, addressing Lord Altamont, 
' "Your lordship knows I have the ^eatest regard for Mr. D^ 
kmere, and am really anxious to know how he is, for I thought 
he never would have recovered the dreadful illn^s which 
sased him ishprtly after your departure .from Liondon. You 
have n& idea how exceedii^ly ^e sufibred : had it not beien for 
^t excellent Mrs. Brown's unremitting attentions, I think he 
never would have got over it. Her services were valuable, 
not mer^y during the height of his fever, but afterwards, when 
debility rendered it necessary to lend him like a child.** 

Lord Ahanaont thought there was more of this than was 
necessary, especially as no reference' was made to himself. 
**It was exceedingly improper," he observed, "that no mem- 
ber of my family made me acquainted with my nephew's situa- 
ticm : and his sister, too, my niece, was, I think, treated with 
gieat disrespect on the occaision, to say no worse of it. I 
&oold have c(mceived, Mr. Dampier, that as soon as his ill- 
ness became kndwir to you, you would have immediately in- 
formed -me." 

Lord Altamont never allowed to^ any one that he had had 
a letter £M)m Mr. Markham, informing him of his nephew's 
Hhiess ; first, because he thought it beneath his dignity to at- 
tend to a summons coming through such a medium as an un- 
known apothecary, and chiefly because he conceived that Mr. 
Delamere's malady originated in a cause which he car^ not 
to investigate, and concerning the issue of which he did not 
feel tmich interested ; — ^if he did not posiHvely wish his death, 
he would n<$t have sorrowed much had it so been ordered. 

" Indeed, Lord Altamont, I should have done so, had not my 
friend in the first instance entreated me to spare his mster's 
feelings and youf s ; and his recovery though slow, was unin- 
terrupted after I joined him." ' 

« I dare say, Mr. Dampier, you meant well: let us waive 
the subject— it is^ a painfiil one to me, and my poor niece has 
never Tecov^hed her spirits since." 

Mr. Dampier looked earnestly at EtheU and replied, " I 
am grimed to say that Miss Delamere does look much thin- 



ner." 



«« Oh," she said, attempting to smile, " I shall do very well 
for all that remains for me to do in the world." 

There was nothing t)f pettishness in her manner of speak- 
ing, but a deep dejection, that rendered her more interesting 
than ever in the estimation of Mr. Dampier. 
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. Day- after day ^litjedaway, and Mr. Danq^ieriiwayB feuii 
some excuse to leave his field sports and rettdm to the casda, 
where he sought out Miss Delamerd, and endeavoured toiV' 
terest her in some new music, or else he would ofier to read 
to her, andy in short, became so much her cottipaaion, that ^ 
any thhig prevented his usual attendance, she imssed him voi 
felt more lonely tha^ usual. If ever woman was free horn 
coquetry,^ it was Miss Dehunere; but she gladly leaned t» 
wards an amiable object, whose endeavoqris to pleaise her w»e 
unremitting, at a timQ too when the exceeding wildness of her 
brother's behaviour rendered it almost necessary for her to 
have some one in whom she could confide, and with whom 
she could considt, respecting his welfare* It was a subject 
she never could bring herself to speak upon to her ^mcie; and 
yet the consciousness tbat there were times when she almost 
feared for his reason, made her cling to the asdy person: who 
was his^ firiend, and wh(>appeared really to ^itettain the warm^ 
eat af^Mction fiur him. This mutual point of inteiest ^ve to 
their conversations a degree of mystery which added to their 
intimacy : but while Miss Delamc»re*i3 preoccupied heart se- 
cured her frotnt^ldanger^ Mr. Dampier became every day more 
attached, and, to use a common^plaee pjterase, he fell doa^ 
rately in love with her, before he knew that he was in the way 
of being enamoured. 

Love generally takes its hue from the object by which it is 
inspired^ Miss Delamere was so gentle, so reasonable, so 
pure, that to love her was to love virtue. Mr. Dampier, to 
judge him by a common but questionable standard of merit, 
was no worse than his neighbours; but he had had hitherto 
no fixed principles of right and wrong; he acted upon im- 
pulses: these were frequent and nc^urally good, but they could 
not be depended npon; and he lived, cus most persons do live, 
by accident. 

In MisB Delamere's ffrowing. intimacy with him, she soon 
discovered this fact ; and without afiecting to reform the world, 
she felt bound, in as far as lay in her power, to do wW good 
she could spiritually, as well as personally, to tho»3 who came 
within the circle of her infiuenxae. Her conversations widi 
Mr. Dampier became long, and earnest on her part: they 
were purely dictated by friendship, and a Christian desire of 
<^ouig good; but he translated them into another sentiments 
he coloured her kindness with the Jfiue of his own feelings, 
and at length deiclared to her that she was the only wcnnauhe 
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i^d ever s6en whom he could love, eefteem, and hohour stiffi* 
Wently to wisk for as a wife. - 

Miss Deiamere had had a few misgivings that this would 
be the x^nclusion of their intimacy, and she had withdrawn, 
as much as she could, from his society : but there was always 
something lo be said respecting her. brother, which gave him 
an excuse for meeting her again; and when he actually pro- 
posed to her, she felt unfeigned regret at the idea of giving 
him pain by the refusal she was determined to make. 

" I trust, Mr. Dampier," she said, *, that I have never given 
you cause to accuse me of coquetry ; and since, unfortunately^ 
you have done me the honour to select me above other women, 
in a way to which I cannot reply favourably, I think I owe it 
to your preference, and to my t)wn <5haracter, to tell you what 
I have never told to any one, — ^namely, that my heart is en- 
gaged -to a person who never can and never will return the 
sentiment. Therefore, in as far as I know myself, or as mor- 
tals may answer for their resolves, I believe I shall not marry. 
To walk on in the quiet path Providence appoints to me — ^to 
live for Others and forget myself as far as I can do so— this is 
the lot which I am prepared to bear, these are the duties winch 
I shall endeavour lo fulfil. Let me hope you will recdve this 
my confidence as a mark of sincere friendship; and believe 
that I shcdl ever feel a lively interest in your happiness. Gomel 
as it may, the cutting off a hope is a pang which time only can 
heal:, nothing prepares us for disappointment — -it must be 
borne ; it is idle to talk of preparation for mortification or grief 
of any kind." 

Mr. Dampier was convinced that he must resign all idea of 
success for the present; but there was that in her confession 
Vhich encouraged him to think it possible that a time would 
come when his constancy and his devoted attachment might 
^lead for him successfully. "Yes," he said, "I should^ be 
satisfied to be even the successor in such a heart as hers ;"— 
but to herself he expressed nothing of these thoughts, and re- 
ceived his sentence with submission. 

To a mind and heart like Ethel's, there was a sentiment of 
leep regret at having unwittingly occasioned pain ; and when 
8he saw him leave the castle, she could not avoid shedding 
bfifl.rs 

«* You may well weep, Ethel," said her brother, as he came 

into her presence unawares. "What fools women are! they 

never know what they would be at. And so you have refused 

oiy friend! Well, you may wait long enough before such 

2h 



aoollier man as he is propeoes to you. People like James 
pier are rare in this vile world of ours : he is a noble, iiuli^iik 
pendent manf. and he is one who would readily have eoihiai 
formed to your views, $uid fixed his creed upon yours. W^lDe^ 
Ethd, I am sorry you have rejected such a chance of hai^|£ 
ness; for the woman who marries Dampier will have one <qC 
the most straight-ibrward, open-hearted, kind husbands inthfr 
world. But I know how it is: poor silly thing! you an 
waiting for the realisation of a dream that has no foundation 
in truth; you are secretly worshipping an idol that wilinerer 
hear your prayers. Qur visions, dear sister, are deceiving 
lights, that lead us on to our destruction t our idols are always 
broken in pieces before our eyes." 

*' Brother! Albert ! and is it from you that I receive these 
lessons? Have we then changed characters? But no^-I Ift 
b^eve it is ever thus: we can judge sanely of the conduct of ii: 
others; we can take the mote from our brothers eye^ but the is 
beam remains fixed in our own. I ¥dll not pretend to dis* |i^ 
pute with you, my dear Albert, on this or any other subject; 
but thus much I must say in my own defence, — ^I could never 
accept the hand of any man tUl I knew. that ray affectioiis 
would be in unison with my cities. I honour and feel a ten* 
der regajcd for Mr. Dampier, as being your friend, besides the 
sentiments of respect which his own merits command ; but I 
do not-r-I never c€ua love bim : and, under this convictioni I 
conceive I acted honourably in dismissing his hopes." 
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" I conceive no such thing. You might have waited to ^ 
know your own mind better; you might have allowed some 
time to elapse before you cast him off as unwcwrthy even of a 
trial. Well, you will never repent it but once, and that will 
be all your life: and when I see you grown into a sour^ld 
maid, remember, you will meet with no pity from me." 

Th^re was a bitterness in his manner and a levity in his 
words which quite overcame Wtas Delamere; and she burst 
into tears^ and sobbed aloud. 

« Fool!" he exclaimed ; " women are always crying: 

^TeaniAre but the sweat of woDuui's eyes.' 

• 

When you recover from these hysterics, I shall speak to you; 
at present you are insufferable." And he shut the door after 
him with all the fury of passion* 

This was the first time that her brother's ill-temper had 
ever vented itself upon her; it was the first time he had ever 
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l^ken to her difi^fagiiigly and without affection. Her tear» 
^nce allowed to flow, she could no longer repress them ; *but 
^e burst followed smother, and she was wholly absorbed in 
grief, when her uncle unexpectedly came towards her. He 
took her hand; he inquired what had afflicted her. She felt 
that he was moved at seeing her tears ; and the contrast of 
tju& texiderness of manner towards her with his usual deport- 
tnent was the more touching from being wholly unexpected : 
still, she would not confess that it was her brother who had 
caused her tears, and between her sobs she repeated several 
times, " Mr, JQampier!" 

" Mr. Dampier ! what has he dared to do to oflend my niece? I 
ivill send for him— I will make him pay for his temerity 1" 
- ** Not so, not so, dear uncle; Mr. i>ampier has done no* 
hing to oflend me. It is true," she added, composing herself, 
*^ that Mr. Dampier has proposed to me.; but I have refused 
lim, and he is gone.'* 

** What then, my dear niece? Why should you care about 
hat? you have done perfectly right. My niece, indeed, mar- 
ry James Dampier ! — a gentleman, it is true, but not at all a 
suitable match for Lord Altamont's near relation. Ybu have 
lone very right ii^ refusing him; and I am grieved that your 
>rother, Mr.Delamere, should have spoken harshly to you. 
Skllow me to say, Mijss Delamere, you have been too indul- 
jfent to Mm ; I shall speak to Mr. Delamere myself." 

** Nay, dear uncle, I beseech you do not. Albert had my 
happiness in view; you know he has b^en for years Mr. 
Dampier's friend; he thinks that the woman who becomes his 
wife must be the happiest of her sex: my brother did not mean 
to be unkind to me, indeed he did not." 

** Well, well, dear Ethel, — dear Miss Delamere — one for* 
gets oneseif sometimes,'-^but it is not right; I shall not do 
anything tc distress you ; you are my niece, and the daugh* 
ter of Ethel Levison." His voice faltered; he actually kissed 
her forehead, and desiring her not to vex herself, withdrew. 

From this time Jir. Delamere was seen no more at the cas- 
tle, and it was believed he had returned to London; but he 
never wrote to his sister— never took leave either of her or 
Ijord Altampnt. 

Miss Delamere's existence became now exceedingly mono- 
tonous, and she had a sense of loneliness at her heart which 
was more difficult to bear than any outward circumstances 
could possibly be. Against this depression of spirits, how- 
ever, she^resolutely conibated, occupying herself in the exerr 
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else of aotiire beneficence, and in practiising aad cultivat 
tte talents with which she had by nature been lar| 
gifled, and above all in a more unremitting attendance _ 

her uncle. , At first she had recourse to these occupations affl^. 
to the-mere fulfilment of duty ; but by degrees they gradual 
became to her a pleasure. 

Ethel Delamere's disposition was naturally cheerful and 
unrepining; but hitherto her life had been one of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, if not in her own person, in that of 
those she most loved. She sought not for, neither envied, the 
lot of those whose business and heritage it is to mingle with, 
and form a part of, the renowhed in life's gay and stirring 
scenes, yet she was not without her ambition, though of a far 
different kind. Had she never desired the power of being 
useful to others? never wished to be necessary to the happi- 
ness of another? never longed for that mingled but perfect 
union of liberty with subjection to the will of a beloved ob- 
ject, which frees from all the petty tyrannies of the rest of the 
world? — Oh yes, she had— often, how often! — and prayed 
that such might be her portion : but hitherto she had been de- 
nied in all and every aspiration of her wishes. The develop- 
ment of Lady FitSsarlington's character, and the final step she 
had taken, had estranged her from that devotedness of friend- 
ship for her which she had once felt : then her sisterly affec- 
tion had been blighted.— Mr. Delamere's life whilst thiey were 
in London could not be wholly unknown even to her inno* 
cent, unsuspecting mind; his wild pursuit of objects, now of 
passion, now of fame, was in her estimation so reprehensible,, 
that, in despite of her affection for him, it lowered him in her 
eyes;— these circumst€uaces, and though last, not least, the 
constant struggle she Maintained with the attachment theit had 
grown up unwittingly in her breast, all combilied to render 
Miss Delamere's existence one of self-humiliation and self- 
denial. 

Yet even thus, Miss Delamere was not without enjoynient. 
A light rises up in the darkness of those who are pure in heart: 
Lord Altamont became every day more attached to her; she 
felt herself necessary to him; above all, she tended the poor 
more assiduously than ever, and her visits were welcomed by 
them with a warmth and blessing that came not in vain. 

Mr. St. Aubyn came occasionally to the castle, and had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the amiable and unwearying 
attention she rendered to her uncle ; and several times, by 
order of Lord Altamont, as she said, the choicest flower-seeds 
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dbs ivere saitiohJs garden. Hesigh^ as he thought^ 
IS bad been done by another, bow it would have touched 
rbut from Etbd Delamere it is a courtesy, and that is all.'' 
» laie waytrardness of the human heart! 



CHAPTER XII. 

Bdt quiet 10 qaiek bosomt it a heU^ 

And Unere hath been ttnr bane : there i« a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 

In its own narrow being, bnt aspire 
Beyond the fitting^' medium of deaive,— 

And but onee kindled, quenehleaa evermore. 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire ** 

Of aught but rest ;-^-« fever at the core 
Fatml to biiii who beara-^o all Whoever bcn£ 

Btboit. 

ro months of the new year were parsed. Mr. Delamere 
crowded into that little span more materials for pleasure^ 
"eaped less of i^ult, than a moderate man might have 
in as many years and yet have gathered twice as much 
ment : he might truly be said '* to die of nothing but a 
to live." It was not in frivolous pleasures alone, or 
s of recklessness and vice, that he followed the phantom 
ness ; the goal he aimed at was to be reached by other 
: glory and ambition still sholie bright for him, and he 
d no toil that could enable him to bask in their effulgence. 
i in love, trampled under fpot by a woman, pride had 

deep root in his breast to the exqlusion of all softer 
g, and stimulated him to seek a reward, for the talents of 
I he felt himself to be possessed; in the suffrage of an 
rtial public. There had been moments, during the first 
sh of his unrequited devotedness, when he wished to 
but, with his inc&stinct notions of life and death, heaven 
lell,— above all, his alternate belief and disbelief in the 
«ce of a Divinity, — he feared to pass through the dark 
I which jao revealed light illumined for him. He had 

his cousin with all the freshness of a first love, and 
all the intensity of which his intense nature was capable; 
ter various stages of hope and fear, his fate was decided-— 
larrjied — and it was then that he wished to die. 
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But this mood did not last long. Albert Delaraerekad 
his early boyhood entertained thoughts of obtainiBg reti 
and had gone through all the dry outskirts of lettmntgin 
to become master of those keys of istudy which open the 
to advancement. The words of Mr. Storley, " you miK 
ceed in your attempts, or die/' had remained impressec 
his mind; *and since he had not died in the first bittern 
his disappointment, he looked steadily forward to a fotun 
when he should command the admiration even of her wl 
scorned his love. 

When Mr. Delamere went to Altamont Castle to spe 
Christmas in Lady Fitzarlington's society, he -exercis 
traordinary self-command, and no one knew except his 
what was the violence of those feelings which were dia 
under the semblance of courtesy and friendship. At a di 
from tjie- object we love, it is comparatively easy to f 
indifference, till at last it becomes real ; but when we da 
day meet that object in the same scenes where we hav< 
ciated under happier circumstances, and outwardly ap] 
be as though we had never entertained a warmer sentic 
is almost bidding defiance to humcm nature, and assui 
power which is the prerogative alone of time and a 
aided by religion. 

Since Mr. Delamere's return to town, he had more se< 
ly than ever attached himself to a political party whol 
his value and engaged his talents on their side. I 
aware that to command attention as a speaker in the H 
Commons was the surest mode of obtaining power, 
ever has, or ever will perhaps distinguish himself as an 
in the brilliant manner which Mr. Delamere was alloi 
all parties to have done, on the particular question 
agitated the public mind at that time. 

Mr. Delamere's mode of speaking varied as the b< 
demanded, and was either florid, forceful, persuasive 
mentative, or commanding. He quickly discerned the o] 
and inclinations of his hearers, and knew with never 
certitude when to cede and when to enforce an argumc 

Every age and every country can boast of having pr 
men of genius ; but the diffusion of good or evil, of 
genius may be the instrument, depends more upon the 
nation of favouring or adverse circumstances than u] 
gifl itself. The times in which Mr. Delamere entere 
his political career were singularly favourable to the de 
ment of his extraordinary talents. Men exbt at inl 




Mr. Delanlere was cme of those,) who exercise more in- 
orer the minds of their fellow-creatures than can be weU 
ited fyr : it was not his eloquence i^ne, nor the enthtt^ 
with which-be inspired his hearers, nor the convincing 
ffeuments with -which he refuted those of his oppcoients, nor 
M the well-pointed sarcasm, "which gained him universal 
iQrage ; hut it was that singular fascination with which some 
Irsons are gifled, and which obtains for them a surer success 
iiQ is awaited to equidly s(^ endowments when devoid of 
at captivating charm. 

^One day when -Mr. Delamere was lounging in the window 
'-'Whitens, somebody came into the room who said, "Have 
Hi heard that Lord Fitzarlington is dead P 
^Fitzarlington dead P' one man repeated to another in a 
ae of surprise. 

** Yes,'* answered the informer, with a gravity which seldom 
gnified his Merry- Andrewish countenance,— " Yes, it is 
Qe! Poor FitzarUngtc^ 1 4ie was out fishing in a cockle- 
Jell of a boat, with only one rower besides hiniself : it overset, 
ther by some mismanagement or a sudden puff of wind, and 
6y w^re both drowned. Poor Lady Fitzarlington saw the 
Jcideat*' 

** Very melancholy. Poor Fitzarlington ! just come into 
ich a snug berth, and married to that handsome heiress, — ^ 
' has been in bad hick, that's certain." 
^*^Devilish unfortunate !" exclaimed another speaker. 
**The prize is to be had again,": said a poor young duke, 
ibbing his hands. 

** You won't pop the question to her a second time, surely, 
Orris, when she has refused you once already?" 
The duk^ bit his lip ; he was not aware that his having been 
iected was generally known. 

"Bah ! stuff I Don't mind, Norris : * faint heart never won 
ir lady.' If you go on trying, who knows but you may 
icceed at last ? There's another chance open to you." 
** Now is your time !" said another, laughing. 
** Let those laugh who win," the duke replied, somewhat 
wrply. " The knowing ones are sometimes taken in," he 
Ided, with more of common sense and determination than 
as his wont. 

« By Jove !" cried the first speaker, " I wonder if Montresor 
ai be to be had. That's a thing to be attended to : I'll go 
rectly and remind Jacob Wynne. Why, he'd be set up 
r ever if he could have such a chef de cuisine: I'd dine 
ith him myself then." 
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<^Iaiii mik^ miistftkeii if yoQ are not aE out in yoor 
culaticms/' rejoiiied thejsecondispeaker. " Lady Fitzkrl 
will ^now the fnll value of all her poesenioiis, and she viF^ 
not lightly forego any of them," t i 

Mr. Delamere had been a aileiit thou^ not unitttefestD^^ 
auditor ; but the mingled sensaticMis which agitated him 
not allowed to trauspire. An unusual paleness ovei 
his features^ and the duke, who was sttre to say somethiM 
should not, asked him, wltk him an air q£ bonhommkf if 
was ill. 

"Never was better in my life," he relied; ** though it is 
provoking to be obliged to leave town at present, and I ooih 
elude I shall be sent for by Lord Altamont." 

At that moment Lord Jacob Wynne entered, >** Come, tdf ^. 
us the news," cried several voices: " is it true that. poor FilsH 
arlington is drowned T" 

"I am sorry to say it is," he answered, in a volee thai 
trayed real concern. " There never was a more shoe' 
accident. Lady Fitzarlington saw the whole affair, and Mu 
was feared the shock might have been fatal to her, for sheir ' 
within a few months of giving birth to an heir ; but her natu 
ral composure carried her through, and she is, I believe, p; 
nounced to be^afe^ He was going to overlook some altera- 
tions making >n-his yacht, and got into a boat not seawdrth; 
that chanced to be lying on the beach. Lady Fita^arli 
had accompanied him, together with Mrs^ J^lesmere, In' he: 
pony pbeeton,^ and was looking through a spying-glass ati 
some ships in the ofRng, when in an instant the boat up 
and, though Lord Fitzarlington was a very good swimmer, Ii«^ 
sank and never rose again. It was supposed that the boa^ ^ 
struck him as she went down, of which there was evidence 
when the body was afterwards picked up, and a deep cut ob 
the temple explained the reason of his iiever having made aa 
attempt to save himself. The fisherman who was with him 
has also left a widow: Lady Fitzarlington entered into her 
distress, and sent her ample sums of money, and ordered that 
every attention might be paid to her. An excellent woman 
that Lady Fifearlington— -noble, generous — always does every^ 
thing that is right." , 

Mr. Delamere sighed deeply; but no one heard him sigh^ ^ 
To listen to her praises, even when they were not ex 
actly deserved, was pleasant to him. He had not learned 
death of her husband without regret ; for Lord Fitzarlin^ 
had been a pleasant, gay compaiuon, and they had enjoy 






^lieiany hours of revelry and good fdlowship together. True, 
j^lRtzarlington had married the woman he loved ; but there was 
less of sting to him in this union than there would have been 
had his cousin^ married Mr. St. Aubyn: for he well knew that 
^he had not sought the alliance she made from any feeling of 
passionate attachment,-^it had been a matter of calculation, 
(^ambition; and if she had sacrificed him to that ruling pas- 
sion, she had done the same to another also, who had much 
more cause to be wounded than himself. 

**^I am sorry for Fitzarlington," he thought, as he walked 
from the club to his lodgings; and, at the moment, his specu- 
lations on the future were wholly checked. He found a letter 
on his table, from Lord Akamont; the seal, which almost co- 
vered the paper, told him at once it came from a mourner, in 
form at least. It ran thus: — 

*< AlUmont OatUe. 

** My dear Nephew, 

** I would not allow any other pen than my own to give 
you the melancholy intelligence which I have to communi- 
cate. 

*' Lord Fitzarlington is no more! he was drowned on Fri- 
diay last, the 15th instant, at thirty-five minutes and a half pcust 
five o'clock. The unfortunate catastrophe took place in con- 
sequence of his lordship's condescending to place himself in a 
boat wholly unsuited to bis dignity, (it is melancholy to ob^ 
serve how the great forget themselves now-a-days,) a mere 
fishing-boat, when a sudden squall coming on, it was upset- 
knocked him in the head, and it was not till many hours after 
that his body was found : — I am happy to say it was found, 
however, and will receive the rights of burial with HU the 
pomp due to his station. I have ordered the whole arrange- 
ment of the funeral ; and I think, Mr. Delamere, you will ap- 
prove of the solemn and dignified mode in which that cere- 
mony will be conducted; 

" Of course I expect you, as my nephewy to be one of the 
chief mourners. The ceremony will take place at Lavington 
Park, ten minutes afler eleven, on Saturday the 22nd instant: 
I pray you, be in time. 

"I have the honour to remain, dear Mr. Delamere, 

" Your very obedient, 

" humble servant and uncle, 

** Altauont." 
VOL. n.*— I 
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." P. S. My dai;^hter,.Lord FitsarHngtoa's widow, lla8l)^ 
haved on this sad occasion as becomes the relict of so great ii 
man and the heiress of the house of Altamont. Her compo* 
sure will, it is hc^d, prey^it any bad effect from ensuing to 
the heir of the Fitzarlingtons, who must when he comes of 
age^ in virtue of his long minority, be one of the richest peers 
in the realm." 

**Pompously ridiculous even on the subject of death 1" coed 
Mr. Delamere, clutching the lejtter in his hand. " Such a man 
does more harm to the good cause than a thousand enemies." 

At that moment another letter was brought him, of quite a 
different, hue and form. It was ^n invitation from one of tiiose 
piebald blues, who are now of the literary coterie^ now of the 
most select and high of fashion's assemblages. Mr. Dela* 
mere wanted to know what had been the judgment formed 
upon his last poem ; and although reviews and magazines had 
all joined to praise him more or less, he thought that a little 
admixture with the world^)f letters, so designated, would bet- 
ter prove to him whether he was really esteemed amongst 
them or not, than any mere written opinions could do; which 
might have been, though in various periodical publications, all 
written by the same obliging hand. Besides, variety was the 
spice which Mr. D^lamere applied to life, and he wished to 
to lose the sense of a kind of aching<:uriosity respecting Lady 
Fitzarlingtbn's future existence, which persecuted him while 
he remained alone with his thoughts. So the invitation was 
accepted, and he went. 

It is very extraordinary, in the same outward form of things, 
to find a difference in manners which it would puzzle the most 
subtile casuist to define, and yet which does exist in the vari- 
ous circles of this world of London. Here were the same sort 
of passions and manoeuvrings pla3ring their various games 
which he had seen to satiety in other parties ; but they were 
like wax-work to real life. There was a something to him un- 
pleasant in being accounted one of these.^ Had they talked 
their own talk, had they discussed topics on which they c6uld 
and would have shone, their society would have been truly 
ennobling: but this was not the case — each person carefully 
avoided the subject upon which he or she was best calculated 
to expatiate. The great cheniist spoke only of the secrets of 
gastronomy (perhaps he had analysed them) ; the man of use- 
ful knowledge betrayed his ignorance on the subject of gal- 
lantryi by reciting scandalous stories under a colouring with 
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I they »er«r wrae dotibed buft in ^ tmcoutli shape of has 
iion ;— in short, it was lilie looking in a glass that tutns 
' <>b}ect upside-down, to mki^e wSh these persons, leho 
the manners' and follies of their superiors in rank and 
n, and thereby lost their own superiority in learning and 
t. - -■ 

low differait," he thoij^ht, " from Susan Brown f Est 
e good feeling and cood sense endow her simple demean 
with a potish to which these elaborate copyists of refined 
ty can never attain. Poor Susan Brown 1 I hope I haye 
n^ to reproach myself with on her account,— I should be 
lain if I had.'' And then he continued to drawcompari* 
betwe^ her unsophisticated nature and the factitious de- 
oent of the persons by whom he was surrounded, till he 
lisgusted with them, and with himself for being amongst 
and then he suddenly snatched up his hat and disap- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Why all this ton for tnonipln of an iMmr?— 
What thoneh he wade in beiOth, or aoar m-fiunef 
Earth's highest station, ends in * Here he liea.' 

Has Death hisfopperi^s^ Then weU inar life 
Put on her plmne, and fai her rainbow shine. 

Tomni* 

/nxN Lady Fitzarlington behdd the awful csatastrophe of 
husband's sudden aj^ most unexpected death, sl^ was 
ck dumb wit^ horror. The agony of th^ suspense which 
endured, between the moment of the boat's being ingulph- 
and the hope that he would again rise to the surface and 
3 himself by swimming, was of such racking intensity, 
; it rendered her for ft time insensible to all feeling, fer she 
ted. Every attempt was made to save the sufiferers; and 
;. / EUesmere, aware, of Lady Fitzarlington*s situation, 
iled herself of this circumstance to have her conveyed back 
he rocks, where the villa was situij^. When her s^sises 
dtially returned, she made an effi>rt^i9 rush out of the room; 
her friend asmired her that every means which humanity 
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€» skill could devise, 4iad been employed to leacue her Iit» 
band. 

** Why is he not here, theni" she asked, with a desperate 
Cftlmness which made her hearers sick with sorrow. 

The sad truth which every passing instant served to eon- 
firm was at lenffth imprinted on Lady Fitzariington's mind- 
she knew that her husband was no more. - It was several 
hours d^Rer the accident had happ^ied before the ixxlies oooM 
be found i and it was hoped she would not hear when he mn 
brought into the house,— ^-but she knew the meaning of the 
footsteps that slowly mounted the stair^ and ^le expcessioii of 
her countenance testified that she did so. 

That awful night passed under the stunning influence of the 
immediate blow; but when anoth^ day arose, Lady Fitzarliog- 
ton was alive to the whole horror of the event. Her husband 
was dead : she was alone in her greatness — a widowed bii4e, 
expecting to become the mother of a fatherless child. Sbe 
was i^ppalled; and whilst gazing at his corpse, she feh the 
tearing asunder of those haUolired ties in all their dread/bl 
reality. 

When death visits those who are wholly unaccustomed to 
think of its approach, tt comes home to them with an accu* 
mulated force of warning. Lady F^zarlington had ney« 
witnessed death before^ *^What wfts it," she asked herssIA 
as she hun^ over the body of her husband, ^* which animated 
that beautiful form with life?-*->It was the breath of the 
Almighty, which he gave, and which he has taken hence. 
Even so," she was obliged to reply ; "but where is the vital 
spark ^ne T' She shuddered, — she did not feel the blessed 
conviction which could enable her to say, " to heaven.** 
Neither from what she knew of her husband^s once licentious 
life, nor from her own unfortunate doubts, could «he rest in 
this belief. It is at such moments that the thoqghtless and 
the sceptic are to be deeply commiserated^ earnestly prayed 
for. Lady Fitzarlington unfortunately was one of the latter- 
she saw no further than the corpse that lay before her; still 
she feared and was bowed low-: that was oneistep nearer be- 
lief, and those who most truly loved her hailed it as the earnest 
of a more perfect faith. 

Lord Altamont and Miss Delamere met Lady Fitzarlington 
at Southampton : and her interview with them touched every 
chord of natural feeding within her breast. Ethel's burst of 
sorrow was so fresh, so vivid, so true to nature in its tenderest 
mood, that her cousin caught the in&ietion of her sorrow^ uid 
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mingled Iter tears with those of the less near i«^tive, hot 
more sympathising^ heart. 

When they reached Lavingtcm Park, Mr. St. Aubyn bad 
already arrived there. His nnostentatious grief -was sincere, 
aad his reception of his brother's widow, as such, apart from 
fais personal feelings towards her, was expresinve of that deop 
interest wlttdi he so truly felt. ~ 

The intervening days which elapsed between thmr arrival 
and that appointed for the interment of Lord Fitzarlington 
were passed by Lord Altamont in arranging everything con* 
nected with the funeral ; and he fersot, in the ceremonious^ 
minutite ef this world's ()omp, all feeuings of a more serious 
nature. Every morning he gave audience to the principal 
undertaker, jmaking some little alteration in the prt^ramme of 
the funeral rites ; and found consolation in the dignity of the 
burial honour^ for any grief which he might have been sup- 
posed to feel for his daughter's* husband. 

Lady Fitzarlington's hours were passed in the privacy of 
her chamber ; wl^re, if she did not sujffer that bereavement 
of heart which is the portion of those who are widows indeed, 
she yet entertained that solemnity of thought and feeling 
which it would have been wholly unnatural for her not to have 
experienced. ^ 

Miss - Delamere frequently met Mr. St. Aubyn during the 
time of dinner ; for, although she wished to remain in her 
apartment. Lord Altamont made it a point that she should at^ 
tend him during his meals. "We are not," he said, ^^ to be 
overcome by any passion so as to be thrown off the respect 
we owe ourselves and those immediately around us. The 
dead do not want us. Miss Delamere, but the living do r and 
as regards all the customs of mbuming, they should not over- 
pass the appointed season by one hour more or less. I think, 
my dear niece, your mourmng for Lord Fitzarlington will be 
of six weeks' duration from the day of the funeral,— -which 
happens, by the way, to occur upon a court-day. Yours, 
Mr. St; Aubyn, according to the last regulations, is three 
months. Lady Fitasarlington's a year, and mine six months* 
A year is a long period for motiming; but in that space of 
time the remains have been supposed to moulder into dust, 
except in cases of embalment, which process Lady Fitzarling* 
ton has begged me to waive in the present instance.-' 

Mr. ^. Aubyn arose, and f^t deq)ly wounded by this heart* 
less harangue ; he showed that he did so t and Miss Delamere, 
struck with the ridictde of the mock heroks iip(»i saeh-a sub' 
2i 



ject, ieit that ntingled convulsion of laughter and tears wliek 
ended by a burst of feeling she eould not restrain. 

"It is ft; pity my niece is so nervous,— that : is het only 
fault. She learnt to be so of her brother \ but I think, if sk 
<^ontinueerto reside with me, I shall cure her of that defect 
Do, Mr. St. Aubyn, ring the bell,— I beg your pardon for the 
liberty, but I will send for her waiting-maidL And then, I 
trust, ^he will soon be restored to composure : composure adds 
graee to dignity, and ought to be sedulously cultivated." 

Mr. St. Aubyn regarded Ethel with more of interest than 
he had ever dime, seeing what a task she had to undergo ia 
living with such a factitious and irritating character as that of 
Lord Altamont* 

The next day was that on which the funeral was to take 
place. Lord Altam^t was early up^ instructing the under- 
taker, ibr the last time, as he observed, with somethiiigof 
regret to think it was the last, in what order of precedence the 
mournful cavalcade should be arranged. When informed that 
some branches of the royal family had sent their equipages to { 
follow in the train, Xord Altamont's countei^nce became 
radiant wkh pleasure,^ but he did not sutler any expression of 
surprise and satisfaction to escape him at the moment. 

When, however, he met Mr. St. Aubyn, he placed his 
pocket-handkerchief to his eyes with one hand, whilst he 
grasped Mr. St. Aubyn*s with the other, and said, 5' You will, 
my dear sir, I am sure, be touched with one circurastaBce 
which I have to communicate, if it has not already reached 
you ;— I mean the marked honour paid to my son-in-law's^' 
mains by the attendance of three royal carriages, which will 
follow Lady Fitzarlington's arid my own." ■ , 

Mr. St. Aubyn turned away in silent disgust. He had loved 
his brother too w^l to endure this pompous and despicable 
account respecting carriages, whether royal or plebian, which 
were to follow him to the grave. 

Lord Altamont hastily despatched his breakfhst, in order 
that he might give all his attention to the ceremony in which 
he w€is so deeply interested ; and afterwards stationed himself 
at the window, which commanded a view of what wtus passing 
before the hall-door. <* Elizabeth," he said, " having in- 
trusted this painful duty to me, i am anxious that nothiag 
should be wanting to testify her feelings of respect towards 
the departed." as wisely omitted any other term denoting 
sorrow ; but to his surprise he received no cuiswer from eiAer 
MfiM Delamere or Mr. St. Aubyn» who were present when hd 
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riQade the above remarlc. Turning towards them to ascertain 
what could be the /clause of such ill-breeding, he beheld each 
of these perscHis apparently unconscious of what was passing 
around them, and absorbed in their own feelings. He gazed 
at them for a moment with astonishment, and then with a grin 
and a sliding bow returned tOr his post. 

The raree-show whidi was disf^ayed beneath the windows, 
(for in truth such funerals are more like raree-shows than the 
conveyance of poor mortality to its last home,) wa& a scene 
conducted after Lcnrd Altamont's own heart; and though it 
qooe or twice occurred to him that a similar one might 
shortly be enacted for himself, he hoped that time was far off ; 
(others hope so too, as well as Xiord Altamont ;) and again the 
pomp and show of the pageant which was to accompany his 
son-in-law's remains stood before him in all the value that he 
attached to display, and caused him unfeigned satisfaction. 
Two exhibitions attendant on his daughter's splendid alliance 
had taken place— -the wedding of the parties, and now the fune- 
ral of the husband. 

"It is well," thought Lord Altamont : "this comes of Eli- 
zabeth's having married so greatly." And a third vision of 
display brightened the future— 4he christening of Lady Fitz- 
arlmgton's unborn child. 

Never was Lord Altamont of more consequence in his own 
eyes than on the day when death and mortality were around 
him. Because the corpse was placed in a scarlet velvet coffin 
— because the pall was embroidered — because the coronet of 
the deceased was carried before the hearse, death in its reality 
was lost sight of: — it was strange; but a few gilt nails and a 
bit of scarlet velvet shut out eternity from his view I 

Lord Altamont looked at his watch, and glanced mechani- 
cally at the chimney, in quest of the timepiece, to which he 
was wont at his own castle to refer: but there was none. This 
circumstance discomposed him. It might truly be said, habit 
was his second nature— nay, the only nature about him ; and 
he thought, "There is no house like my own — ^there is no- 
thing wanting there.^* 

But a shuffling of men's feet on the gravel beneath the 
windows made him again resume his place : he started at be- 
holding the coffin, which was about to be put into the hearse. 
Some impediment prevented its hasty slide into the vehicle; 
Lord Altamont consulted his watch again, to know exactly 
the length of time it would take to effect this* "Five mi- 
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. Day after day |;U4ed: away» and Mr. Dao^^ier always fooad I i* 
some excuse to leave his field fqp(»ts and retiam to the cas^ | o^ 
where he sought out Miss Delamere, and endeavoured to i» 
terest her in some new music, or else he would oiS&r to leai 
to her, anc^ in short, became so much her companion, that if 
any thhdg prevented his usual attendanee, she missed himnni 
felt more lonely than u^ual. If ever woman was free ism 
coquetry,, it was Miss Delamere; but she gladly leaned t» 
wards an amiable object, whose endeavours to pleaise her woe 
unremitting, at a time too when the exceeding wildneas of ber 
brother's l^haviour rendered it almost necessary jfbr her to 
have soane one in whom she could confide, and with whom 
she could consult, respecting his welfare^ It was a subject 
ishe never could bring herself to speak upon to her ^uncle; and 
yet the consciousness itmi th^re were times when she almost 
feared for his reason, made her cling to the only person: wk 
was his> firiend, and wh(>appeared really to ^itertain the waim^ 
est affection for him* This mii^ual pcMntof interest ^ve te 
their ccmverpations a degree of mystery which added to their 
intimacy : but while Miss Delamcnre'is prepccuped heart se- 
curedher frolnt^ldanger^Mr.Dae^er became every day more 
attached, and, to use a common-place phrase, he fell despB* 
rately in love with her, before he knew that he was in the way 
of being enamoured. 

Love generally takes its hue from the object by which it is 
ins^ired.^ Miss Delamere was so gentle, so reasonable, so 
pure, that to love her was to love virtue* Mr» Dampier, to 
judge him by a common but questionable standard of merit, 
was no worse than his neighbours; but he had had hitherto 
no fuKed principles of right and wrong; he acted upon im- 
pulses : these were frequent and naturally good, but they could 
not be depended upon ; and he lived, as most persons do live, 
by accident. 

In Mi^s Delamere's ffrowing. intimacy with him, she soon 
discovered this fact ; and without afiecting to reform the world, 
she felt bound, in as far as lay in her power, to do what good 
she could q)iritually, as well as personally, to those who came 
within the circle of her influen^ce. Her conversations wi^i 
Mr. Dampier became long, and earnest on her part: they 
were purely dictated by fnendship, and a Christian desire of 
doing good; but he translated them into another sentiment- 
he coloured her kindness with the liue of his own feelings, 
and at length declared to her that she was the only woman te 



-Jad ever s^n whom he could love, esteem, and hohour suffi* 
ciently- to urisk for as a wife. - 

Miss Delamere had had a few misgivings that this would 
be the <^nclusion of their intimacy, and she had withdrawn, 
as much as she could, from his society : but there was always 
something \o be said respecting her brother, which gave him 
an excuse for meeting her again; and when he actually pro- 
posed to her, she felt unfeigned regret at the idea of giving 
him pain by the refusal she was determined to make. 

*' I trust, Mr. Dampier," she said, *, that I have never given 
you cause to accuse me of coquetry ; and since, unfortunately, 
you have done me the honour to select me above other women, 
in a way to which I cannot reply favourably, I think I owe it 
to your preference, and to my t)wn<3haracter, to tell you what 
I have never told to any one, — ^namely, that my heart is en- 
gaged -to a perscHi who never can and never will return the 
sentiment. Therefore, in as far as I know myself, or as mor- 
tals may answer for their resolves, I believe I shall not marry. 
To walk on in the quiet path Providence appoints to me — ^to 
live for others and forget myself eis far as I can do so*— this is 
the lot which. I am pr^ared to bear, these are the duties which 
I shall endeavour to futtil. Let me hope you will receive this 
my confidence as a mark of sincere friendship; and believe 
that I shall ever feel a lively interest in your happiness. Come 
as it may, the cutting off a hope is a pang which time only can 
heal: ^nothing prepares us for disappointment — ^it must be 
home ; it is idle to talk Of preparation for mortification or grief 
of any kind.'' 

Mr. Dampier was convinced that he must resign all Idea of 
success for the present ; but there was that in her confession 
-which encouraged him to think it possible that a time would 
come when his constancy and his devoted attachment might 
plead for him successfully. "Yes," he said, "I should be 
satisfied to be even the successor in such a heart as hers;"— 
but to herself he expressed nothing of these thoughts, and re- 
ceived his sentence with submission. 

To a mind and heart like Ethel's, there was a sentiment of 
deep regret at having unwittingly occasioned pain ; and when 
she saw him leave the castle, she could not avoid shedding 
tears. 

** You may well weep, Ethel," said her brother, as he came 

into her presence unawares. "What fools women are I they 

never know what they would be at. And so you have refused 

my friend! Well, you may wait long enough before such 

2h 
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nutes V* he exclaimed, wlien^^he men had succeeded in rou^ly 
pushing the coffin into the hearse ; ^ rather long, that : a can^* 
non is charged in less than a minute^ and this operation ni^bt 
have heen done in two, — tjie valueoftime is seldom thought of.** 
^ The 'richly embroidered pall was now thrown ov^ the 
hearse the arms of the two houses of Fitzarlingten and Alta* 
ilaont were emblazoned with the minutest care-^^iot a quarter* 
ing or an heraldic distinction was omitted. Lord Altamont 
took especial notice of this appendage totheshow.- " Wrong, 
though, in one point,'' he s€dd, after a moment's silence : ^thie 
rampant lion on the lefl side — ^the side of Elizabeth's arauH- 
is {^aced in a wrong position ; his paw should be up, whereas 
it is down — rests on the escutche<m too much to the right: 
but, nowever, on the whole it may pass. The emforoideiy is 
well executed, and the arrangement, by my direction, does 
Mr. Tompkins credit." 

The black plumes nodded with mournful grace <m the 
horses' brows,—- those beautiful animals set apart for funeral 
rites, who seem to know the peculiar task silotted to them, 
by their slow majestic step and downcast heads,^—«nd they 
pawed the ground as though impatient of delay. 

At that moment the. late Lord Fitzarlington's charger (for 
he had been in the army) was led from tl:^ stables, richly ca- 
parisoned in its ^rtibroidered housings. As is customcoy, the 
boots of its former rider were placed in the stirrups : this and 
the empty saddle were the most touching cirQumstances in 
the pageant. The charger was of great beauty ; he had been 
the pride of his late master, whose fine figure looked to e^pe* 
cial advantage when mounted on him. The acjtion of the 
horse was of that peculiar character which may he called he- 
roic ; Lord Altamont could not restrain his expressions of ad- 
nliration^ and said to his niece, *^ I must request. Miss Dela- 
mere, you will do me the favour to come here, if only for a 
moment, to look at this noble animal, as it is the last time yon 
will have an opportunity of beholding its perfbct symmetry; 
'for you know it win of course be shot over Lord Fitzarling- 
ton's grave." 

** What, poor Bucephalus?" cgaculated Mr. St. Atibyn; 
"surely not. My brother never would have wished that 
barbarous custom should be ftilfilled in regard to his favourite." 
^ '^ Oh ! dear uncle," said Miss Delamere, coming towards 
him, and clasping her hands together in supplication^ ^^let 
Bucephalus Kve." 



y 4ear Misa DelaRiere-->-Mr. St. Aubyn, I pray you be 
9ed ; nothing shall be omitted that can testify respect to 
ite lamented brother, my son-in-law." 
K>r Bucephalus 1" Miss Delamere said, as she looked 
iarful eyes at the beautiful creature who pranced and 
dunconsdous of his approaching fate. 
y lord,'* said Mr. St. Aubyn, very sdenmly, " this is a 
ryupon respect to the memory of those we love. I am 
Buiy F^tzarlington would not wish this barbarous sacri- 
^he vcouid not wish the favourite of her husband to be 
antonly destroyed. It is a custom which might becOm9 
ten rite, but not a Christian funeral ;-»indeedy Lord AI- 
V it is equally as absurd as it is cruel." 
his moment the steward came into the room, and an<- 
d with a tremulous voice that all was ready. This old 
3id witnessed the birth and death of three lords; (the 
ingtoh family for the last few generations had been sin- 
' short-Hved.) The late lord, though a heedless, dis- 
p^son,' was not deficient in amiable qualities — and 
» which attached his dependants particularly to him. 
rer racked his tenants, but was in all respiects a liberal 
; he never look^ grudgingly upon the poor, but suf^ 
hem to h«nro th^^ftee run of hish woods, whether for 
or occasionally bringing home some game to their fa- 
above allj (and let it be remembered that this is what 
rly charms those whose rank is beneath the higher or* 
bis manner was pleasant to them. In the country and 
associating with that class of persons, he was devoid of 
ion or finery; he spoke to them with a good-humoured 
ness which warmed their hearts in his favour.^ 
he faithful servant who now announced to Lord Alta- 
nd Mr. St. Aubyn that all was ready. Lord Fitzarling- 
i been eispecially kind, and the old man's heart was full 
uine regret for his late master. Those only who pos^ 
e respect and attachn^ntof their dependants can know 
ue of these sentiments. To those who serve^ such an 
nent to their employers takes the yoke from their servi- 
md to the masters there is a perfection iii such heart* 
i which no gold can ever purchase. It is rather a reci- 
on of benefits, than a system of command on the one 
and obedience on the other, unqualified by the kindlier 
8 of humanity, 

1 Altamont turned to Mr. St, Aubyn, and said, " I shall 
>ared U> attend you, my dear sir, very shortly ;— «^ few 
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QX>meat8, and I ami^ your command.'* . He boired 8ev< 
times to Mr. St Aubyn as he thus addressed him*. Lady Fits* 
arlington's child might be a girl, and in that case could not ia- 
herit the Fitzarlington title— Mr* St. Aubyn would thea W 
come Lord Fitzarlingt<»i : the chances were as good in )» 
favour as they were in the unborn, and Lord Altamofll 
did not overlook or forget them even at this mom^:it; there* 
fore he paid court to Mr. St. Aubyn^ '^ I am conceroed) 
shocked, at Mr. Delamere's non-arrival. , Truly, his abeeoce 
is unaccountable; I should have thought my nephew would 
not have scorned such a summons. It is^very strange; oo 
reply even to my letter informing him of the — '* 

<' I beg your pardon^'' said Mr. St/ Aubyn, interrupting him, 
'' but Denison has announced ^hat we ^re wanted;'' and be 
added, with an agitation of voice and manner that he could no 
longer conceal, ^'I am anxious that this trying oermnony 
should be over i it is too harrowing to one's flings to wait 
longer than is necessary before we pay the last duties." 

Lord Altamont replied, bowing, " Very true, very true,** 
and left the apartment to equip himself in the mockery of woe. 

^< I am grieved Albert is not come," 43aid Miss Delaneie, 
while teara half clioked her utterance. '^ He will ba son; 
himself for this negloct wlion it t« too latA.; isxt \ know )i^ 
liked Lord Fitzarlington, and he likes you, Mr. St. Aubyn, 
and he loves his cousin ; and, in short," she said, bursting 
into passionate tears, ^^ do not, I pray you, thii^k the worse 
of him for this strangeness of conduct." 

^^for his sister's sake I will not," he replied. Apd again 
Lord Altamont appeared to quendi all further change of feel* 
ing between them. Lord Alt€unont kissed the forehead of his 
neice, and bade her go and comfort \aAy Fitzarlington ; once 
again lamented Mr. Delamere's unaccountable absence, and, 
bowing to Mr. St. Aubyn, passed on. The latter held out his 
hand to Ethel ; she prised it, and saying, ^ God sustain yon 
through this trying scene !" she joined her cousin. 

An hour had nearly passed, when the report of a gun, re* 
peated two or three times, started Lady Fitzarlington and Miss 
Delamere. "What is that?" inquired the former, with the 
nervous tremour which remains long after the shock of a 
misfortune has actually happened ; " What is that ?" Miss 
Delamere turned pale ; the truth in an instant flashed upon 
her mind— Bucephalus was shot on the grave of his master! 
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CHAFraaixiv. 

As on the oeean's vait expanse 
The sointillating sanbetmis glance^ 
. So pleasure's beams upon the breast 
Sparkle, but leave no warmth imprest 
And as the roirit of the air 
Darts through the wave its shadows rare. 
And changes to an iris hue 
The ocean's own cerulean blue ; 
So many a varying thought that springs 
From nd review of human things 
Oft clouds &e human face divine 
Widi shades most exquisitely fine: 
But not like diose innocuous pass 
Which shoot athwart the liqmd glass,— ^ 
For these with many a heavy trace 
Stamp rugged lines that ne'er e/tBuce, 

MS. C. B. 

ss Isle of Wight lies like a gem set in the silver sea, with 
3 adjuncts of ships aad boats, and seafaring craft of all 
, making the scene instinct with life. It was a breezy day 
le beginning of April, the same on which Lord Fitzar* 
on's burial took place at Lavington Park, when the lish- 
in who shared his fate was to be laid in ^l^ lowly grave. 
' a sunbeam, now a shower, passed over the face of the 
ens : the sails that glided to and fro, crossing each other 
1 directions, glittered at one moment in the brightness of 
lunbeam, and in the next caught the dark reflection of the 
ing cloud. A bell tolled from the belfry of the old church 
le beach, and collected the children from their play, to 
r rotind the churchyard, and look with curious eye at the 
ng funeral. No attendants in sable attire surrounded this 
ble coffin ; the various coloured clothing of the peasantry 
the sailors, as they wound down the neighbouring heights, 
'ed in the landscape with a gorgeous effect of various 
; the body cdone had a black pall over it, and the widow 
^ her melancholy dress. When the men who bore the 
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corpse on their shoulders paused to rest, many among ^^T^ 
crowd came forward eagerly to relieve them from their to 
then ; for every one had loved the deceased,^ and the distant 
peasantiy even came unlndden to testify their sorrow by H' 
lowing him to his resting-place. 

If locality can give power to reflection, the situation of ^ 
lotie churchyard was well calculated to awaken thoughtf Jind 
elicit a moral feeling in the breast of the beholders. A^^, 
ancient ash-trees, b^t over from the sea-blast, were just be> 
ginning to put forth their plaited leaves. Two or three strag- 
gling yew-trees marked where an avenue had been ; but even 
these, the last of their race, were scathed, and falling into de- 
cay : the tufls of primroses at their roots seemed emhlemsof 
youth, as they theijaselves were of age, and both told of the 
brief duration of life. The head-stones, rudely carved, of 
some ancient graves, were contrc^ted with those of recent 
^ate which bore no other mark of distinction than the long 
fresh grass which sprang from the lately cut turf; and a bud 
bursting from the osier-twig which bound down the little 
mound of earth that covered the tenant beneath, told of that 
renewal of life which the Christian discovers even in the 
midst of the records of the dead. 

The clergyman met the procession, and, opening the book 
of prayer, read that solemn service which none can surely 
hear without an answering sentiment arising in the breast. A 
profound silence reigned, except' when the sound of the wave 
rushed Up the shelving shore, and died away in retiring again 
to its appointed bed. A slight shower fell upon the coffin as 
it was placed in the earth prepared for its reception ; but the 
sun shone through it, and the bow of promise brightly arched 
over the burisil throng, and tinged them with prismatic bright- 
ness. 

Poet, painter, moralist, might have found ample food here. 
But of these there were none present : simple children of na- 
ture, circled round a brother's grave, they shed the tears of 
truth and affection 'over the companion they had loved. — over 
him who had often lent a helping hand to their labou^s-^the 
brave seafaring man, who was honoured in his station, and 
who owed his renown to the reality of his good deeds, not to 
extraneous circumstances, over which he had no control. 

The rite was closed, and silently the crowd departed, all 
save the widow and her two young children. Every one re- 
spected her sorrow. Nobody could feel as she felt ; but even 
in that bereaved hour she was not without consolation, for she 
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\l^6k^ to Heaven icL simple faith that could not be 8faaken». 
and she was sustained. . Her children j^yed over the c^pot- 
'Where all her earthly hopes lay buri^ their joyous laugh in 
9ad contrast to her solemn thoughts and aching hearty-r^< the. 
tear forgot as soon as shed" waaiAetW, the lasting paiig was 
hers, 

it Uiere .was one living creature who did appear to have- 
^ty to share her sorrows^ without, however, being en-. 
~ with that spiriiual humannainre which risee above 
suffering : in that respect alone, the Hnk between the faithiful^ 
6og and. its master 19 lost. The sailor's favourite dog Bow- 
sprit, hitherto so unobserved and qmet, now became impatient 
to here his master's ^ad voices Leaving the children, who: 
had wandered on the shore, seeking the shells and weeds — '- 
those fairy mysteries of Nature, which children love, and 
those also who, in child-like simplicity, partake of their inno- 
cence^Bowsprit returned, first to the weeping widow^ look- 
ing up in, her face as though asking for him tlwy were never 
to see again upon earth ; — ^and when her tears flowed the 
&ster for his caresses, he iiraied piteously, and flew ofi* agSut 
in many a inazy circle, vdth his nose to the earth, till, reach- 
ing the newly covered grave, he began to scratch the ground 
with earnest efibrt^ r in vain did the widow call him away^: 
he flew to her but for the moment, and then returned to his 
useless labour. She took the path to her desolate home, re- 
questing a neighbour to bnngback the faithful animal; but it 
was forgotten .till the day after, and when sought fcwr, it was 
found dead — ^'* as in life, sa in death, faithful." 

Such was the poor man's funeral and itsattendemt circum- 
stances ; its contrast with the great man's interment is striking. 

A day or two after Lord Fitzarlington's obsequies, Mr. De- 
lamere arrived at Lavington Park. He looked grave when 
he entered the apartment where ail the family were assembled 
except Lady Fitzarlington ; but he did not make any apology 
for his absence at the ceremony that had lately taken place, 
and established himself in- one corner of the room with his 
book as if nothing particular had occurred. Lord Altamont 
was. evidently labouring with some mighty matter to which 
he was about to give vent ; and Miss Delamere endured great 
anxiety, lest, in her brother's irritable mood, some painful 

scene might ensue. 

" Mr. Delamere— sir, I beg your pardour— but m a case <^ 
this kind, where a breach of decorum has so publicly taken 
place, as your absenting yourself from the last mark of reak 
pect to my son-in-law's^ remains, I cannot avoid ^ne^tioniI^g, 
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in ja0lie« to m3r«elf, that I ^ink*-thtit i9--^liem!^-*diat lobBsi^ 
youF conduct Uttle less thas a personal affiront (^red to me.*^ 

<*(I am exceedingly sorry, Lord Altamont, that you should 
have taken such a fhncy into your -head • I givey on my word 
of hooour, Qothing was farther from my intentioB than shov- 
ing any disrespect to the memory of Lord Fitzarlingtoa, or 
any slight towards you. But I )^te scenes, and goi-up effects 
of all sorts : the move solemn the ev^nt^ the greater the ridiesfe 
attending such factitious demonstrations of grief. Besides, I 
was not wanted to make out the ceremonioiis procession ; aad, 
in ahort, I stayed away.'* 

> Lord Altamont's choler had been rising at every word his 
nephew uttered ; it galled him to the quick, and he-lost somo- 
thjng of his usual oomposure as he replied, "Mr. Delaroere^ 
if you mean anything p^rsohal by your very extraordiaaiy 
gpee^, I must beg you to leave this house. It is in vain'' 
(Waiving his hand) ^* to enter into discussions with a person 
so litlle skilled as you are in all the proprieties and customs 
of life— the decencies to be observed towards the dead in token 
of licmour to the living — all that I lay aside as wholly irrelevant 
to anything I may think upop the subject: butyc^r allusions 
aavour of a personal implication in the term 'factitious de- 
monstrations of grief,* which wound my fb^ings, and are 
dBPogatory to my character. To this point, if you please, Mr. 
Delamere> I must request an explanation.'' 
• ^* It is soon made, my lord," rejoined the latter. ** I meant 
what I said,— ^that the generality of the funerals of the great 
have, in their pomp, more of show than reality of feelii^. 
But I cannot see at all how that observation should apply to 
your lord^ip.'* ^ 

**¥ery true, very true, my dear Mr. Delamere: Twas a 
little hurt at your not answering, iny summcHis; and when 
tihe feelings have been considerably harassed, oiie is apt to 
grow irritable." 

Mr* Delamere bowed acquiescence to the remark ; Lord 
Altamont returned the bow; and Miss Delamere thought, 
•The quarrel I so much dread between niy uncle and my 
brother is tor th6 present blown off." 

- Mr. St. Aubyn had gone out of the room when the conver- 
sation comilhenced: his feelings were too frequently and 
wantonly hurt by references to his deceased brother, made in 
a spirit of worldKness that had nothing in common with the 
sentiment of regret he felt. As soon, therefore, as he could 
<k) so, h^ made an apology for his return home ; and having 
got over the dreaded interview wi^h his widowed sister-in-law. 



JhialieiiQfito resume the duties of ius^ statioa-^tii9ise iko]^ 
TW>urces against intruding regrets. ^ ^ 

Jp4>or Miss Deia^sereV )^ iUce that of most of her se^ wjas 
to K^aiga and endure ; and with a patient gentleness of i|^t 
wbichnad. nothing in it of ivieaii servility, she acted the ^art 
of a daughter to her uncle, and that of a ic^ing sister toLady 
Fbsarlingtpn. But it was ai| addiiioniil thorn in her heart to 
t^ that W brother still resented her rejection ^f his fri^idy 
apd that h^ 'se^ooed indeed totally estranged f|om her*. SAm 
seized the first opjM>rtunity of their being alone to exprass h^ 
nnbappiiieas on this aoQount, and to request thtit be woold at 
least so &r do her justice as to tell her if he jkad any real 
cause of complaint against her. ^ 

Like all those who know themsdyes to be in the wroogv he. 
b^an by putting himself in a passiqn, in order to maifitain 
his position ; and aher having (jteglated th^ his sisteir had 
evidently withdrawn herself from hk society, he alleged that 
i^ did so in order, to have more frequent opportunities of 
seeing Mr. St. Aubyn, and accused her of disingenuousness in 
showing attentions to Lady Fitzarhngton, whom in &ct she 
dislikecb or at least had no reason to be fend of. 

An unjust accusation is easily refuted ; and the simple truth 
of Misfr Delamere's words left him no (Nretei^t to doubt h^ 
sincerity, or question the propriety of her mo^ves*' 

'^Dear JJ^theU how can I blame you? how could I ever do 
so?'' he. said. *' It is only because I am myself unwortliy, 
that I su]^po^e for a moment you can be so. No, no, you are 
ri^i^: I lament that you could not love Dampierf he wouM 
have made you a happy woman, it is true : but if you couU 
not (and who can command their affections ?)" he said, sighing 
deeply* ^^ why, then it is better he should not have had a wi£ 
who could not return his hpuest passion. Poor Dampier \^^ 
well, he is gone : my l$M»t, and indeed only friend, is separated 
from me, perhaps for ever! Youfknow, Ethel, he aoo^teda 
place in the foriegn embassy long destined for him ; and I 
have only to hope he may find some other woman who>will 
procure for him that happiness he so truly deserves.", 
/ '< I do most siuc^ely join in your wish, Albert ; and let nMl 
hope that you too will shortly form some ^ tie that will dr^w 
you irom your present mode of life, and induce you to visit 
your own home oiK^e again, and find that interest in a resi- 
dence there which is the most true and .lasting souroe of 
pleasure!" 

"Never, Ethel; I will not deceive you— the vicinity of my 
house to Lord' Altamont's renders it hfttefhl to me« Bvery 



fbddttioQal act of that frothy, pompous man makes me dulike 
turn more and more. Thb laist sc^e of despicable parade— 11. 
xm ma occasion too of such solemnity that it might have ap- |ite 
paKed a master of the ceremonies at a water-drinking place-- 
'can there have been anything, by all accounts, so ludicrous, 
«o abominable, as his behariour r' 

** Remember, dear brother. Lord Altamont has passed his 
Whole life in courts, and has been inured to' forms ^ they 
are become a part of himself : I assure you he is not bI- 
together without freling.** 
' ** No ; he has plenty of self-love ; but lor anybody else ^ 

♦*Nay, now, do not utter what you are about to say* 
Surely, surely, he loves Lady Fitzarlington ?'* 

" Yw, because she is his dau^ter; but not for her own 
sake, apart from that consideration. I tell you, Ethel, if ever 
there was a living automaton, Lord Altamont is that creature, 
or machine, or whatever yOu choose to call him : but a mail 
witb the feelings of humanity, — ^no, Ethel, I never can allow 
him that high prerogative, though he were knee-deep in 
glEtrters, and up to his chin in stars and Tibbons.'' 

Miss Delamere smiled a melancholy emile : she knew that 
to contradict was not to persuade ; aild although she did not 
entirely agree with" her brother, yet there was so much of 
truth in what he said, that she cared not, n^her thought it 
wise, to dispute as to the shade of ^ilSerence they might feel 
on the subject. To change the conversation, thereibre, she 
named Xiady Fitzarlington; arid spoke- of her modeof sus- 
'<ainii^ her present situation as one of propriety, and denoting 
sincerity of regret. 

"At first, of course, she was excessively shocked,'* «dded 
Miss Delame^, "and more of tenderness mingled with this 
sentiment of horror than, I own, I thought her capable of: 
but I can perceive that she will- recover her loss in time, and 
that she will ^ter again upon the stage of life.'' 

"To play the same part, do you think, Ethel ?*' 

" How do yon mean, brother!" 

" Is it to captivate, to enslave, and to scorn ; to pursue the 
bauble of ambition (such as it exists for woriian) in coteries, in 
petty intrigues, in fashion ; and, in short, in domineering 
generally in all its branches!" 

" I hope not," answered Ethel mournfully ; ** for that would 
be beneath the real dignity at which she aspires. But you 
know " and hesitated. 

"What?" 

" That Elizabeth can never marry now for love." . 
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- Mr* DBlamere was silent for some time, then resumed, "Do 
you thiBk she ever loved, Ethel ?— loved in all the fulness of 
the heart's mystery 1" 

** I do : there lacked but one thing to its perfect ess^ce^ 
«nd that was^ that she could sacrifice it to the dictates of 
reason.-' ' ' ^ 

« Ethel, Ethel t that sentimiMit from you!" 

"Y«3, brother I" But blushing deeply, and ifi a low, tremulous 
voice, she added, " To virtue everything is to be sacrificed, 
even love itisel^— can I say more? But to rr««o?f,— oh, nol 
poor, imperfect, cold is the love which is und^ the control of 
reason f" . 

Mr. Delamere said, "Well, your sex, Ethel, are incompre- 
hensible.^ If another p^son had told me those were my sisi» 
ter's- words which you have just now uttered, I should not 
have believed it possible ; — you women always were, andevet 
will be, inexplicable— ^you are all riddles." 

" Not so, brother, I will not allow that. A woman who is 
sincere and virtuous is easily understood, easily read^ and you 
know that I never had a secret from you in my life." 

- " Well, ahel, be it so," he replied : " I am in a mood to 
let you have everything your own way; and providing only 
that you do not waste your best days in pining after a hope- 
less good, «tad so mar your prospects in life, I will never again 
quarrel with you; for I do believe that you are what yoa 
seem to be." 

Froni that day the brother and sister once more understood, 
each other, and they found in this interchange of confident* 
a relief to the tedium and monotony of the lite they led, which 
was confined efitirely to the society of Mr. Kruidner, the only 
person admitted to their circle who was not a relative; Lady 
Fitzarlington occasionally joined her ffiither at table ; and as 
she endeavoured to cheer him^ and put an evident force upon 
herself, in order to do this, she became in Mr. Delamere^s 
eyes a thousand times more captivating than ever. Her wi- 
dow's dress, so sacred, so mournful, and so devoid of every- 
thing that can possibly admit coquetry, was on her a hallowed 
vestment, that seemed to enshrine a divinity. He felt it would 
not do to dweH longer within the influence of this new tempta- 
tion ; and, without taking leave of any one, not even of \os 
isister, he returned to London. 

Now came the long and weary hours to every membet of 
the family, though the cause of their heavy fli^t wasr ^ffer- 
-ent to each. Lord Altamont felt that it would be impropery 
2k 
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wholly out of rule, (as he observed to his niece,) to have afljf"*^ 
company, to hear music, or to play at oards; his ac 
occupation too was gone, of commanding his dependeots, 
he was living in his daughter's house : .andan<^her gieat&t 
he found was, having no time-keeper by which to regulate ' 
clocks: therefore he had recourse, by way of amusem^ttol 
that habit peculiar to the idle and the miserable, of walking' 
up and down every room, and measuring its height, aid' 
breadth. On stepping the library, he discovered that it was^ 
a foot and a half and one inch less wide than his own at Al* 
tamont Castle, which sufficed for conversation during two 
whole days, and put him in excellent humour. Mr. Kruidner 
also made a discovery which was very gratifying to hira; a 
jcertain rare edition of some Latin autj^or, an Elzevir, of whidi 
there was a copy at Altamont Castle, had not by the tenth of 
fin indi so broad a margin as the one belongii^ to Lord Alta- 
mont. 

Mr. Kruidner having^ imparted this -fact tp hi$ Iprdshijp, the 
latter scud with a very tender air, exulting all the time in the 
superiority of his own copy, " I desire, my good sir, you will 
not on any^ account sufier Lady Fitzarlington to know this 
circum$tiuice r-there is no saying, in her present situation, 
what effect such a communication might produce. I am not 
one of those who disbelieve in the possibility of a child^sre^ 
.^ving marks from the imc^ination of the mother; I once 
studied that branch of medical science myself, and if any 
string impression should remain fixed on my daughter's fancy 
VrHSudi, for instance, as the inferiority of her Elzevir, who 
knows but the future Lord Fitzarlington might have " Elze- 
vir" written upon some part of his person ? No, no, my dear 
sir, keep this matter a profound secret, I beg. It has been 
my (^ief care, since I devoted myself to attending Lady Fitz- 
ariington, that no surprise or emotion of any kind should agi- 
tate her nerves ; and as she passed hafi/iHy thtough the shock 
of losing her husband, I trust no minor jnisery may endanger 
her safety." 

Mr. Kruidner entered into this idea con atnores he was 
quite of opinion that such a vexa.tion as knowing the book she 
possessed to be inferior to that which was her father's, was 
sufficient to cause infinite agitatiop I 

How differently do we appreiciate the happiness and plea- 
sure of others from what they do themselves! How totally 
do iy^ mistake or misconstrue the circumstances that mar or 
make thHr felicity ! And yet we are always settling the at 
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'olhers-y alWay? judging for them, always wonderiog at 
listakes^ always supposing that» if we were in their 
ire should manage for them much better than they do 
nselves. What presumptuous creatures we all are ! 
[e Lord Altamont measured the apartments, and Mr. 
3r the margins of the books, Miss Delamere endear 
to occupy herself in reading over some of the authors 
had formerly been recommended to her by Mr. St, 
; and of an evening, when Lord Altamont deemed. it ^ 
U-bred for any one to. take up a book, she made baby* 
(or the expedted heir of the house of Fitzarlington. 
^nployment Lord Altamont looked with some degree 
wre^ and observed that most wom^i's needlework waa 
fitedlcss employment, of no use, and fit only for semp* 
and the lower orders of the sex ; being very apt to 
3 beauty of the hand, particularly of the fore-finger, 
i always associated in his mind with school-girls, red 

and. backboards: " However," he adided, looking 
gently upon Miss Delamer§*s basket-full of fairy attire, 
tting that my grandson should have his clothes made 
1y. . But what an immense quantity of caps !" 
," replied Ekhel, " you know there is a double set : in 
i child should be a girl, the half of them are made ac^ 
to one fashion ; but, in. the event of its being a boy, 
jr half are of another form.'* 

Altamont rose from his chair, and made a sort of 
on, as wifts his wont when some unpleasant intelligence 
ear. " Humph I" he said, "very true; in the cv^ni 
dng a^rl, let me see, what would happen then I Why 
3 title, Bnd greater part of the estates, would devolve 
3t. Aubyri; — Ethel, my dear, have you heard any ti- 
f -that gentleman lately ]" , 

*s Delamere coloured violently : " No, my lord; have 

• - ■ 

Biye not; but for that reason I think it would be right 
m him about the time when we may expect Elizabeth's 
aient, in order that he may be at the christening; for 
• apparent is one thing, and the heir presumptive is 
, and the heir possible is a third, and not one of them 
be neglected or forgotten upon such an occasion as a 
ni^ of the child on whom their expectations depend, 
rs deem it right, in sinular matters, to provide for con- 
ies.-*"By-the-by, Miss Delamere, it never struck me 
till your (&8eftatio» on caps put me lu rwoA qi^\x>^\*. 
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tf this child should be a female, Mr. St. Aubyn will bee 
no bad match for you. Elizabeth would be a young dowa 
but at my decease that unpleasant distinction would drc^ 
she would of course b^x><ne Marchioness of Fltzariing 
Countess of Altamont, — ^that is to say, provided I never int 
again." 

Ethel could hardly refrain from smiling at this |>roTiso; 
her unc]e went on to arrest her attention by some point-U 
questions, to which she felt it very disagreeable to give 
answer. 

*' Now, Miss Delamere, should such an event occur as 3 
becoming a marchioness, both my daughter and my niece 
have been Marchionesses of Fitzarlington in each other's 
time, a rare occurrence. You could have no objectioDJ 
retdly, now I come to consider the matter, Mr. St. Auby 
a very personable mem, even noble-looking, as my daug 
Lady Fkzarlingtoii, and I, observed on ^rst l>ecoming 
quainted with him." 

Mis9 Delamere did not think it necessary to answer, 
plied her needle more assiduously than before. Lord I 
mont resumed the conversation. ** I should not ahpge 
disapprove of Elizabeth's making a second alliance with 
Duke of Norris; in that event, she would harve attained 
highest dignities in the English peerage— having been wil 
the richest marquis, and to the first duke of the realm, 
daughter of the most ancient earl." 

At this moment Lady Fitzarlington's attendant entered 
tily and proclaimed the birth of a son and heir. Lord i 
mont stepped a few steps forward, and, as Miss Delamere 
rushing out of the room, laid his hand upon her arm, say 
" Softly, softly. Miss Delamere ; allow me to speak to 1 
Moss. Pray repeat what you sdid, nurse." 

" Lord love your lordship I why, didn't y<ju hear?" i 
fancying he was deaf, she screamed in his ear, ." My lady 
got a fine boy!" He clapped his hand to the ofibnded ir 
ber, saving, " i am not deaf; modulate the tone of j 
voice, if you please; never allow yourself to be flurried;' 
vulgar in the extreme." 

^< I cannot stop, my lord, I cannot stop ; the child's 
dressed yet." 

" It is very extraordinary that this event should have 
curred without my being apprised that it was so nigh at hat 
exceedingly indecorous indeed ;'' and he pulled out his wa 
saying, «< Exactly ten Tiunuteft i^«ai ev^%et o'^odk^ on the 1 
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lime IS—, old styfe— Very iiide60K>«i8 tbaf I was not pira- 
iTto Teoeive the heir." 



CHAPTER XV. 

O, loye will renture in where i( dams weel be teen— 
O, lote win V6nttR*e in where reatoo ainee hits been. 

Scotch Shfig^, 

It is ti mistake to suppose we are jiot mfluenoed by sur- 
i^mdkig obfectSf and by those with whom we mingle in fre- 
itat association : at least, it may be said that those who are 
i€ so, are more or less than human. 

Mr. Delamere was again in London among all his old com- 
tAions, in the midst of excitement of every kind; aud his 
^aginative mind kindled with renewed desire to achieve some 
^at emprise—- to rise above his compeers. But he felt that 
ie was' no easy matter: not that he wanted power to dis- 
^gokih himself in a thousand drfl^rent ways y but that occa- 
dns do not usually occur in the course. of events, which 
Mrfe a man to lise at on^ to the summit of his ambition, 
-must be some continuous effi>rt, some lcmg*existing labour, 
bich obtains and ensures fame ; and Mr. Delamere thought 
fc <mly awaited the epoch to arriv?e, .when he might give him*- 
4f up to'^f^ undertaking. 

In-the mean time, to allay the restless fever which preyed 
^n him, he plunged wkh redoubled ardour into every dis- 
petion that courted his idle hours. Strange to say, in the 
ddst of this unrest, his mental powers seeined never to have 
aen more pure,, more fervent : he lived twice as much as 
9ier men in the same space of time. But did he live to better 
»pose?— -can any human being answer that question ? When 
thers slept, Mr. Delamere thought, felt, wrote: he would 
Isc^id to the lowest upon earth, and when it was his pleasure 
k do otherwise; he could instantaneously soar above them to 
Bi^yreal height. He did. more harm by his practice than he 
3Qld possibly^ redeem by a^y theory of virtue; for hispecu- 
ttr gifls and powers were a temptaticmr to fools to walk in the 
ime paths, in as far as regardedhis evil courses, and suppose 
ley could, like him, al will clothe themselves in brightness, 
t^ieasike by the coruscations of Junius, or dive into the d<^\A2c)ak 
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their presumption and folly; his vices might easily 
ih»ir9$ hut his virtue i¥ere more peculiarly Att own than 
man's ever were. 

Much of Mr. Delamere's time was spent at Mrs. Bi 
inn. It was a scnrt of oasis in the Desert of Dissi] 
where Peace seemed to have huilt its nest and dwelt with! 
cence ; hut he was the demon who hanished it thence forei 
Mr. Delamere did not intend to do the mischief which- 
effected: he only suffered himself to become the idol of 
who could never he more to him than an object whose 
soothed and gave him occasionally that temporary repose 
, feeling, which he accepted, as persons take an anodyne^ 
tranquitize and compose them. 

Not so the unfortunate who was sacrified to his s^ifisl 
Her devotion to him had gradually^ assumed its present 
she was accustomed to look upon him at firsts as a hi 
and, though his rank was so lugh above hers, the interest 
had evinc^ for her, the pains he had taken inselecting book^i 
her to read^ and the eonfidenoe he placed in her by commit ' 
all his manuscripts to her care, often requesting her to 
many of them for him, had for the time being elevated 
the rank of friend. It was strange that her mother had 
seen further into the result of such an intimacy, and 
its growth before it could affect her daughter's pi»lce : butt 
very fondness of a mother perhaps nmde her imprudent; 
it may be she indulged visions of future exaltation for 
t^hild, which misled her to permit a continuation of Mr. ~ 
mere's visits. She was the more readily deccoved into 
fatal error by the respectful demeanor which he invarii 
preserved towards her child; and, as she was 1m»s^ all 
present at their meetings, she knew that their intimacy, 
the purest nature. 

But that which is most pure is most powerful. Suj 
peace was for ever gone before her mother was aware of 
fact; and so very reserved was her nature, that it was 1( 
unknown even to Mr. Delamere that Susan loved him. 
trifling accident, however, discovered to him that he was 
loved. He had cut his hair one morning, and left the _ 
curls lying on his table. Retiming to his hedixxAa tii 
pectedly for a book he had forgotten, his approach wsis 
heard by Susan Brown, who had been sent to arrange 
apartment : the passage that led to it was narrow and 
he could see without b^g seen, and be beheld Susan caref 
eoiiecting the hair that lay scattered about: she kissed it 
sioDately again and again, ^nd ^\aie»^ \\. vel\^x V^^\cv. 




Belamere retreeited without havii^ l»etrayed himself, 
wete his feelmgs? whst were his int^atioiis on having 
ered ^saii^s secret! ifis 'first impulse was right anl 
irahle ; it if a» to depart, hut Ihen came on" false reason* 

b: " She will not die of it, and it is curious to see how lova 
act upm such an unsophfisticated heing ; and, after all, it 
Mfc pleasant episode in life to inspire a simple country girl 
hth a helU fiuBsion. What the fine London ladies^feel, they 
pve Iblt « thousand times heif^re^ and will a thousand times 
||i|in ; hut this poor thing ! it is all new to Aer» It is a genuine 
Itaage, and I am inclined to receive it graciously." 
fin shorty Mr. Delamere wished to indulge his vanity at the 
fctiaise of another's peace ; so he remained where he was. 
tftt, almost unconsciously to hknself, diere was a tenderer 
in his voice when he addressed Susan^ a softer expres- 
in his eyes as he read aloud to her and her mother : the 
^ret knowlec^ that she ioved hinv--h>red him without hope 
^ return, without any o^er circumstance attached to the sen- 
i^nt hut that of its own nature^ — -none of those adjimcts 
ihich enter into the c<Knposition <^ wordly love, neither inte- 
^, nor amhitioB, nor pleasure^ nor gratified pride, — was dr 
^^relty to him in his life— « noveky to most men ; and he 
3i«rfd not divest himself of that 99ri of answering sentiment 
^Hch is too warm for friendship, too cold for love : hut it is so 
E^mmonly indulged in towards^ those who flatter the vanity of 
^«nan, that it is not looked upon in the light it deserves — a 
^rt^es' indulgence of selfish gratification. 
^ From that day there was more of excitement and interest in 
Kr. 'Delamere's life c^t the humhle inn, hut less of serenity and 
(•^le enjoyment. He sent frequently to town for various 
hiings winch he imagined might he useful or agreeable to Mrs. 
i^rown: sojpne of which he gave her, ~ were of considerable 
'^lue. Poor Mrs. Brown! she hailed these presents, not 
^rely for their own sakes, but as expressive of an attachment 
i^r her daughter, which she thought would end in marriage, 
iiie allowed herself to nurse this dismgerous allusion till it be- 
^^une so familiar to her that she only wcmdered it had never 
Nitered her mi^ before why Mr. Delamere had so oflen re- 
sided under her roof; several times she even allowed herself 
^ make allusidns to it to her daugher, who either did not or 
l^uld not understand her. 

Impressed with this beliefvMrS. Brown now deemed it but 
H^t to give Mr. Delamere an opportunity erf* declaring him- 
lielf, and for that reason left the young pec^le frequently 
fei^gether al<me. After having done so, she awavl^%vvssx^% 
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JDining her with, a befttiog heart, always expe^ng io 
the glad' tidings, and always ecminienciag with a " 
Susan !'' as she looked earnestly in her face, and waa 
answered by a '< Well, dear mother, what do you wish 

tell your 
. " Oh, Susan !" at length the former replied, " can yott| 

guess?'* 

** No, indeed," 

<* Why, sure you must expect, as I do, that Mr. Delame 
should askr you in marriage.*' 

'^ I never expect such hapfHness, mother, burst from her;/ 
is too much for me — it is almost too much for anyone toexpec 

*' Very true, , dear Susan i his rank is mueh^bpve y( 
but you are a pretty girl, and a good girl, and wQuld m 
him a good wifo. Lower than you, my love, have beenraL 
to higher stations : so, my sweet Susan, don't be so mod 
and humble^ I tell you, you may be his wife if you choose i 

Poor Susan's cheek glowed with crimscm as she listened 
her mother's words: that which she never supposed befon 
be possible, now that her mother sanctioned the idea, and 1 
it the support of her maturer judgment, appeared not oi 
potoible, but probable. Thus did a devoted mother enco 
age her child to cherish a passion which was likely to 1< 
her to wretchedness, if not to vice. Day after day gli< 
past, however, and the expected proposal was never made. 

At length, one evening, Mr. DelcM^nere sept for Mrs. Broi 
She came in and sat down by the table at which he was w 
ing, with a sort of satisfied, smile on her countenance wh 
rather chilled Mr« Delamere's intended beneficence. He op 
ed the colloquy. "I have been considering, Mrs. Brown, t 
my frequent visits to your house, and the trouble of whic 
was the occasion to you and your charming daughter, nv 
some reward from me." 

'' Oh, dear sir, do not speak in such a way : I am sure j 
know how happy I am, and I believe you know how hap 
poor Susan is, to-^to— to-^have had it in our power to be 
the slightest service." 

" Yes, my dear madam, I am certain your kindness 1 
been above all praise; and for that very reason I feel tha 
can never repay it by any remuneration ora pecuniary natu 
I have therefore only to beg that you will listen Jo my proj 
sal with a favourable acquiescence." 

" Oh, dear sir,— dear Mr. Delamere,— your proposal is 
beyond what we qould ever expect. I am all gratitude, 
happiness: allow me to run for my daughter; she will 
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)me, as I am:; bat, ok f po(»* lore, hst fbelkg^ will ^ cf 

^taote lively nature, since ske has Icmg loved you, 40iu; 

^3nslied in secret a passion whichr wcmid Imve consumed kdr 

it proved lu^ortunate." And imving thus spoken before 

r. Delamere could undecdve ker, she was :gone; and in 

>tker moment, ere ke ooald determine how -to break the trutk 

Jier, Susan ]^wn entered the «oom. She tr^nbkd vieteti^ 
^|y,*— so much so, that «fae fkougbt Ahe must Ml to the ground. 
~ fie advanced, and, taking her hand, implored her to be co»» 
iposedi whilst himself, distressed b^Mid measure at the ush 
Hfortunftte mistake of Mrs; Brown, knew not how to explain the 
misconception which had^arxBen. At the idea of marrying 
^KsEan^ every softer sentiment that ke had previously indulged 
Inwards her, fled; add ^he only saw in her a rustic girl whose 
kindness to himself in sickness deserved reward, but whose 
presumption, in supposing he could have ever thought of heir 
as a wi^ 'merited the lebuke of disappointment. ^11, viiien 
he saw the gentle and loving girl approach, all proud €»r harsk 
thoughts W^re stiHed, and he supported her to a seat* 

^^ Susan i I am distressed, beyond measure grBBved, that any 
nusunderstandittg between your moth^ and myself should 
Jiaye arisen to bring fbu here before me unwillingly." ^ 

^ Oh, Mr. Delamere I say not unwillingly ;" ag^ she raised 
hi&r large, soft e3peBy swimming in the lustre of tears of plea- 
sure, to his countenance. He was silent, but he pressed her 
band in Ins: i^e rfvtumed his presure. 

^^usan, Susan t what can I <Ao ?-— what can I say ?-*-how 
explain to you aH I feel I'* , 

^' Oh ! Mr. Delamere, I require no explanations ; your love 
is sufficient for me. Snfficient! — alas!- — alas I it is too muck 
4^ happiness." 

Susan was beautiftil, and young : he pressed her in his amis, 
he imprinted one kiss ij^n her forehead ; and then calling 
loudly on her mother, he bade God btess them both; and, 
rushing out of the house, disappeared. 

The next day a letter was given to Mrs. Brown by Mr. De* 
lamere's servant, who caihe to pack up his master^B things ; and 
in the letter which explained the crud mismiderstanding of Urn 
'proceeding evening j was enclosed a draft for a hundred pounds'. 
'When Susan Brown became acquainted with the nature of 
Mr. Delamere's letter, her feelings mastered her reason : she 
wept and raved aloud. She r^roached her mother vidently 
for having induced her to ftdl into such error, and to debase 
her maiden pride by having shown her love for one who ha4 
never felt any love for her. ^ Nev« shall I hold u^ «k^ <K«4l 
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e^ain,*' she said ; '^ never go "with the olher girls^ of the d^J 
bourhood, my late friends, to the church. I who scorned l * 
how will they now scorn inei Oh, mother ! cruel, cruel m< 

Poor Susan ! had the malady of a broken heart not been Ujflj 
on iM^r, she would never have thus addressed a par^t wl 
lived but for her. Susan was seized wiiii a long and danger* 
.ous sickness; but she did not die then : her life was spiuredl 
to attend her mother, who, from the day her daughter recov- 
ered, fell into a state of premature decay, and was obliged to 
be tended almost like a child. 

^ The night Mr. Delamere left the farm, he returned to Lon- 
don ;. and havii^ satisfied his conscience by writing the letter 
which Mrs. Brown received, he dismissed the whole of that 
little episode in his career from his nand, nor thought of it 
•Ugain, till he received his draft for the hundred pounds in a 
blank cover. 

He felt, then, that those innocent people were superior to 
himself, and the sensation was not pleasant. He had not, 
what is, called, made love to Susan Brown,— r-a court of justice 
-would have acquitted him of that allegation ; but a oourt of 
conscience might, and would have said, ** You acted in such 
a manner, your eyes spoke such a silAt language of passioO) 
(hat you wiled away the happiness of that innocent girl> and 
your gold cannot restore the peace of which you have de- 
prived her." 

" Phoo ! if the foolish girl would fall in lov^ with me, how 
could I help it?" and silencing the still small voice, he plunged 
deeper than ever into the dissipations of a town life. It seem> 
ed as if everything united to turn Mr. Delamere's head. He 
became the idol of all the most distinguished societies, his par- 
liamentary success was brilliant, his literary fame undisputed. 
What had he now to wish for?— happiness! 

Weeks passed on; Lord Altamont arrived in London. He 
had left his demghter alone in her grandeur at Lavington Park ; 
he had seen his grandson christened in the "silver font which 
-bore the armorial honours of the families, and which he con- 
ceived was a. sort of surety for their being handed down from 
generation to generation even to the end of the world. Al- 
though he had no love for his nephew, he had considerable 
pride for his success ; and he ordered Miss Delamere to an- 
nounce his arrival to ber brother, and request his presence. 
Mr. Delamere neither heeded the hour nor the day which Lord 
Altamont had named ; but came one night late, when his im- 
cle and sister had both retired to their apartments, and sought 
.jan interview with the latter alone. 
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Mr. Oelamere Had just left a late dinner-party, and was un- 
usually excited by wine, as well as by the stirring^ nature of 
the subjects which he had been discussing. Immedieitely af^ 
ter greeting his sister^ he inquired eagerljrfor Liady Pitzarling- 
ton, for she was ever present to lus thoughts, do what he 
might to chase her image from his fancy. 

" Well, Ethel, so a child is born to her ; it's a son, is it not?'* 

" Why, surely, Albert, my letters must have told you that 
over and over again." 

"Ah! perhaps, — ^^I had forgotten,— well, and what is the 
child like? Is it like her? or is it like* poor Fitzarlington, or 
Lord Ahamont, or— ^ — — " 

" Or who, Albert?" 

Mr. Delamere smiled bitterly, and that 'explcdned his mean- 
ing to Ethel; but she passed it off by saying, " The child is 
very beautiful, but it is said to be delicate, which is not matter 
of surprise, considering the dreadful scene its mother witnessed.^' 

*' Ha 1 ha ! ha ! a beautiful infant ! who ever saw a beauti- 
ftil infant ? any that I have chanced to c€ist my eyes upon, 
were like unfledged birds, — ^raw red and yellow things ; it 
made me sore to look at them.^' 

** It would not have that efiect upon you to look at Eliza- 
beth's child, for it is like the most delicate wax- work." 

" Is she very fond of it, Ethel?" 

" Exceedingly : she sits for hours by its cradle, and sfeems 
wrapped up irfaiif." 

** All pride that, Ethel ; and I suppose you have, as usual, 
been playing the subordinate part of nurse to the noble house 
of Altamont ?^pleasing occupation, truly !" he added with a 
sarcastic smile. 

Ethel was- wounded by her brother's harshness, although 
she knew it was only a covering to conceal a tenderer senti- 
ment than he chose to avow, and she could hardly help smil- 
ing, in return, at the similarity of mariner and tone of voice 
which she traced between himself and his uncle; but, as usual, 
she forbore to make any reply which could excite his irritable 
temper, and she answered. " No, I have not been nurse ; Lady 
Fitzarlington fulfils that place herself." 

« What, Elizabeth condescend to such an office ! But I 
suppose she must needs unbend a little, and finds it is not so 
easy to go on living, and not love something passionately." 

" Miss Delamere thought it best to change the subject, and 
inquired what were her brother's last amusements or interests 
and added that which she knew would give him pleasure, 
however he might afifect to hear it with indifiference, " We 
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haye all been butied wkk readkig the debates lat^Ij : ynor 
speeches have arcesled our atteatio^r — not ours alone, fbr^ 
sabeth also has gloried in the glory of her oousm." 

Mr. Delamere said, bowing, ^' Exceedingly flattering ? I am 
sure she is very good, very obK^^.*' 

^* Nay, Albert, do not be so scornful : yon aie grown fine^ 
you aie changed indeed, if you do not care for my praise and 
Bizabeth's.^ 

<< It is all very well, Ethel, in its way, and yours perhaps 
is the best praise { but itis aa the sounding brass or the tiiik> 
ing cymbal. However, I am gcung to be^busier still before 1 
have done with business: I have got a favourite political 
schennfe in view, an ofisprin^ of my fancy ; I am going to 
baptise, and rear it, and see if I can make it attain the perfec- 
tion which I contemplate. Not a word of this, mind, to Lpid 
Altamont, Ethel. This bantling of mine will make a noise at 
least— a hubbub, even if it should not otherwise succeed ; but 
I dare say it won't,, for nothing that I have ever undertaken 
has met with success : however, I shall put all my strength to 
this undertakii^ ; and if it fails,, it does not signify ,-r-^my cas- 
hes in the air harm no one when they fall-— no one so muck 
as m3rselfl Nevertheless^ I confess I have this matter at h^art. 
It will go hard against Lord Altamont's prejudices; but I 
warned him, when I came into parliament upon his interest, 
that his pleasure should not stand between me and my con- 
science, therefore he knows wh«ut he has to expect. HeHI 
thwart me of course, if he can ; he owes me a grudge, Ethel, 
for my knowledge of his conduct to our mother : and yet he's 
afraid of me too, the sneaking — " 

^^ Hush, Albert, hush ! spare me these riide words; you are 
under Lord AltamontV roof, rememb^." . 
. *< Itell you, Ethel, I have my doubts if he has not mwt* 
dered a man." 

*^ Oh, horrible! indeed I do not believe that, Albert ; I wUt 
not listen to such accusations. It is beneath you to abuse 
Lord Altamont without giving him an opportunity to defend 
himself; if you have proofs, bring them against Imn, Albert, 
or else keep your suspicions to yourself." 

^' Proofs ! such a one ^s he, is carefol to avoid that possi- 
bUity. Nevertheless, I am as well convinced of it as if I h&d 
seen it ; and he fears me almost as much as though he knew 
I were aware likewise of this crime." 
t ^* Albert dear," interrupted Miss Delamere^ desirous of ter- 
minating her brodier's ^dld language, *^I must Hi, ytm good 
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mght,— you terrify me; I am very sleepy, and you too want 
-rest, — you are looking pale and wan." , 

" You are fond of giving one pleasant intelligence, Ethel,'* 
he replied crossly. " I can return you the compliment : yon 
are looking bltme and peaking; I doubt very much if James 
Dampier would admire you now. By the way, I have a 1^- 
ter from him,"-^-cind he searched in his pocket,^-" it contains 
a message, for you." 

Mr, Delaniere threw a number of loose papers and letters 
on the table : one much torn and rumpled happened to lie apart 
from the rest ; he snatched it up hastily — he recognised it as 
the cover in which the Browns had returned the money he 
sent them. 

"Good-night to you, Ethel ! I have left you Dampier's let- 
ter ; don't burn it, for I want to keep his direction— but read 
and repent." 

Miss Delamere wondered why her brother had caught up 
one particular letter, evidently to prevent her seeing it. So 
much mystery enveloped his life and actions, she &ared aH 
was not as it should be : for it is very seldom that right con- 
duet seeks concealment. Ethel, however, did not dwell upon 
her fears, still less express them : she said, " I will do as you 
desire, dear brother, in respect to reading Mr. Dampier's let- 
ter ; but as far as regards my behaviour to him, I ajn not con- 
scious of having any reason to repent. I hope yoU* will call 
to-raorrow and see I<ord AKamont: remember, he has now no 
branch of his family to look to for support but yourself." 
" Good-night, Ethel ! — don't prose ;— good-night !" 
She thought, as he closed the door after him, that he was 
altogether much changed. He had ever been eccentric, but 
now he wore an air of that indescribable recklessness which 
invariably belongs to att persons who give themselves up to a 
licentious life. It seems as if there was a seal set upon vice 
to mark it as a thing to shun; and even where high polish of 
manner and refinement of taste cast a veil over gross delin- 
quencies, the truth is, or may be, read by sdl who choose not 
wilfully to shut their eyes to the warning. 

Miss Delamere did not exactly know what constituted her 
brother's altered appearance; only she felt that he had become 
another creature. But a sister's enduring love is always a 
pure and beautiful stream of affection, that fertilizes and fos- 
ters the best impulses of nature, and finds apologies for a 
brother's errors, or, if none can be found, forgives them. 
When any untoward circumstance breaks this natural bond 
in families, much o( sorrow and of Badneaa ^\xec«»^* "^^^ 
2l 
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tiers and sslers ought to be mutual ^ropa and caa&its. 
Other ties may be torn asunder by violent wrenches, and eaa 
never be joined again : but this pure and innocent al^sction is 
the immediate ordination and eare of Heavat; adverse cir- 
cumstances may cast a shadow over it— -wicked persons may 
have spent their venom to poison its nature — absence nay 
have cooled its warmth, and disuse rusted ita finer springs^^ 
but it is never wholly destroyed. It casts off the deleterious 
matter which may have be^a forced upon it; and a glance, a 
meeting, however short, a kind word written or spoken, suf* 
fices to recall its fervency, and to wipe off any corrosive sub« 
stance which may have gathered on its surface or impeded its 
free action. ^ ^ 

But for the present moment the doud had gathered on the 
sunshine of Miss Delamere's Ipve for her brodier. She bad 
from infancy devoted herself to make his existence joyful to 
him: she had warded off any and every sting which could 
wound his vanity ; she had borne the burden alike of his real 
and imaginary sorrows; she had watched over him in sick- 
ness, rejoiced with him when any circumstance tended to his 
gratification ; and now to find herself rarely sought after, never 
made the confidant of his heart, was a bitterness in. her cup of 
life that she deeply felt to be such. 

Who can without pain suffer neglect from those they love? 
It is vexatious to be neglected, if only by acquaintances; — ^it 
not only wounds our pnde, but wounds a better feeling still — 
it makes us fear we are not worthy of being remembered. But 
when neglect comes to us from the being we have fondly loved 
—to whom we have devoted our lives, it is a pang to which 
leligious resignation can alone bring relief. 

And Ethel sought it from the o^y source of consolation f 
and though she closed her eyes that night in tears, they were 
less bitter tears than those she first sh^ after parting with her 
brother a few houxs before. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

This mikes the madrneD -who btve made men mni 

Bj their eotktagioo; eonqaeroFS and kings. 

Founders of seots and systems, to whom add 

Sophists, hards, statesmen, all unquiet things, 

Whioh stir too stronely the soul's secret sprines, 

Andarethems^ves the fools, to those they foot — , 

Enyied, yet ho"w unenviable— what stings. 

Are than! one breast laid open were a sehool, 

IVhioh would unteaeh mankind tiie lust to shine or rale. 

Btbov. 

Mr. DelameIbe had entered into puNic life with 4he deter^ 
lioation to become great,— how far he advanced towards his 
pal has "been already shown ; and he chose an appropriate 
x>ment^r bringing his favourite scheme into notice; a con-- 
iderable time had elapsed, during which there had been no 
ubject of great public intei'est, or of a new character ; and 
3w measures could have been adopted so conducave to rouse 
be public from their quietude. 

Mr. Delamere had obtained a greater influence over the 
oass of persons in power in a shorter time th^ui any of his 
•redecessors ; nay, he had done more in a few months than 
hey had achieved in many years. With the cunning it may 
ilraost be said of a maniac, (for surely their cunning sur- 
)asses that of sane persons,) he persuaded people to be di- 
rected by him who had hitherto stood opposed to the princi- 
ples upon which he professed to act. In fine, he triumphed 
bthe lower chamber; but liis bill had yet to pass that of the 
upper, of whose approval he felt less confident : he dreaded 
an enemy in Lord Altamont, nor was he mistaken — a meui's 
fo^ are too frequently those of his own house. 

The question in which Mr. Delamere was so intensely in- 
terested, was now before the Lords. A more animated scene 
hs seldcan presented itself in that assembly. Amongst the 
ttiembers of the CJommons who sat in anxious expectation of 
[he result was Mr. Delamere in person. He betrayed not th^ 
intense workings of interest which secretly agitated him ; but 
fe wa« in truth like a perscm who owns a temporary <yeixft. 
Produced by iaudanum, but who will sooa «ivn^^ Vq> ^>^^ 
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racking mraery which fbllows the us^ of that destructive drug* 
He had been devoted for such a length of time to the attain- 
ment of his object, and been so long alternately buoyed up 
with hope of success, or depressed with dread of disappoint- 
ment, that any certainty almost would have been a relief to 
his present suspense. 

And the question was decided, — negatived by one vote. 
" One only" was murmured through the house. Mr. Dela- 
mere said with apparent coolness, '' I did not think it would 
pass !" This to those who condoled with him ; because he 
could not bear condolence, and never suffered his true feelings 
to become the sport of the multitude. But this decision frus- I 
trated a plan which he had framed with wondrous skill, and 
on the success of which he had staked his most ardent hopes: 
it was too grievous and "heavy a bloW not to strike at the very 
root of hi6 ambition. • 

He left the house before any one else, and passing hastily 
through the crowd of persons assembled at the doors, he heard 
" lost by one" passed on from mouth to mouth, and repeated 
to all the newsmongers, who ran off in every direction to give 
publicity to the result of a question which had occasioned so 
much interest. He walked quietly on, without thinking what 
way he was going: his brain seemed burning; various co- 
lours flashed before his eyes, like a person who has rec>eived 
a heavy blow ; but as the cool air played over him, he gradu- 
ally recovered his self-possession. 

He had walked down one of those narrow streets which 
lead to the Thames, and came to a wharf which commanded 
a reach of the river. The night was pleasant : a soft effect ^^ 
of moonlight tinged the buildings with that grey and silver hue l^ 
which, in its own peculiar character, is more beautiful perhaps i^ 
than gayer colouring. The moon was partially hidden, biit ^ 
shed one long line of light on the dark waters, in which were ^ 
reflected in beautifully deepened shadow the opposite buikP ^ 
ihgs, in themselves hideous, but in that shadowy' hour pes- g-> 
sessing a beauty of which mystery constituted the charm. « ] 
Masses of smoke wreathed along the sky, from the tall chim- 
neys of the different factories that are thickly ranged upon 
that part of the river's brink. From time to time a boat parsed 
rapidly ; the oars dividing the waters as though some unseen 
power drew the stream asunder and made it meet again. The 
occasional halloo of the boatmen as they shot past each other, 
was the only sound that broke the stillness of the night ; and 
a few twinkling lights which glittered from the windows, and 
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Quickly died away when the iabaUteats reUred to re^ 
^tij6 only signs of life aow visiUe ia thia great city. 
^ ^ttld have been weR for Mr. Delanieie if his mind fubd 
f^^ at peace like the scene around hira ; but it was not so^r — 
^Ddeied about without any definile end in view, and went 
^ down narrow passe^es. of which he had not knowa 
h||*^ existence. Many are the curious places ki Iiondon: it 
?^ it» romantic sites, and its sublime sites, and its tteraen-^ 
^8 sites; it contains matter for aidless research and endless 
Section. ' 

Mr. Delamere now came accidentally upon a ^aee vrfiolly 
^^ to him. From a low door, ovet which hung a painted 
^tern, on which was a written invitation to passengers to 
^Jc in and share the humours of " The Boatman'a Hope." He 
'as in a mood for any novel adventure, anything which could 
ffn the current of his thoughts especially anything which was 
liikehisaccustomed haunts or his accustomed associates. The 
vitation held out the chance of excitement, and he entered the 
orand found hiipself surrounded by wreaths of tobcu^co, and a 
jnd of laughter and mirth which conveyed the idea of its 
Ing genuine. He walked further into the passage, and be^ 
!d in the ij^eidor of this low tavern— ^or such it was-'-^n 
lemblage of persons and things strange even to one who 
s accustomed to mingle with various ranks under various 
rfs. In the small porch, rude seiits, made out of the bulks 
old boats, were placed for the comfort of those who fre<i^ 
mted that inn in the daytime; then followed a long, ill-^ 
bted passage, which conducted to the tap*room, and there 
'. Delamere entered. The roof was low, and in many parts 
iken in, and stuffod with wisps of hay, or old ntga^ to ex- 
de either the rain or the cold, which nught otherwise have 
m troublesome. The walls were partia^y smoked into a 
ty brown, and partly plastered with whitening, over which 
s scrawled,^in black and red chalk, the names or initials of 
I frequenters of this strange abode. These ornaments were 
ersified by bits of half-torn songs, " Mbll of Wapping,'* 
Hack-eyed Susan," and the likej: but oflener they were iU 
tiined by those striking memorials of the idle and the reck* 
3, the date of the year, the day of the week, or the hour of 
I day, as though they were forced to write down their own 
idemnation by showing that they knew, but scorned, the 
:ht of time. Two or three holes had been bored in the side 
the wall to admit iron sockets, which contained a kind of ^ 
nbeaux that flared in aM directions to give light to the visi^ 
}. Various cbaka, hnts, and other pieces of old ^tosdoia^ 
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hung on pegs ; and a shelf that was fixed on one side of the 
room conUuned a few metal plates, a cleaver, and a biitcli«% 
knife, with some pipes and papers of tobacco. The fireplace 
was of wide dimensiiMis; and old tarred wood, mingled widi 
coal, made a rousing flame; whilst the savoury steam easi* 
ted from a large seething-pot depending over it by an iron 
chain and hook, denoted that the appetites of the guests would 
soon be gratified. On the floor, near the fender, lay the besK 
part of a sheep's carcase, a pig's countenance, and a pile of 
potatoes. A long deal table, with an iron bar cramping toge- 
ther a rent in the middle, with benches placed aroimd it, com- 
pleted the fiimiture of this room. 

When Mr. Delamere entered, the party eyed him curiously) 
but without any apparent suspicion or dislike, only as if he 
were a strange animal to them : they bade him be seated, and 
invited him to taste their liquor; he accepted the oflfer, and 
placed himself in the middle of the group. A large broad^ 
chested man sat next him, with a face denoting the passion to 
which he was addicted, and which was confirmed by a mirdi* 
ful leer of the small red eyes, which were lost in the wrinkles 
that concealed them whenever he laughed. His neighbour on 
the other side was the very opposite to this man in appearance; 
though all the persons congregated at " The Boatman^s Hope" 
wore the peculiar character of seafaring men. This young 
man was slim and bony, with a long sallow, weatherbeaten 
face, which might have belonged to one of any age, had not 
his figure of muscular strength betokened youth. His dress ^ 
was common ; cheeked trbusers, a shabby blue coat, and a 
yellow and red spotted handkerchief tied loosely round his ~ 
throat, completed his attire. There were eight or ten other y 
men, but these two were the most remarkable of the party. 

The individual who attracted Mr. Delamere's notice above 
all the rest, was a female who acted as cook, and seemed intent 
only on the great kettle into which she was occasionally throw- 
ing various ingredients. 

" Come, Jane," said the jolly man who had first invited Mr. 
Delamere to partake of their fare, " can you not give us our 
pottage yet? We have been long waiting, and we are hungryt 
dame; remember, daylight will soon break, and we must be 
off to our boats : give us our supper, do." 

"Fire won't burn quicker than it chooses," replied the 
woman : " why did jrou not order me to set the pot on earlier t^ 

"How do we know at what hour we can eat our victuals f 
replied the young man harshly ; " it's your business to be 
read^ at all hours with something or another, cold or hot : 
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;t here we come in tired and hungry, and find ybu asleep, 
WL old j^e you ! It won't do. I^ng Sal with the wall-eye 
as always prepared." 

"Come, come. Jack, I won't have you," interrupted the 
lily host (for such he turned out to be,)h— " I won't have you 
ite our cook afler that fashion : she's a good soul, and does 
er best : she has been long out in wintry weather, and now 
lie's got a snug berth, it's no wonder she goes to sleep between 
rhiles and forgets herself. But I have taken her in tow, and 
11 see her safe into harbour; so hold your tongue,^ not 
nother word against Jane Byrant, or the Boatman's Hope is 
10 hope for you, I cantell you." 

'* Why, Lord love you, master ! if old Jane was a iine young 
^1, a body might suppose a summ'at." 

" None of your suppositions. Jack ; you're on a wrong tack 
Itogether, and so shut your potato-trap. I'll tell you how 
ane and I got acquainted. I was coming along Ship Street pretty 
ite one night ; and I was not what a body would call exactly 
irunk, but I was pretty fresh of liquor ; and I run up £igainst 

gemman who was much in the same way with myself. He 
[sought I did it on purpose, but he was quite out of his reckon- 
og there ; so with that he ups with his fist and hits me a 
lard blow that made me spin round : but I said, VTwo can 
lay at that, my hearty,' and gave him as good as he gived 
de; but somehow or other both on. us staggered, and we fell 
prawling in the gutter. The folks who had gathered round 
loojt at us helped up my lord, — for it was a lord,— but lefl 
oe sprawling and kicking with a cut on my temple that smear- 
id me all over with blood ; and they walked away laughing at 
ne, because I could not get up again, the rascals ! -So, do ye 
tee, I cannot say how long I might have laid, or how long I 
lid lay, when a woman passing by asked me what was the 
natter. By this time I was nearly myself again, only bleed- 
ng fast ; and so she said if I would stay there she would run 
br a doctor. I could not have stirred if I would ; and sure 
mough she was as good as her wqrd,^ and brought a doctor, 
md toe took me into a shop, and she paid five shillings to him, 
md he bound up my head, and sent me off in a hackney- 
soach ; and I told the woman where I lived, and bade her 
come to the Boatman's Hope, and promised her that if ever 
she was in need of help, I would stand her friend : and sure 
3nough she did come not long ago, and told me. — But you 
shall hear Jane's Byrant's story from her own lips, as soon as 
ever slie has set the supper on the table, which is smok\s!k:^Vx<^\.«> 
Cbme let's fail to, and then for Jane's story ?^ 



" Eh, master, that's the way of it, is it t" - 

Knives and forks were now bumly plied, and the tadfi 
frothed up afresh from Jan6 Byrant's r^lemshin^ hand, wU 
altliough not that of a Hebe, was w^ adapted to its <£ 
Mr. Ij^lamere was tired and hungry ; and as he partool 
the Irish stew on a pewter plate, he oould not help tbisk 
it as good, if not better than the luxuries of Ude. 

When the appetites of all the guests were sa^bsfied, a&i 
jug of grog was set down to each man, Mr. Delamere remi 
ed his host of the story that Jane Bryant was to tell. 
^' Ay, and so she shall. Jane my friend, draw in your sc 
and let us hear your history.'' 

** I am not jRmd of talking, except when I fancy it «t a<^: 
time myself. However, if you choose it, I witt give ye 
history of the last month of my 4ile: and indeed, sirs, I k 
it was the last, for I am very tired of being here.** 

'* Poor Jane 1 Well, take a pull out of my jug, and t 
will give you a heart to talk." 

S)^ did as she was bidden ; but wit)k great moderation, i 
wiping her mouth with the comer of her apron, said, **!' 
into the service of an Israelite of the name of Levy, and 1 1 
little enouefe to do ; for though our house was very large : 
covered with dirt, he would not suflfer me to sweep aw« 
cobweb for the world : he said<lirt begat money, and oob^ 
were Pluto's nets to catch gold. Then, as to beds, there } 
none to make : he «lept on a mattress not good «aough f< 
dog, which required no shaking, and covered himself c 
with a blanket which was so threadbare, he was obliged 
year to buy a truss of straw, which he scrabbled over 
when he laid down ; and he said I never should come to i 
good, because I eat a bit o' bacon now and then, whi( 
bought with a little money of my own. He had one cat 
one parrot ; and sorry enough I was fbr the poor creatui 
if it had not been for me, they'd have been dead long bei 
they did die." 

** I wondered why he kq>t me in his house, till I found 
that he lived in a perpetual fear of being robbed ; and soi 
how he took a sort of fancy to me, and said he could ti 
me; he believed I would tell him the truth, if anybody 
come prowling about his premises. Notwithstanding this, 
repeated always, that though Brag was a ^ood dog. Hold- 
was a better ; and so he looked me into his prison-ro(»n, i 
let down an iron grate over the area whenever he went < 
desiring me to speak only through that to any impertin 
visiters who might happen 16 coxae Vxk \\Sa ^%e^iic/^ This i 
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reality aH I had to do, till a friend came to live wifh him 

^1 sick : I had then to attend upon that dying man ; and 

upas a grievous job, for he had a troubled conscience :— ^I 

seen many pass away, but I never seedM one like him, 

I would not £or this room full of gold behold it again. 

'es! poor Mr. Clarkson, br Beatson, for I know not which 

his name." 

"Beatson, did you say?" interrupted Mr. Delamere eagerly, 
• Be remembered Mrs. Brown's dream* 



** Yes, that was one of his nanries." 

"Why, did you, sir, know anything of him?" asked the 
^loan of the house ; ** that's droll enough now.'* And he look- 
^1 rather suspiciously at Mr. Delamere, and added, " If it be 
^)o ofience, sir, may I ask who be youP'* 

" No offence at all ; but I will not tell you at present. 
Nevertheless, if you do not lik« my company, I will depart 
"Erectly, when I have paid my reckoning : pray what,is it ?" 
A very moderate sum was named, but he was earnestly re- 
quested not to go away. " Well, if you wish my company, I 
^^mply ;" and he again sat down. " May I hope that I shall 
ftear the whole of Jane Byrant's story ?" 
. " By all means, Jane : specik on." 

" Well, just before Mr. Beatson died, who should come in 
^ne day but a very fine noble-looking gentleman, to whom 
Xevy paid great attention; and he came shuffling- up in his 
loose torn slippers, to tell me to prepare the room, for a gen* 
tlanan was coming to see the sick man. What could I do to 
the room ? how could I make it any better or worse ? Yet, 
covered with dust cmd dirt though it was, it was the best in the 
house ; cmd the bed was a bed, and there was one chair. So 
I said, Mr. Beatson was cleaned for the day, and he seemed 
rather to expect the visiter, and to be anxious like for his com- 
ing. • And when he did come, he was, as I have said, a tall 
portly noble-looking man ; and he went near the bed, and he 
called to him by the name of jClarkson, and said something in 
a low voice which I could not hear. And then I was ordered 
out of the room ; and I waited and waited, but I was never 
called again till he was in the grasp of death. Poor man I but 
they would not let a doctor come nigh him. ^ In other respects 
I never saw Levy so kind to anybody ; for the matter o' that, 
I must say the funeral was decent, but that is all I can say> 
and I have my suspicions that my master got a deal of money 
by the death of Beatson, or Clarkson, whichever he was. 

"Yet he grew more and more stingy every day ; and at 
the last, as my own little bit of money which I ke^jt iaa Btocfc- 
roL. u. — M 
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ing wils nigh ali gone, (Ood forgire me if I wrong him ! bat 
I thought that too went gtster than it ought lo have done,) I 
told him that, if he did not pay me some kttle w^ges, I could 
qot fltay liny longer^ for I had not wherewithal to keep body 
and soul together. So then he gave me five shillings, with a 
promiae that he would soon give me more. This" was on that 
very night, master, When I saw you bleeding in the street: 
you know how the five shillings went, and I have reason to 
bless the good Providence they did so. But when I returned 
home, I had not a penny to buy myself bread, and so I asked 
the miser for my wages. He swore at me ; said that a miDe 
g£ Groleoilda, or some such liard m^rd, would not supply my 
extravagance, and that he would see me dead before he gave 
me another farthing. I rated him back again, and.he stormed 
and swore^ and declared he should be ruined. The poor old 
parrot cried i^ usual cry, * Clink! clink! clink! money! 
money ! money 1* He darted up^ seized thobird with his long 
bony arm, crying out, ♦You too, cursed creature^ mocking 
me, tlKHigh I have spent fortune in feeding your vile car- 
casftl'-'but I'll silence your screeching tongue for ever V and 
he twisted its neck round and dashed it on the floor. 

" My blood curdled ; I looked at him, but said nothing,^est 
he might do the same to me. But though not the same, he did 
as bad ; for he turned me out of his house. Though he knew 
that I had' neither a shelter nor a friend, that T was childless 
and alone in this wide worid, and though I had been a faith- 
ful keeper of his hoards, and nursed him when no human crea- 
ture would have come a-nigh him, and watched by his friend 
till he died, he yet, the carrion-hearted Jew I turned me out, 
when I would not have turned out a dog, to the bleak bitter 
oold of that night. It wa^ a Christmas-eve :"many were sitting 
round a warm blaze, with warm hearts to greet them — ^their 
ohildren, their husbands, and their friends; but I was- home- 
less^ fr^ndiess, with scanty clothing, and nothing to buy food 
or pay for lod^g. 

*♦ I told Levy it was the sixth Christmas-eve I had lived 
with him ; I bade him to think of the night, and of the blessed 
One that was born on it : — I forgot he was a Jew. He clenched 
his teeth together and laughed, for there is a something that 
galls the Isralites in remembering the curse that hangs upon 
them, and they try to laugh at it. I then asked him to take, 
pity upon me, and not thrust me out in the thick-falling snoir. 
•You'll not be the happier,'* I said, vfor parting company witli 
poo» Jane Bryant ; a blessing comes on those who lend a 
helping bancl to the poor ; and its no disgrace to have one in 



ithwm^ thoagh you're a riofa Amu»: it brings hick to a 
you have added to youf stored since { have Uyed with 

^OQ''. At th^se words he paused, and I thought he was going 
fetme bide; but he answered sudde^lyi <I rich» Jaki&l what 

It that in your head ? Pm the poorest creature alive.' juaA 

saying, he heM his door opisn, liodd0d to ineajlt I pass^ lus 
A^tresbdd, and then I heard hkn turn the Iook» and plaoe the 
iron bar against it for the last time* 

" As I stood for a little while thinking where to turn me, I 
looked up at the bleak and starless sky, and I did not curse 
the miser, for I remembered it was Christmas-eve, and that 
God would be^my star, and lead me to a friend ; and though my 
spirit did rise against Levy's cruelty, the words * peace on 
earth and good will towards men' came to my mind, and I 
moved on slowly and forgave even Levy.^ 

** I have never met with any treatment but unkindness ex- 
cept — " ani Jane Bryant lifted her expressive eyes to 

the jolly host of the Boatman's Hope> ^^exbept from you, 
master ; and when I sought you out, and asked you for help, 
you gave it me ; and Jane Bryant will work for you while 
there is any strei^th left her. And so ends all I have to say 
about this matter. 

She now arose to leave the tap-room; but Mr. Delamere re- 
quested to speak to her, and asked ber if she could give him 
no further information respecting the man who died in Levy*s 
house. " I think," said sae, " tliat he had in his time been 
wicked ; but, be that as it may, 1 am sure he left a power of 
gold to the Jew, who would not otherwise have harboured him. 
When Levy spoke to him, he always called him Beatson ; but 
when the great gentleman spoke to him, he called him Clark- 
son. He oftened groaned in his sleep, and cried out, * Susan ! 
Susan !' This is all I can tell you, sir." 

" One word more, Jane s give me the exact direction to 
Levy's house." 

She did so, but ad^ed, " Youll be cleyer if you get admit- 
tance unless you have goM to give him.^' 

These circumstances, connected with the words Mrs. Brown 
had uttered in her dream, and the description of the gentle- 
man who went to visit Beatson, which answered precisely to 
Lord Altamont, were so many stimulants to Mr. Del^mere's 
curiosity, and he determined at all events to come at the truth. 

Having paid his host handsomely, he rose to depart, and 
was warmly pressed to return ; which he promised to dd. 
But when he reached home, he found letters from Mr. Dam- 
pier, which put all thoughts of the Boatman's Hope out of his 
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mind, and opened new views to hifti, which he caught at as J 
resource against the disappointment he had met with in bk 
public career, as well as that of a tenderer nature which rank- 1 
led in his breast, and against which he had hitherto striven JB 

Tain. 

His frfend proposed he should join him at ^; and fe 

hastened to aocc^te to his proposition, hoping by total change 
of scene to change himself. How vain that hope! 






CHAPTER XVII. 

Fortune with Tooth and Gueij oonspired 
To weave a triple wreath of happiness 

(l/h^piness on earth) to crown her brow: m^ 

And eonld Death charge through such a shining shield.^ L^ 

That shining shield invites the tyrant's spear, V^ 

As if to damp our elevated aims, f** 

And strongly preach humility to man. he 

YouHo'g Ji/t^ht TTtoi^hts. L< 

A YEAR has passed since Lady Fltzarlington first became L 
a widow. Her mourning had been one of the heart, as far as K 
it went and while it lasted ; but there are as many shades of 
grief as there are of joy. The first shock was great, the sub- 
sequent loneliness bowed her down to the earth with the ^^ 
weight of its gloom ; but the moment her child was bom, there 
was a lifting up again, and she saw in him a renovation of 
her greatness, a substitute for her loss in affection as well as 
in pride. It may seem unnatural to state, that from that epoch 
Lady Fitzarlington rallied, and became the same in every ha- 
bit and in every bent of her mind as she had ever been ; but 
it must be remembered that she had married for ambition, not 
love. Her morning was laid aside at the appointed time : her 
beauty had freshened into its pristine bloom ; she had taken 
her place again in the world, and the world had given her its 
most destinguished welcome. 

If Lady Fitzarlington had received homage and admiration 
during her husband's life, she received a double portion of 
both now as his widow. What could be so interesting as the 
young widowed heiress with an immense jointure in addition 
tb her own fortune ? Her infant son, too, obtained for her the 
additional praise of being thought, what she really was, a de- 
voted mother ,- and thereby awakened all those tenderer sym* 



^hies which ai^ bestowed on maternal Tittue; and ax^ 
acknowledged, even by the most dissipated, to cast a feminiii^ 
luster and grace on the character of woman. 

Of professed admirers Lady Fitzarlington had many, but of 
absolute suitors none, for she never showed to one man ihot^ 
than another that preference which could make him ventor^ 
to address her as such. There was one well-known instance 
^f a g?eat man, (fully as great in every respect as herseff,J 
who feared to propose to her, lest it should be the ineatns df 
depriving him of her favour, and breaking off all ctcquahitance 
^th her. Homage was paid to her by philosophers, politi* 
<5ians, schemers, both in private and in public Hfe; but shi 
said — and she thought what she said-—** that she would liv^ 
for her parent, her child, her fame, and never enter into ariy 
second matrimonial alliance." 

Thus was Lady Fitzarlingtom again in a position whence 
•he could command the world; but whenever she retired froni 
that public scene to enter upoii the privacy of her own fisefingsv 
she acknowledged the same unsatisfactory vacuum which she 
had ever felt. The heart will not be cheated ; and when it ' 
has been sacrificed in . the first glow of its affections to any 
fictitious or worldly object, no other tie can -stand in lieu of 
^he happiness which has been cast away. 

Lord AHamont was more than ever the proud man he had 
ll watys been ; but his excess of pomp was forgiven him, as it 
learned to arise out of affection for his only diild, tnd to re* 
iurn to that source again. It was^ however, hinted by his 
inemies that he was an altered man ; that he oflened told a 
tory twice, and sometimes seemed to forget the events of 
fresterday ; whilst he entered into details of those which had 
)asded years ago with a minuteness that was frequently tire- 
jome to hrs hearers. 

Lady Fitzarlington was glad on many accounts that IVfiss 
Delamere should have become a resident in her father's house, 
[>artly from amiable motives, and partly from selfish ones. 
She was well pleased that Lord Altainont should have a per- 
son about him who would attend to his comforts, and endure 
fiis irritating particularities, which increased every day, with 
patience and ministering afifection ; but she was also well 
pteased to be herself exempt from the task. 

I/ady Fitzarlington had a latent idea that Mtss Delamere^s 
attachment to Mr. St. Aubyn might yet be returned; and thh 
idiea k was which had estranged- her from her cousin, and 
gradually uadermined Ilie aflection she once entertained fcr 
her, HBttf af length the cbldness amounted, otilA&^ YxViaf^os^ 
2m 
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ton's part, to a positive feeling of dislike. Miss Delana^e 
perceived the change, and it was a painful one to her ; but 
she was conscious of never Jiaving deserved it : and whik 
Lady Fitzarlington pursued the world's gaieties, she watched 
over Lord Altamont's declining years, and with unwearying 
patience partook of his trivial pursuits, turning over books of 
heraldry for hours together, or reading long pedigrees, or lis- 
tening to by-gone histories of scandal^ which made her lau^ 
and weep at one and the same moment, For " little I" was 
" the hero of each tale." Still she always entered into the 
more innocent peculiarities of his tastes, with a zest and fresh> 
ness of interest which could not fail to delight him. And it 
may be questioned, though Lady Fitzarlington^s name was 
ever on his tongue, if Eithel Delamere's virtues were not more 
constantly in his heart. - 

During Mr. Delamere^s absence on the Continent he wrote 
occasionally to his sister, and she thought, with infinite regret, 
she could trace a greater degree of recklessness and wildness 
in his letters than ever. Sometimes he declared that he should 
sell his estate, and, having secured his sister^s fortune to her, 
pass the remainder of his liib in travelling from place to place; 
at others, that he would reside on the site of Jerusalem, and 
then, again, at the foot of Mount Caucasus. Britain was not 
worth living in — ^it was too civilised. In fine, he wrote like a 
man who is not at peace with himself, and who indulges a 
restless, vagrant fancy in the pursuit of that enjoyment which, 
so long, as his mind remained in the state it was, he never 
could nnd. 

Miss Delamere answered these letters with great kindness, 
and, while she represented the mistake under which she 
thought he laboured, she yet summed up all her reasoning by 
assuring him that, provided only he w€us happy— virtuously 
happy, she should never repine,^ even though he passed h^ 
life in absence from her. 

" It is wonderful," she wrote, " how we can make up our 
minds to endure sorrows and disappointments which before 
they arrive we conclude we never can outlive; — ^like hills 
which I have seen before me when travelling, that appeared 
almost perpendicular, and as if the horses could nev^rdragus 
up, but which, when we actually reach them, we find are not 
of the mapnitude^we suppppsed, and are astonished to disco- 
ver that, little by little, we attain their summit. I have nov 
found this exemplified in life itself; and though I do not mean 
to say that my views of existence are not changed, and the 
prospect before me cast in ahadoN?; atA^^ ttuaUn^ to the ^ 
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ture by the past, and, above ally trusting to that Divine hand 
which has never ceased to lead me, I have not the least fear 
but that I shall be conducted to the end in safety, — and not 
only in safety, but with many intervals of sunshine to diver- 
sify and cheer my path." 

It was perhaps owing to the constant influence of such let- 
ters as those from which this extract has been made, that Mr. 
Delamere determined to return to Elngland : — " I can," he 
thought, "always. go away again." 

One evening. Lord Altamont being an invalid, was seated 
in his high-backed crimson-velvet chair. The lamp shaded 
his face, and gave all its brightness to an emblazoned page 
open on a desk before him, leaving the. rest of the room in 
obscurity. Near him, seated on a low footstool, sat Miss De- 
lamere, apparently listening attentively to her uncle's obser- 
vations. The door opened : they both thought it was the ser- 
vant bringing in tea; neither turned to look, and to the sur- 
prise of both, Mr. Delamere stood before them. 

" Brother, dear Brother !" cried Ethel, embracing him. 

"'Mr. Delamere — my nephew, allow me to say you have 
come upon me so unexpectedly — ^I beg your pardon," (risings) 
" it was impossible for me to give orders to my domestics to 
receive yeu. I am exceedingly happy to see you again; but 
permit me to assure you I am distressed beyond measure that 

fou should have come, as it were, thus stealthily upon us; — 
cannot express " 

** Oh, never mind,— dear Lord Altamont, I beseech you, 
never mind how he is come, so that he is here. — And how 
are you, dear Albert ? .You look well in health, — browner, 
ruddier: I anj delighted." - 

" My dear nephew, I beg to add my congratulations to 
those of your sister. Will you not be seated ? I am rather 
an invalid to-day, or I would offer you this chair." 

" Not for the world. Lord Altamont : see, I have already 
found onCi" 

*' So far so good, my dear Mr. Delamere : but it might have 
been better had I only known beforehand that you were com- 
mg." ^ , 

-" It is, all as it should be ; I like to surprise people j*" I am 
sure then of producing an eflfect which I could not hope to do 
if I had any aviwi/-c«firf«r« to announce my approach." 

" It has always a most agreeable effect oa those who love 
you as I do, to see and hear you once again." 

"And who are they, Ethel? You alone care for such a 
Will-o'-the-Wisp as I am. But this is pur first meeting after 
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more than a yearns abdence : let us not talk longer of an 
so unworthy as myself'*— rather let me ask you questtoos-^ 
hqpe Lady Fitzarlington i» in good health, Lord AltamonI 

" I never saw her in better. I am happy to say she * 
recovered her dreadful loss : but indeed, with her advani 
and at her age, she could not be expected to mourn for 
As it was, nothing could show more honour to the memoi 
of the late Lord Fitzarlington than she has done; and 
even wore her mourning beyond the stated time — which I 
not myself approve of, — ^very near cme week, I believe. Ne- 
vertheless, I dare say she erred on the right side; and not 
you will see her again just as she ever was, — the delight of 
all eyes, the very apple of perfection ; — her young son, too, 
the present marquis, a beautiful child—^the soften^ likeness 
of his noble sire." 

" And how is Mr. Dampier 1" inquired Bthel^ in order to 
stop the current of this pompous froth. 

" I am happy to answer, he has almost forgotten you, and 
is beginning to be himself again. This much I will say: if 
there be a Lethe, it is found in travelling to new scenes, new 
climes, new faces." 

" Oh, give me the old," cried EtheU " and let me take root 
among them, — in them live, wither, decay, and die the deni- 
aen of my own country's soil, my childhood's haunts, my 
young unchanging afi^tions !" 

** We do more good by remaining at home," observed 
Lord Altamont, "than by wandering. Few great femilies 
ever sprang from wanderers : Rolling sfodcs never gather 
moss. I beg your pardon for making use of a proverb ; pro^ 
verbs in general belong to the vulgar' — ^they serve them in 
lieu of more refined wisdom ; but we ought to beware of get- 
ting into a habit of using them, lest we become mere San^ho 
Panzas." 

Mr. Delamere laughed. It was a compliment when he 
laughed, — and pr6bably Lord Altamont thought so, for he half 
rose from Ws chair and made him a profound bow. Being 
re-seated, there was a pause. The brother and sister both 
hoped he was going to retire ; but they were disappointed : he, 
moved the lamp a little more to the left, pulled out his watch, 
and observed, " I think they have forgotten to give us tetf. 
When my nephew entered, it was the hour at which it is al- 
ways brought in,— I thought it was the groom of the cham- 
bers. Pray, Miss Delamere, do me the favoUr to rhi^ the 
bell: I aan quite shocked ; but really ill health makes one for- 
get — oj rather^ I am afiradd, tetiafitf*e« oBft^lfc 1 be^v Mr. 
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Delaooere, you will command eterytibing in my house : what 
do yon choose in the way of refreshment ?' 

Mr. Delamere excused himself from accepting any, and only 
showed by his glances to Ethel that he wanted his uncle to re- 
tire to his room. 

" But, Mr. Ddamere," resumed the other, " I must have a 
little momentuous conversation with you. I do not mean to 
say any thi^g which may offend, but I must take leave to re- 
mind you, that whatever pain it may give me to act in any 
way contrary to the respect I could wish to pay my nephew, 
yet, considering the manner in which you conducted your po- 
litical career last session in parliament,; — your long absence 
subsequently, and the open part you took isigainst my interests 
and views, — -I hold myself no longer responsible to give you 
my support in case of a dissolution, and a re-election taking 
place." . . 

**^ Oh ! Lord Altamont, make no apologies-^o exactly as 
you like, for nothing would induce me to enter again iato po- 
litics. I accounted myself no longer a galley-slave the mo- 
ment r left England ; I broke away from all the trammels of 
ambition — at least of such ambition as that, — and whether you 
give your support to one man or another, I assure you, my 
lord, I am totally indifferent." 

** You astonish me, Mr. Delaraere! — ahem! — ^that i*to say, 
if any thing could astonish me; but it is very plebeian to be 
astonished. I can only say,^! regret— I lament — that my 
nephew should cease to take an interest in his country. Why, 
my dear Mr. Delamere, if all the great step aside from the 
scene of action, in whose hands is the game left ? Very great 
pity indeed ! I had hpped, that having sowed your wild oats, you 
would have returned sobered, and with a discerning judgment, 
to lake your own place among the distinguished members of 
society. But 1 think, Mr. Delamere, you must ere long change 
your determination : I remember poor Clarkson always said 
you were born to be extraordinary." 

r Mr* Delamere laughed. " Extraordinary enough— perhaps 
too muc^ so^ without intending it ; but not in the way you 
mean." - 

" A very clever man that" — Lord Altamont went on to say, 
as if continuing his own train of thoughts,-^" Clarkson, — I 
mean Beatson, — No, very true, Clarkson. He was- one of the 
most efficient servants I ever had. He never asked a ques^ 
tion, but always guessed one's thoughts: he was a man who 
<K>uld put two and two together, and before one knew that one 
bad expressed a wish, the thing was done — s(»netimes, indeed, 
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almost too rapidly,— diat was his only fault; bnt^ upiGii tiielk 
whole, I shall never see such another man as Bea|£KMi,-«^iark« |ii 
son I mean. By the way, Mr. Delamere^ he was vastly at- 
tentive to your interests ; it was a gr^it pity tliat rascally mail 
should have cast such a slur upon him. Poor Bea.... — ^poor 
Clarksonl— my head is confused to-night : he never reicover- 
ed it, never,— he died in some obscure lodging in London. I 
ofiered him a place in my house ; but hd was a high minded 
fellow, and afler that slur on his character I never could pCT- 
suade him to come near me. Well, he's dead and gone ; and 
I Wonder how I came to speak of him, for it always makes 
me melancholy to speak of the dead, especially of my own 
body servant.*' 

'* Do not, dear uncle, converse any longer to«mght; yoQ 
know Doctor Templemore ordered you to be keptparticulariy 
quiet for a few days. Will you not go to bedt" 

** Ah I if you please.— You see, my dear Mr. Delamere, 
that Ethel does whatever she likes with me,— she always did, 
you know." 

Miss Delamere tried to hurry her uncle away. She per- 
ceived that he was more them usually nervous, and she knew 
that her brother was ill prepared to be indulgent to htm : it 
was therefore with satisfaction she saw' him make his lastbbv 
for the evening. 

When he was fairly gone, and the door shut, Mr. Delaineie 
said, ** Ethel, my suspicions respecting that man are more than 
ever confirmed this night. Strange that the first moment 1 
should come into his presence, all that is painful to me respect- 
ing his past life should thus be brought before me. By Hea* 
ven! it is as though he was destineid to torment me, and to 
cast a withering blight upon my existence.' 

'' I had hoped," said Ethe^, with an earnest but distressed 
voice, — " I had hoped that time and absence had wrought 
wonders ; and that you, dear Albert, were returned with otfer 
feelings to us and to your imcle from those with which yoa 
parted from him. For my sake, lay aside this resentment: 
do not, at leasts betray to Lord Altamont the real state of 
your feeling towards him ;— Albert, he is growing old now." 

" Old in iniquity I You know not whom you apa pleading 
for, Ethel, — -you know not — > But I wiU- 



enough : time will bring foul and fair to light. Tell me what 
is going oh in our family-^what in the world." 

" Few changes has taken place in the former, Albert, since 
you lefl us. Lady Fitzarlingtbn is once again herself; and, 
as her father described her, b^uiiful as ever. Were it not for 
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r son, I skoidd not believe there was any change in her ha* 
!&« her taates, her pursuits." 

^ Does she live muoh here — ^I mean ia the house with her 
iherr 

Miss Dekimere hesitated, looked distressed, and then said, 
Xi«(dy Fitsoirlingtoii generally comes here oiu;e a day at least, 
^ she does not stay long : she has ennumerahle engagements 
P every sort, some q£ a political, nature, some of pleasure; 
■Id Lord Altamont takes as much delight in hearing of all 
^^se engagements, as he would do in her society." 

^ The same vain refrigerating machine «s ever !" cried Mr. 
feiamere* "Well, proceed with your desciiption of our de- 
stable family. What is become of St. Aubyn?" 

** We hear seldom from him— but we hear much of him," 
he answered, colouring. "They say he has done infinite 
>ood in his parish, and that he is adored there." . 

** Well, it is lucky that there is as great a diversity of tastes 
^ there is of fates in the world. What a life to lead, is that 
^hich poor St. Aubyn passes: really he was made for some*. 
iSng cQfiereot — I pity him." 

"Pity him 1' — pity Mr. St Aubyn! Oh, brotherythat is a 
i^tim^it he could nev^ inspire: it 'is we who aro to be 
^tied : he is to be admiredr-I would say envied. Is there 
Uiy light pleasure this world can afford to be compared with 
he satisfaction he enjoys in the constant exercise of doing 
l^ood to others 1 The blessed peace which accompanies him 
s &r above tho restless anxieties, the feverish hopes, of thoso 
^ho purser this world's amusements. And if ambition be a 
loble sentiment, Ai8 ambition may be truly esteemed such; 
or it is that of rendering others happy,— ^not only happy here, 
>ut happy to all eternity." 

Sthel paused now,^^b^au6e she feared she had said too much, 
'atlier than from any lack of matter. 

" You arei I see, unchanged. Poor moth ! still fluttering 
'ound the flame that will consume you ! But what says Mr. 
5t. Aubyn to Lady Fitzarlington since she is become a widow?" 

*' I believe he has never seen her since the day of his poor 
brother's funeral: but now, if he were to see her every day, 
vhat could he think of her but that she is his brother's widow?" 

" Such connections has become man and wife," replied Mr. 
3elamere.- 

"But Mr. St. Aubyn will never become Lady Fitzarling- 
on's husband." 

** You. think npt, Ethel : what will you bet ?" 

«< Brother, let us change this subject : it is painful to me^ 
wd you cannot wish to give me painJ*^ 
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>< Not yet, Etbel ; I ha^e not done yet. Id theve any per^ 
son to whom Lady Fitzarlington shows decided preferenceT^ 

<< Not one : she professes her intention of living a single life." 

** She is right," said Mr. Delamere : *'a woman's a fool whoi 
marries a seccmd time." 

" Well, you will see her in all her glory a few days hence, 
if you choose to go to the great bazaar, which has been es^^ 
tablished by some of the first ladies in the landt ^very hoAj 
has contribute either work, or drawing, or handicraft of some* 
kind or other; and the ladies are themselves to preside as 
shop women, and to sell their goods for a charitable institu* 
tion. The plan is quite new, and it is supposed it will bring 
in immense sums of money." 

"Are you going, Ethel?" 

" No : at least, my going depends on Iiord Altamont, for 
I never leave him now unnecessarily." 

** Are you^ quite a slave then1 You love slavery ?" 

" Not that ; but as from circumstances he is left alone, now ||^ 
that age and infirmity are fast creeping on, it seems pointed 
put to me by Providence to take this yoke upon me. Yon do 
not want me, Albert, — -you even have treated me very harshly; 
but I do not reproach you ; — I have now,'l&en, no other duty 
to fulfil, and to attend to that poor old lone man is become a 
not unpleasing task. Nevertheless^ whenever you want me, 
I am your sister still in heart, and ready to obey you." / 

Her brother felt he was wrong; he had been neglectful of 
her, he had treated Ethel harshly; and no one c<xild do so, 
especially Mr. Delamere, and not endure self-reproach. But 
his spirit had hardened,^— he had courted pride to extinguish 
love, and it produced a fal^e cast of character, without era- 
dicating the passipn which mastered him still. 

He made na reply to his sister's appeal; but pressing her 
hand afiectionately, bade her good night. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

I am debating of my present itore ; 

And bj the near guess of my memory 

I cannot instantly raise up the groas 

Of full three thousand dueats : what of that > 

TubaL a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 

Do yon desire ? 

SHAK8rj&4XB>8 Merchant of Venice. 

Ik. Delamsrk forgot for a time his mortified ambition, his 
jat Id his favourite plans, — everything, in shQrt,^to remem- 
only that his uncle had uttered words of such strange im- 
t — ^words connected with Clarkson, and altogether so in- 
ired in obscurity, that he determined, if possible, to discover 
hidden story, and took a revengeful pleasureln endeavour* 
to resolve the suspicion he entertained of his uncle's being 
[llain into an unquestioned fact : '' Yes, my mother shall be 
nged — to that end I devote my future life." 
These words so often repeat«i had at intervals been for- 
ten ; but now they were again remembered and acted upon* 
followed the direction he had received from Jane Bryant, 
I easily found the house, though it was situated in an ob- 
re alley. Its dirt and desolation were striking marks of 
identity that could not be mistaken : he sought about vainly 
a knocker or a bell, and then beat against the door, and 
led upon Levy loudly by name. 

\.fter a time, the door was steatfaily and partially opened ; 
1 speaking through his teeth in his own peculiar pronuncia- 
1, Levy asked who it was that so rudely disturbed his quiet; 
n glancing for an instant at Mr. Delamere, he opened the 
)r widely, and said, obsequiously bowing, " Levy's poor 
)de is highly honoured by a visit from sudh a great man— • 
; but that I have had as great a one ^ome to me before now ;'' 
pride struggled hard with avarice in his composition. 
Mr. Delamere entered ; and Levy, having shut to the door, 
1 placed the iron bar. across it, as was his never-failing 
(torn, begged to know in what he could aerye Mx* IteVbxcin^ 
VOL. II. — ir 
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For a moment the latter thought he would try him, and pat-^ 
him on a wrong scent. i^ 

" Why, what if I came to borrow ten thousand pounds of 
your 

" Moses and Aaron ! that is a great sum,** replied the Jew, |~^ 
his eyes distending in their sockets to twice their size ; *' but |r^ 
with proper security and proper interest. Levy might^in a fe* l-^ 
days possibly supply your demand." |^ 

" Indeed I Well, Levy, allow me to go in with you and 1^ 
talk this matter over more at length.** 

" Oh ! certainly, certainly, Mr. Delamere. But could noti 
attend you at your own house ?" l^ 

"No, Levy, no : when business is to be done, there is no I ^ 
place like the place one is in — ^no time like the present.** 

" I see, sir, you understand business. This way, if you 
please, then— up this staircase.** 

Mr. Delamere followed him impatienfly, as he went shuffling I - 
along, treading on his garment that impeded his progress. A f^ ^ 
door was unlocked, and a large dusty, dim apartment pre* I. 
rented itself, with various lumber lying upon shelves; but the I 
£rsC thing that, to Mr. Delamere's rapid but searching glance, 1 . 
idejQtified the place with Jane Brjrant's description, was an I 
empty parrot cage. " It is all true, I doubt not," he thought 

Levy brought out the only stool, which served him for table 
mnd seat alternately ; and Mr. Delamere having accepted it, 
he said, speaking slow and looking at him fixedly, " What is 
become of the money which Mr. Clarkson, or Mr. Beatson, 
^for I believe he was sometimes called the one and sometimes 
the other,) left ^hind him — ^he died in this house, did he noti" 

Levy tottered back some steps, unprepared for this question, 
and evidently embarrassed. " i am at a loss, Mr. Defameie, 
quite at a loss to understand you ; pray explain.'* 

*> I wish to be made acquainted with all you know concern- 
ing that man." 

" Mt. Delamere,'* interrupted Levy, " I will lend you the 
ten thousand pounds you want at five percent, — yes, sir, you 
shall have it down directly, if that can accommodate you ; but 
indeed I know little about Mr. Beatson. He came over from 
Ireland many, many years ago ; he came to me first to sell 
some silver Ijace and epaulettes which had been torn off regi- 
mental coats ; he g<rt a deal of money from me,' but he was 
grateful, and did me some little services in return; so when 
he wanted a lodging now and then, I gave him one. Last time 
he came here, he was very ill ; and 1 tended him and nursed 
him. He died in my house. Hs \vtt!\ Vj^fcxi ^ ^c^'Sii ^Tjjense 
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b9 Epe— -his funerid cost me a poiwer of joondy ; bo the little 
bit of gold he left never defrayed what I laMoi^. And tfaex^» 
sir, you have all I know about the, mao." 

" Softly, Levy. Xo» ifnow you have at this moeaent a con- 
siderable sum of money which belonged to him,'^--to whom 
did he leave it r 

" Not a large sum, aXf not a Urge sum-^-a vary small sum, 
ttpon my honour." 

*' And to whiQm did he leaw k ?" 

Why, sir, to me. If- " 

If what-?" inquired JMfe. Delameie quickly. 

Levy hesitated — Mr. Delamdre nevet withdrew his eyes from 
the Jew's countenance. 

"Well, sir, well," said Levy, his teeth chattering togethw, 
** you have come by your knowledge in some wonderftil way, 
that's certain. Beatson did leave a Httle, a very little money-^ 
I never Iqoked at it-^— tied up in 9» old handkerchief; I have 
got it, sir, just as it wa$ put into my hand." 

^'Had he no relations, who have a. priot claim to whi^ev^ 
hehasleftr 

" Why« sir,, that is • . . • doubtful ; no one that I know of; 
but I ain not at liberty to dOsdose Beatson's wishes lespe^ing 
the (iisposal of the n¥»3ey, exc^t, indeed, to one person." 

*' If you will tell me tb^ name of that person, I wiU make it 
^orth yourwhill^to ^trustme with the seccet." 

/« Why, Mr. Delamere, I do not like to bceak my faith, not 
even with a Christian." 

" Not even for goldr Levy 1" - 

" Why, if you will promise not to do poor Levy any harm 7 
It cannot hurt Beatson now, that I should tell youhis story ; 
and, so, sir, • . • . what wiJ} you give me to myinfermation?" 

^^ Pshaw ! I will not be tnfled with ; I will not stand bay« 
gaining over a dead man's secret.;— anything which in your 
conscience you can ask." 

<^ Well, sir, providing you promise me that no one shatt 
ever come over ntie to do me a-hiarm on tins busmess, I will 
wash my hands of it at onoe." 
. "I will promise you." 

Levy walked tremblingly to a corner o£ the foom,. took up 
a part of the skirting-lxmrd^ aad scrambfiiig with, his hand 
into the aperture drew forth a leathern bag? Mr. Delamere 
seized it. 

*^ Not that one, sir, that is poor Lev3r's hard eamed guns ; 
but here^ sir, is the little bit of money that Beslson left*" And 
he tossed out another packet, imd r e pla c ed tJee &VGnB&^^»ii«stt^ 
ing the board by a secret spring. 
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Mn Delamere took up the parcel ; there was a label oo ft, 
with the words ^^For Susan Beatson th^i wa% — ^fbr Susan 
Brown thai w, if she be alive." 

** Can it be possible!" eKclaimed Mr. Delamere. 

" Indeed, sir, that is all— «IK" 

Mr. Delamere untied the handkerchief, and pouring out the 
gold, counted five liundred sovereigns." 

" Oh, what a power of money! I had no notion of it!" 
cried Levy; '* I never saw so much gold in my life ;" and he 
wiped the sweat from his face. 

" And now. Levy, do vou know anything of the person for 
whom this was 'destined f" 

" No, sir, I do not. Mr. Beatson had lost sight of hb wife 
for some years: the last he heard of her was, that, supposing 
him dead, she was married to a decent tradesmcui of the name 
of Brown, and she and her new husband were well to do in 
the world : and Beatson's child bore the name of Brown — tiiat 
was a thorn in my poor friend's side. I have h($ard Mr. Beat- 
8<Hi say he and his wife could not agree; they parted scon 
after they were married, and he, thinking it b^t for both, 
made me write a word to say that he was dead : this was 
about eighteen years ago^ My poor friend ! he had a hard 
time of It! His^ master was a peremptory lord, and he did a 
deal of service for him during the time of the troubles in Ire- 
land. He was a man who understood another without making 
him say a thing in words, and Lord Altamont found that li^ 
was so on several occasions . I believe Lord Altamont was a 
clever gentleman, and served his own turn by making other 
men his tools; — no o^nce, sir, I hope, though he is your no- 
ble relative." • 

" No, no, no ofience at all ; tdl all you know— you shaU 
not lose by the disclosure." 

" Will you give me gold, sir 1" 

<* I'll cram you with gold till you cannot see, if you aire 
communicative." 

f Well, sir, I remember there was a row long, long ago, in 
Ireland, near, , about a Mr. Levison, who was mur- 

dered ; and I am afraid my friend Beatson had a hand in it: 
and there was some love afl^ir betwixt the daughter of the 
tnurdered man and Lord Altamont." 

Mr. Delamere groaned. 

" Are you not weU, sir ?" 

Mr. IMamere signed to the Jew to ffy on. He continued: — 

'* Some said he knew of it, some said he did not ; the right 
ofOw mHXter can never be cVeaxed \r^ uow^ibt «U the prinoi* 



SI actc^s m k are dead and gone. Dixf the thing that w^t 
rdest with my poor friend, was the accusatidn of his hav» 
fiig been the murdereor of that lad— I think they called him 
Bandy Dick — ^in Wiltshire, whose vote Lord Altamont had 
desired Beatson to buy in favour Of yoarelecti(Mi. Lord Alta- 
mont was harsh to him, and glad of bA excuse to leave liini 
behind in the country. After that story, he did not like to 
have Beatson about him any longer ; it flung a sort of disgrace 
upon his lordship's household ; ^r he minds appearance— I 
believe he has been obliged to do so. If k had not been for 
that murder of Bandy IMck^s, with which my poor friend had 
Bodiing to do, I doubt if his end would have come so^soon. 
But when a man grows old, he cimnot always put such a face 
upon matters ^ and they say old folks remember clearer what 
has* passed years agone than they do more recent events. 
Beatson was always talking of Ireland and Mr. Levison after 
Bandy Dick was put out of the way ; and he was as little 
willing to ga back to my Lord, as my lord was to take him 
back — for looking at each other put them in mind of old sto- 
ries. However,* Lord Altamont caxne and saw his steward 
when he was dyii^.*' 
" The devil he did l-^-what for T* interrupted Mr. Delamere. 
" My friend sent for him, and wished to cast up accounts ; 
aitd they talked for a long time together, and Lord Altcunont 
stayed till 1^ saw the breath out of his body. He was very 
civil tome — ^he is a polite gentleman — and put a little present 
into my hand, and Levy is grateful. 1 think, sir, you said 
you would remunerate me for my communication?** 

Mr* Delamere looked upon him scornfully, as he would 
have done upon some loathsome reptile. " Can you not tell 
laie more? This is not enough : did Cfeii*son never tdl you 
Whether he was bidden to murder Mr. Levison?*' 

•< I believe not, sir. He could not say he* was bidden; but 
he could hot say he was forbidden.'* 

** Levy, if I call upon you to repeat this story face to fhce 
to vi^homsover I bid you, will you do it?" 

^ Oh ! sir, anything to serve the friend of mine own peo- 
|!>le; but you know, sir, that it would get poor old Levy's skin 
rnto sad trouble, and I hope you will not call upon me for 
9uch a purpose^" 

" Yes, but I will though; and if you de not come forth dii- 
Jedtly, you shall rue the day." 

«Ohl Moses and Aaron! this is terrible news for poor 
Levy. Oh I sir, give me the pfoinised reward in the niea» 
2n 
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time; a little bit of gold is Always somethiiig £or Iievy tolool^V ^ 
to in his old age*?' . 

Mr. Delamere threw him a bank note ; and acknowled^ 
he was responsible for Clarkson's legacy, ** which,^ he saiii 
" you may call upon me to refond at any time if I do not giyc 
you proofs that I have placed it in the hands for which it wtis 
destined," he rose to depart. 

" Oh I sir,'' said Levy, leadine the way out, " you shall 
never be troubled by Levy again." 

<< But you shall hear from me," said Mr. Delamere. 
A thought flashed upon the Jew* and he smiled disdainfully 
at the threat. " Grood-day, sir, good-day! Don't forget the 
Israelites I The Jew's blessing be upon you." 

Mr. Delamere heard the heavy bolts drawn which fastened 
the door, — he thought of poor Jane Bryant's recital, which 
every circuipstance about the Jew and his habitation confiniied 
to have been true. 

There was also a melancholy certainty in his own mind that 
his grandfather had fallen a sacrifice to political intrigue, and 
that too by the contrivance of Lord Altamont. He had wished 
to ascertain this point ; and now that it was made clear to 
jiis own conviction, it seemed to oppress him with a weight of 
lead. But his flrst care, his first duty on this occasion, was 
to seek out Susan Brown. He was anxious to restore her the 
little fortune of which he had made himself master ; but how 
many reproachful thoughts mingled with this iirt^:ided act of 
justice! For many months he had not cast a thought upoB 
the farm or its inhabitants ; and now that he did so cmce again, 
certain qualms of consdence told him that he had carried 
Borrow into the abode of innocent happiness^i He was more 
than ha!f ashamed to revisit the Rose and Bee-hive inn ; but, 
for once, he conquered morbid sentiment, in order to act up- 
rightly. He rode, therefore, with the packet he had abstracted 
frcrni Levy, ruminating on the details which had, by such a 
curious concatenation of circumstances, come to his know- 
ledge; and the more he did so, the more painful seemed the 
task which had devolved upon him. He shrank from making 
these known to Mrs. Brown, and he dwelt with painful twia- 
city of feeling on the connexion which Clarkson seemed to 
have had with his mother's fate. In despite of his past con- 
duct to the inhabitants of the farm, and the total fbi^lfulness 
into which he had fallen respecting them, he anticipated the 
kindly welcome he should receive; amd perhaps thi^ very an- 
Ucmation distressed him the more. 

One other turn of the lane, which was again clothed in the 
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U tnt Hvid'greeti of early spring, and the inn would be in sight. 
- It is a peculiar sensation which comes over us as we approach 
a pbee, after a lapse of time, endeared to us by past rather 
than by present feelings. ShalLwe find even its locality the 
same? Will the same minor characteristics still giye us back 
its former identity T A tree, ja hillock, or a paling — some fea- 
ture as trifling as these, it inay be, which remains impressed 
upon memory ,^ — will they point out to us that it is the very 
same place we formerly loved? Will the same house<4log 
bark at the sound of our horse's hoof», or the tread of our 
footstep I BhM we hear the fierce bound with which he used 
to dart out from his kennel, making the chain clatter which 
tied him to hia post ? And then the same obsequious whine 
and ears thrown back on " recognition of a friend," to testify 
his fidelity and fondness t Will the «ame sofl voice of wel- 
come greet our ear as we lift the latch of the door— the start 
of pleasure imd the thrill of love? Shall we find all the same 
after a long absence? — Let the heart which has been wrung 
with disappointment answer these and a thousand such ques- 
tions which it suggests on a return to a well-kn«wn but long- 
left abode. 

' Mr. Delamere urged on his horse's speed, to end the cata- 
logue of inquiring thoughts which arose to his busy fancy, as 
an indefinite dread of finding all changed came over him. 
And now, the turn which was to show him the farm, was made 
— the inn was in sight— he neared it every instant; and, as 
he did so, lie saw the rural sign, the Rose and Bee-hive, swing- 
ing as formerly from the garden gate. ' But, when his eye as- 
cended to the chimney-tops, and looked for smoke — that mys- 
tical vapour which wreaths and twjnes itself into a thousand 
fantastic hues and shades, and bespeaks the existence of in^ 
mates and hospitaHty, — when he saw there was none, he 
slightly shuddered, then said to himself, " The day is mild^ 
they expect no visiters, and it is not yet the dinner-hour, and" 
But reason is stopped sometimes by a. vague presenti- 
ment of evil. 

Mr. Delamerd whistled his dog after him, one of Lily's pro- 
geny ; he whistled again louder than before, to see if the sound 
startled the sleeping house-dog ; but no guardian bark met his 
ear, and he gallop^ quickly up to the gate. It was closed : 
Mr. Delamere jumped from his horse, threw his bridle over the 
pailhag, and walked on quickly to the door of the house. The 
garden, formely kept in such trim array, was overgrown with 
weeds, rank grass, and nettles, that topped over a few o^fthe 
remaining plants which still held to the soil as though loth to 
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quit their native be<L He reached the door— ^it waa dosed; 
he looked at the windows— they- too were all shut up, soye 
half of one of the shutters^ wfaieh the wind burst upcxi^andtbes 
flung back again with a jarring sound as it creaked upon its 
hinges. Ife knocked loudly at ^ door, again and again, 
but received no answer ; he called Mrs^ Birown^ he caHed her 
daughter by name, but no oiie answered to the call— 4 hollow 
sound alone reverberated though the eo^ty betise. 

He looked round fbr some one to inform him where its form- 
er inhabitants were g(me, and why they had lefl their abode, 
and a tiiousand other interrogatories; but it was the labourer's 
hopr of meals, and there was not a pkraghboy or a bc^-cutter 
on the 6ommc»i. it was a hopeless quest : he most go else- 
where to learn tidings of those who had made this now deso- 
late place once so pleasant. Hq turned slowly to retrace his 
steps : a pigeon flew over Mr. Delamere^ head, whizzing up 
to its nest ; he looked for Susan Brown's dovecote-^it was 
still tenanted ; the winged inhabitants had clung to their old 
dwelling, but those who had sheltered them — the human in- 
Hvates— were gone. A momentary comparisoa between the 
iickleness of most human aflections, and the constancy of that 
of animals either to the persons or even the place they are 
used to, suggested itself, and made him give the palm of ap- 
proval to the latter. As^he left this now desolate habitatioo, 
he led his horse slowly along a by-path that conducted to the 
neighbouring village, — a walk he had often taken with Susan 
Brown. 

It was noon— ^the noon of a spring day, which differs alike 
from that of summer, or autum, or winter : it has it own pe- 
culiar beauty, marking the difference of the sister seasims. 
The air was scented with the wild violets and primroses, and 
even with the young fresh herbage, which covsered the green 
banks of the shady lane. The sun dreVr forth :tbe odours of 
springing flowers innumerable,and played to and fro in sti^ams 
and spots of light through ^he halfMopened foliage of the trees. 
The common lay in shadow, with its rugged ground here and 
there diversified by the golden touch of a blossom of furze. 
This common extended as far as the eye could reach; a deep 
blue Una marked the horizon, and the transparent blue of 
lighter tint, dappled with white clouds, canopied the scene. 

Mr. Delamere now reached the bottom of the lane, and had 
to cross the churchyard Jto enter tl^ village : a. grave stone 
newly erected caught his eye, close to the bank ; he paused 
unconsciously, and looked at it ; it bore the following inscrip- 
tion : — ^" liucy liovemore. The Innoo^t, an orphan, lies here. 
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ShQ had no relations, but many friends. She died in peace, 
January 18th, Anno Domini 18 — , aged 16." ^ 

Poor Lucy Lovemore— so soon removed ! " The innocent," 
yes, the innocent, in evety sense of the word — she is to be 
envied !— ^"To serve you — ^no, to give you some drink ;" and 
Mr. Delamere smiled a melancholy smile at the remembrance 
of these v^ords, as he repeated them almost involuntarily. 

When he reached Mrs. Beckey's snuffHshop, the post-mistress 
of the village, he found her, as usual, putting up her sixpenny- 
Hrorths of snuff, to be ready for her customers. 

"Lord Ibve ye, sir! why, surely it is — — "staring at him 
•*— **yes, it is ymi, Mr. Delamere! Well, lack-a-day!" (for 
some sad thought came over her,) " who'd ever have suppo- 
sed that you would have com'd back again to these parts ?" 

" And why not, Mrs; Beckey ?" he replied, somewhat dis- 
pl^sed. 

' ** Ob dear, sir, why because we have no inn now for such 
gentlem^ as you be : Mrs. Brown and her daughter have 
been gone these many months ; and, as yet, no one has come 
Ld take their place, and we much fear that all has turned out 
ill with them. Ay, ay, it was a sad stdryl Susan Brown 
was a pretty girl, and many of her equals would have mar- 
ried her; but she, poor thing! the more's the pity, had high 
i:iotions^; arid the more's the shame for those who put them 
into^her head— no good comes of that. I said so, and so did 
Mrs. Chuckle, and so did farmer Blossom; but nothing that 
any <Mie said was of any use^ and so they were ruined. They 
paid everything, though, to every body, and went off to some 
distant place, and none of us knows where they are, or whether 
they be alive or no." 

" And Lucy Lovemore ?" asked Mr. Delamere. 

"She died : that was lucky, for she might have got into 
trouble. Poof half-witted Lucy! yet we do miss her sadly. 
But those who be as old as I see many changes." 

" Well, Mrs. Beckey, allow m^ to buy some snuff." 

"Yes, sir, i^ure.'' , 

And makins that an excuse for giving her a trifle, Mr. De- 
lamere wished her good^lay, and returned to town. 

It was with infinite regret that Mr. Delamere pondered 
over his fruitless visit to the farm. " Poor Susan ! she and 
her mother may be in poverty, and she may be obliged to 
yield to some coarse suitor, and marry some one hateful to 
her — or even worse. Poor, poor Susan! and I had brought with 
me that which might kept them with comfort all their days. 
Oh, how little make some people rich, and how ujw^osax^Aft ^ 
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is for all the richer in the. world to maJtee others ha{>py ! Bat 
I will not give orer my pursuit; I will discover their retraati 
and restore them the money I have received for them." This 
idea was a sort of salve to his conscience : we do evil, and 
we intend to do good, and the account of debtor and creditor 
always stands in our own favour. 

That night Mr. Delamere found himself in a brilliant asf^ 
semblage of persons, met for the professed purpose of pleasing 
and being pleased. The outward show, at leasts on such oc- 
casions IS fair: and Mr. Delamere had every reason to be 
well satisfied with the homage he received* There was not a 
woman who did not express either by words or looks how 
much she coveted his admiration ; and as he gathered up the 
suffrages that were so lavishly bestowed, he laid them i^ at 
the feet of his cousin. I^ady Fitzarlington had never looked 
more beautiful: she spoke on a thousand topics which ishe 
knew would interest kim^ and he asked her in return of tiie 
only one now very dear to her heart — of the hecdth of her 
child. There were -not wanting good-humoured persons who 
made their venomous remarks on the intimacy between the C 
cousins, and said, *\ Only behold 1 the old story over again! 
-—really, we might have something new at least**' 

But they little new the real truth : liady Fitzarlington bad 
never loved but one— rthat love she had stifled. She had been C 
a married woman, and she was of too high and pure a natuie L 
to sully that holy eondition, while bound by it, by any allowed i 
indulgence of a preference for another. The guilty in thought L 
are the guilty in decdi whatever the world may suppose; and I 
now, now that that tie of marriage was broken, no other of 
lighter kind could arise in a breast which, though it had sao* 
rmced love to ambition, could not sacrifice it to mere noyelty 
or change. She felt for Mr. Delamere an innocent afiectioo 
of a friendly kind ; she was proud of the attention of «ucA a 
man — her fault towards him was simply an indulgence of gra- 
tified vanity, withotit sufficiently considering the pain sbe 
might again inflict upon him ; but there was not a shadow of 
love in the attachment she entertained for him. ^ 

The world, however, cannot enter into our hearts, or sift 
out feelings; it can only judge by the great outline .of our 
conduct; and they have no right to be ofiended or to com- 
plain of its award who run counter to ite received axioms, o{ 
lay themselves open to its censure^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Qh! infant inine» I did not thiniL ioeh pain 

For one so lately lo«t eoald thaa be fek: 

Aitboiighilhe Ueaaine .were recill'd again, 

Ididuotdeem how hard it was to say ,^ ^ 

** The Lord hath given— The Lord mith triken away.** 

C.B. 

Yb powers of frippery, gilt paper, tin, tea4>oardss and trash, 
vhere do ye hold your court t-'-at a bazaar,— at an Elnglish 
>azaar, at least ; and yet more money has been expended in 
hese emporiums of monstrous ingenuity than in any other 
>Iace of sale perhaps in Iiondon. An exception may be made 
n fayour of rAe ba^ar^ at which ladies of the highest fashion 
vere to preside : y&ry beautiful and rare specimens of art 
ivere brought together upc^i this occasion; and not only 
ieedle* works, but works of a literary description, of the 
ileverest and mofet powerful writing, formed part of the mer- 
i^handize that was to be bought at this emporium of fashion. 

L#ady Fitzarlington, attired with the greatest simplicity, 
^tood behind one of the counters, and offered h^r goods to the 
pttissengers with the most winning and persuasive commenda- 
tions. Many were the beauties who shared with her the ad- 
miration of the crowd ; but none equalled her in grace, or in 
that "happy selection of phrases which casts a sort of confused 
delight over the persons to whom they are addressed, and 
seemato wile their seniles from them. Lady Fitzarlington 
soon obtained a pile of sovereigns, and each new customer 
hastened to add to the store. Many individuals flattered them- 
selves they had purchased something of Lady Fitzarlington's 
own work, or drawing, or writing ; and the more she assured 
them she was not the artist^ or the authoress, the more they 
persisted in believing she was. 

At last she held up for sale a piece of ancient jewellery^, 
beautiful in itself, and, from its motto and form, mystical. 
The jewel was fashioned in the shape of two hearts, and over 
it was a coronet with the name " Elizabeth" in diamonds. 
As she held it up on high to attract attention, she declared it 
to have belonged to Queen EHzabetti, aiid a^v^SX-y^^^ ^^'^fe- 
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sent she had made to the Earl of Essex. Five hundred 
pounds was the sum asked for it: such a jewel, and such a 
price, €uid such a history attached to it, had never before been 
sold or asked at any iMUKaar ! Mr. Ddamere rushed forth \ 
from the crowd and requested to become the fortunate pur- 
chaser, 

*< I had no idea you would have come here,*^ said Lady 
Fitzarlington, changing colour ; and endeavouring to suppress 
the pleasure she felt, she added, /' I must always be happy ^ 
to see my cousin for Ethel's sake." 

*' Pshaw I" cried Mr. Delamere, " could you not leave one 
pleasurable sensation within my breast without casting in an 
alloy 1 Could you not let me at least believe that I was liked 
at a cousin for my own sake. — ^But I am very foolish," he ' 
added; "forget it;" ■'^ 

" You are liked for your own sake^" she rejoined, smiling, 
" when^ you deserve to be so." And she looked at him with ' 
one of those glances he never could behold and not lose his 
heart anew. 

" Give me the jewel," he said ; " I will give yoii a draft for ^ 
the money ;" — and she tendered him the glittering prize. 

For the rest of the morning, or rather evening, he was at 
her side, enjoying her triumphs, delighting in her success; 
becoming one in idea with her interests, her pursuits, her 
amusements, as he had been in early days ; -and he forgot 
that she had been a wife, and was a mother — he forgot eyeiy- 
thing but his passionate love of her : she was free now, she 
might answer his attachment ; she could not — at least he 
hoped she could not — that of her late husband's brother. 

" Elizabeth," he whispered, "there is one thing you must 
do to make this jewel invaluable : you must giv« me one of 
those glossy curls of which you have such an abundcuice, to 
place within its golden qell. Do not refuse me ; promise me 
you will as soon as I come to claim it at your house." 

" 1 cannot refbse my cousin anything in kind remembrance 
of our childhood ; when you come to see me this evening I 
will grant your request." 

The room,, the people, the glittering iind gay colours of the 
various goods which lay strewn about, now danced befbirehis 
eyes ; he could see nothing distinctly. Ah ! there is a more 
dangerous intoxication than that of wine I — ^there are few who 
have not acknowledged its potency. Mr. Delamere did not 
try to sober that which now inebriated him ; he waited impa* 
tiently for the closiog of the bazaar ; and when he placed 
Lady Fitzarlington in her carriage, he said, " Let me come 
early this evening." 
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" By all means," she leplied ; " the earlier the hetter. You 
will Had nobody with me but my father and Ethel. Good-b'ye 
till then ;" and the carriage drove c^. 

" Why that cursed ^/," said Mr. Delpimere, " to take off 
lialf my pleasure 1 — ^that detested Lord Altamont,andmy good, 
prosy sister ! By Heaven ! I'll not go at all. Why did she 
let me hope, with an idea of unmixed pleasure, and then cast 
ingredients into the draught which mars it entirely? No, I 
will not go.'* But his heart prevailed, and at the appointed 
hour he ^found himself in Lady Fitzarlington's house. 

The well-known aspect of any place she inhabited, so diife* 
rent froip that of all other persons ; the thouscmd peculiarities 
of taste which marked even the outskirts of her abode; the 
nameless perfume which. seemed rajther to emanate from her 
person than to be an essence put on,;-^the whole wile and 
witchery, in short, of being near the beloved one, within her 
abode, and in the magic of her presence, ©cercised the full 
spell of its power upon Mr, Delamere, and he threw himself 
in a chair by her breathlessly; As he rushed into her apart- 
ment, she held out one hand to him, but with the other clasped 
her infant to her breast, as she nursed it on hei* knee. 

.Lord Altamont, who was sitting on the other side of her, 
rose, bowed to his nephew, and -said, " We must be very 
cautious how we speak, for the marquis, I am sorry to say, is 
not well : but a little febrifuge, which, doubtless. Doctor Phili- 
more will prescribe, will soon set all right again. A thousand 
pardons, my dear laephew, for the liberty I have taken in thus 
recommending silence to you ; indeed, I should not have 
thought of taking such a liberty, but for the anxiety w^hich 
Lady Fitzarlington feels." 

"What is the matter?" asked Mr. Delamere of his sister, 
who was standing behind Lady Fitzarlington's chair. " Is 
the child ill ?" 

" Not iU— the marquis is not ill," replied Lord Altamont; — 
** merely, we suspect, cutting a tooth. We must beware how 
we pronounce the word ill tefore the anxious mother ': Lady 
Fitzarlington is all nerve, though at the same time she is all 
composure," 

Mr. Delamere, seeing that his cousin paid no attention 
whatever to him, and had her eyes fixed on the child, rose 
somewhat abruptly, and calling his sister to the other end of 
the room, learnt that the babe had been seized with fits ; and 
that, although children who suffered from them were after- 
wards often as healthy as ever, still they soHietimes were 
carried off in a moment. 
VOL. n«- 
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«< Confoundedly hard !*' said Mr. Delamere, «< that I m 
come to hear a dissertation upon teething, when I expected to 
have passed a pleasant, rational hour with my cousin. I wish 
the brat had chosen another day for its mewling.'' 

** You had better go away/' said his sister, much distressed: JL^ 
*^ I assure you, Elizabeth's heart is wound up in her child, ' * 
and she will not think of anything else till it is better." 

" What a bore it is that people are not bom grown up! 
How I do hate children !" L. 

" Nay, Albert, you know you are talking nonsense ; and 
unless you are determined to be reasonable, i think you will 
only offend Elizabeth by persisting in this cruel conduct" 

**Well, well! they are calling you, Ethel, — ^go to them: if 
I stay, you shall not have to find fault with me ; but it is con* 
foundedly hard, I must say." 

Shortly after, the doctor arrived, said the fits had been 
merely the e^cl of teething, and, in fine, succeeded in calm- 
ing Lady Fitzarlington's fears ; who, after having seen the 
<^ild asleep, returned to the drawing-room and conversed with 
her relations. Never had she been more animated, n^ore en- 
chanting : she succeeded completely in restoring Mr. Delamere 
to good humour, and drew him out to talk, and to enter upon 
topics which he was more fitted to discuss than any one." 

" What country of those you have seen has interested you 
mostr 

<« Oh ! Italy, to be sute. But I hate to talk of Italy— I hate 
to hear people talk of Italy : it is as bad as hearing them talk 
of the moon ; they feel as much about the one as they do of 
the other. There are your historians and your antiquarians, 
^r instance : when they talk about Italy, what do they do?— 
they disenchant it at once; it becomes a dry skeleton in their 
descriptions and comments. And then there are your yonng 
ladies, and your old ladies, throwing theinselves into attitudes 
and hyperbolic rhapsodies : how it makes me long to tell them 
they are egregious fools, altogether insufferable 1" 

" Very few persons," observed Lord Altamont, « have 
ever taken the pains I did to inquire into the origin of the an- 
cient noblesse at Venice and at Genoa ; but most undoubtedly, 
whatever we may think of our own nobility, they are young- 
lings compared with theirs. In that respect, we- often show 
our own ignorance ; and because we with leason laugh at the 
titles which every innkeeper may buy, we have^yet to learn 
that there is an ancient race of nobility on the Continent, par- 
ticularly those two places, in Italy, Genoa and Venice, who 
Jtrace their ancestry to the remotest ages. Very fine that boast 
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r-rfitupeHdoits-l I confined my researches^ entirely to that 
br^uaich of learning, and I have the finest heraldic library of 
any man of the three kingdoms. The young marquis, my 
jgrandaom when he comes of age, will be heir-apparent to that 
magnificent collection.'' 

- ^*1£ be makes a good use of his greatness and his posset- 
sions, it win bQ all very well; but how few do so!" 

** That observation,^ Mr. Delamere, you'll excuse jne, is not 
applicable either to the' house of Fitzariington or to that <^ 
Altamont : I trust it never will to any scion of the families, 
however distant." ' 

Miss Delamere was a'warosjthat a tendency to dissension was 
arising, and by way of changiii^ the: conversation she said, 
** Do you go to the nextnlrawing-room, Elizabeth ?" 
. **That puts me in mind, Mr.^ Delamere, that you ought to 
send ip your name; for you will surely attend, after haying 
been so long from England ?" 

-** t-»-I go to court ! Not I indeed : I never did, and I never 
"wiU. What has my withered person to do with courts 1'* 

** Very extraordinary, my dear nephew, that you should 
lay a stress on what no one perceives but yourself: at all 
events, you -ought to waive these puerile considerations when 
you are called upon by higher motives to forget them." 

** There is no high motive whatever that can take me into 
places of ceremony where I have, in fact, nothing to do."^ 

"Come," said Lady Fitzariington, " I. will not have you 
dispute with my father: and I am sure if I was to wish you 
to gp with me next court-day, you would not refuse.*^ 
** If you were to wish me to do anything, I would do it." 
Ijady Fitzariington rewarded him by a look : Lord Alta- 
mont's Carriage was announced, and he prepared to depart. 

«*My dear Elizabeth, I shall send early to-morrow to in- 
quii^ after the marquis; Mr. Delamere, I hope you will go to 
court ; Ethel, my dear niece, allow me to offer you my arm: 
Mr. D^mere, I beg you to remeimber that my house is al- 
ways your$ : I have the honour to wish you all a very good 
night." 

Mr. Delamere thanked him, and was so charmed to see him 
depart, that he actually followed him to the top of the stair- 
case; which Lord Altamont perceiving, turned round and 
said, "^Not one step farther : the King of Spain never suffered 
his minister to descend the staircase after him, though he 
sometimes permitted him to ascend before him, bearing a light. 
i reiterate to you, my dear nephew, a very good night." 
When Mr. Delamere returned to his cousin, he fdt as if a 
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weiglit was taken off hiin at having got the bor«^ as he cafied 
them, sent to bed. "And how," he said, " I must claim yoiur 
promise of this^ morning:, here is my jewel — ^bot it will be 
no jewel to me till you have placed .within it the premised 
ringlet." 

"Oh, certainly," she answered gaily; and taking a pair of 
scissors oul^f her work-box, severed a lock that hung behind 
her ear in a moment ^ and presented it to him with perfect 
composure. 

This was not what he wished, and yet he had nothing to 
complain of. . He said, however, " Elizabeth— -sufier me to 
call you so once again— the- mcM^ner of giving enhances the 
gift : beauteous as this dear ringlet is, and dear to me, it might 
have been dearer if you had placed any feeling of kindness 
in the donation; but you have thrown it to me as an alms to 
a hungry beggar* Well, Albert Detamere is used to scona;'* 

"Say not so, my dear cousin," she replied smiling; "I 
never saw the being who could so ill endure the scorn of his 
fellow-creature, and I like you the better for that; you would 
not be my cousin if you felt otherwise.' But there is no ques- 
tion of scorn in the present case; if T had not considered you 
with afi^tion in the light of a friend, t would not have given 
you my hair in token of our relationship." 

Mr. Delamere sighed lieavily ; there was a long pause. At 
length he asked her, " What are your plans now, Lady Fitz- 
arlingtok? what do you mean to doi where do you mean 
chiefly to reside?" 

" I like London," she replied, " bettei;^ than any other place, 
upon the whole; for it affords every diflferent inode of life 
that we may fancy to lead at the moment ; there is no place 
where persons may be so completely, so intensely alone, as 
in London; for if they retire from the scene for a few weeks 
at longest, they are as completely forgotten as if they had 
never existed. It is not my intention to do- that; on the con- 
trary, I wish to live in a perpetual whirl of company-^at least 
at present; only now and then I must goto Lavington Park, 
to see that everything is kept in order for my child ; so that 
between London and Lavington, I shall have plenty of occu- 
pation on my hands, and my plans seeih all chalked out 
straight before me: I do not look forward except for my boy." 

She looked very melancholy as she uttered these woi'ds; 
Mr. Delamere passed his hand over his brow, as was his 
usage when he felt deeply. " It saddens me to hear you ex- 
press yourself thus, my dear Lady Fitzarlington. As to my- 
self, I can look upon mya^&lf out 0/ myadfy as it were, and 
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only wonder why I exist, or am sulfered to exist, thinking how 
little I have to do in the world. Now and then a circumstanod 
has befallen me, which seems to call for my interference, but 
I never can bring the business. to good issue ;^ when I do un* 
dertake anything, it fails ; all which concerns me is inexpli«. 
cable, and I am to myself the most inexplicable of all.'' 

*^ You are pleased to say and toihink so; but you ought 
to marry." . 

Mi*. Delamere pressed his fingers in his ears, 
f* Ought ta make a pair- of shoes, or ought to eat a mince- 
pie! How can you say ought to marry? Elizabeth, it is 
provoking to me to hear anybody uttering the common-i^ace 
axioms of common-place people; but such a speech falls^ with 
peculiar ill-graoe. from your lips." 

: ** And why so? I myself tnanried because it was right I 
should marry. I ought to have married^ and therefore I did 
marry ; and I assure you, I was very happy—- very happy .^ 
f* How seldom do people kitow the meaning of words ! Do 
you know what v^ry hafi/iy means? I will tell you, Elizabeth; 
it is to loV6. wilbi passionate fervour, and to be loved again in 
return." . '. 

Lady Fitzarlington remained silent; at length she said, 
** That is the romance of happiness^ but it is not the happiness 
oC real life. I will tell you what the latter is, — ^I never did, 
or shall ki^w the former. The only happiness that xan be 
attained is a reasonable degree of ajffection and esteem for the 
object to whom one is unit^, accompanied by the advantages 
of equivalent station, fortune, consideration ; and to have a 
. mind sufficiently well-regulated not to render these blessings 
nugatory." 

*' This is reason, not enchantment; this is compulsion froih 
beginning to end, not the free-will acceptance of the heart." 
'* It is all one can ever enjoy Jn this world." 
" It is^ that which I loathe and scorn," and Mr* Delamere 
darted out of the room like si madman. 

Lady Fitzarlington had felt mdre interest in the t^e^-tHe 
she had had with her cousin, than in anything she had lately 
experienced;' but.it was more because he reminded her of 
past times, than for any interest she felt actually in himself. 
Her sleep that night was lestless and uneasy: she dreamed 
she saw her son in a -cradle — ^the silver cradle in which he 
had been laid at his birth; biit it was no longer silver, it was 
lead, .^ke arose, and putting her wrapping^gown quickly 
around her, went to her child's chamber; it was sleeping the 
quiet, rosy sleep of innocence tod heakW ** Cft^V tci^ Ns^% 
2o 
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there is nothing to fear now, the first tooth id cut/* said \^ 
nurse ; ^^ I am afraid your loidysbip w^ catch cold;" and she 
allow^ the nurse to persuade her to go to b^d again. 

From .that time the child appeared to strengthen daily ^ and 
to grow in health and beauty; while lE^e herselj^ once moiB 
the beauteous, rich, and adulated. Lady Fitzarlington, phinged, 
as she said she would, into the full whirl of dissipation — not 
one hour of the twenty-four, except thos©^ few given to sleep, 
were ever passed alone. Troops of friends— or friends so 
Galled, millions of adorers, idle parasites, interested retainer^ 
swelled the pomp of her triumph ; she had not a moment lefl 
Ibr reflection. She was committing no crime, it is true, in one 
sense of the word ; but is not the abuse and waste of iiwe, 
that irrevocable treasure committed to our keeping, a fearful 
betrayal of our trust T Is it not a sad reproach to have done 
no positive good, white all the means of k^rge beneficence and 
k^h example were ours to give? Is it not a melancholy view 
of human nature to see it clegrading itself and loosing the pre- 
rogative of superior intellect by ceasing- to cultivate its pow- 
ers 1 and will there not come a tim^ when ail such will say, 
<^ Oh, if I had my life to pass over again, how differently 
would I spend it !*' 

Lady FitzarHngton was more dangerously engaged in the 
vprtek of pleasure than inost persons; for on the face of her 
mode of living there was not any one point to make her startle 
and turn back- She mingled in intimacy with none who might 
cast a shadow on her purity ; she entertained na seqtim^nt 
ibr wMch conscience reproached her ; she only did as the 
young, and gay, and rich did,^— she lived witK them in a fes- 
tive dance of pleasure. But is it for this alone we ought to 
live? Is it for this we shall or shall not be called to account 
for hereaflerl Are we to be profitless servants with impumtyl 

In the midst of this inebriating atmosphere. Lady Fitzar- 
lington'is steps were suddenly arrested. One night she was 
full-dressed for a royal bail; her brow glittered with gems, 
and roses foil in branches from her wmst to her feet : she might 
be said to tread on flowers, and they were thomless : her dot- 
ing parent bade her turn round before hkn that he nnight ad- 
mire the airy grace, mingled with the xx>mmanding grandeur of 
her step. 

" Oh, my lady, my lady !-»-4he child, the child f*' cried the 
nurse rutming in. . 

" Gracious Heaven ! what is the matter?'* , 

The matter was too soon known; the infant had fallen into 
^ts. Dr. Philimore and otbetm of thj& faculty stood around its 



cradle— every thing was attempted to save its life, but in vain: 
it died in its mother's arms. 

Oh, the pang of that moment ^ The thoughtless may latigh, 
aad the hardened not feel for* such a sorrow ; but every mother 
who has a mother's heart -will know what that rending agony 
is which shows the infant hope crushed in the bud. At the 
moment of delirium, of grief, the mother cries out, " Why 
6lR>tild my innocent child be destined to suffer so? What has 
it done to deserve such heavy wrathr? Oh, if J could take its 
place !'* — But the decree had gone forth : the little spiHt sought 
Its-native «ky. 

** Mn St. Aubyn then hecomes Marquis ctf FitzarHngton : 
he must be duly apprised of this melancholy event," said Lord 
Altamont. But though he «poke thus, his whole frame trem- 
bled at this unexpected blow ; and he experienced that the glory 
of his house was taken -away ; neither was he devoid of ti feel- 
ing of bitter regret as he turned to Ethel and said tremulously, 
**I have no grandchild now." 

Miss Delamere's h^art always warmed towards her cousin 
whenever she beheld her under the influence of sorrow; she 
knew that Lady Fitzarlington's child had been her sole source 
of happiness, her only legitimate object of tenderness ; and 
she felt not merely ybt* Ker, but with her, that rare degree of 
sympathy which is so seldom bestowed. 



CHAPTER XX- 

• - « 

Few, none, find what they love, or could have loved; 

Though accident. Mind contact, and the strong 

Necessity of loving ha^e removed 

Antipathies; but to recur ere long, 

Envenomed with irrevocable wrong { ~ 

And Circumstance,, that unspirituaJ god 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 

Our coming evils with a crutch-Uke rod, 

Whose toudi'tums hope to dnst-^the dust we all have trod. 

Btboit. 

Lord Altamont was now a comparatively withered and 
blasted trunk from the palmy state of green old age, which 
had lately be^n his. The young branches had been lopped 
off, and he felt not only his own disappointment in the death 
of his grandson, but that bitterer feeling of anguish which had 
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been apportioned to his ctaugfater. He thought to dtand agaiast 
the storm hy braving it. The young chiiiPs death was never 
to be mentioned ; every thing was to be put carefully out of 
sight that could remind Lady Fitzarlington that she had had 
a son-^the child's playthings, its picture, its little chair; in 
fine, every object in any way connected with its remembrance* 
Is it thus we can evade the decrees of Providence, or escape 
aorro w ? Impossible, unless we sear our consciences altogether 
to its chastisement. Tremendous alternative! ^ Such things 
have been.-— But the bereaved mother did not so : she tasted 
the full cup of sorrow even to the lees. Life was at once and 
for ever obscured to her : she carefully treasured every trifling 
circumstance, every minor memorial of her lost child, and she 
did not feel the rod in vain* 

> As time went on, the cherished grief began to afl^t her 
health. A weakness, a lassitude, a shortness of breath sue* 
ceeded. When indiilerent persons looked grave as they made tiS 
inquiries of her to her father, he replied with a composed self- 
satisfied air, *' Of course Lady Fitzarlington has been much 
cast down-; but^ change of air and scene, and iier own good 
principle, will soon restore her bloom. Lady Fitzarlington is 
very young — ^in due time the ladvantages she possesses will 
again appear to her in their true light. A new scene will 
open before her, and the present one be forgotten. Not that 
I would not pay all respect to the memory of the departed ; but 
(and he w&ived his hand) there is a time for all things. No, 
no. Lady Fitzarlington is not ill— not at all ill, only cast down 
teniporarily." • 

Poor Lord Altamont ! every one saw that he too was an al- 
tered man. His mind had become a mdancholy mixture of 
things, past and present and to come, all huddled together, 
like a tangled skein of thread and silk and worsted. He was 
no' more regarded in the political wor]d, although he drove 
every day to the doors of the persons in power, with whom 
he had played his part, and though he sedulously wore his vari- 
ous orders, and though he kept tip the farce of Mr. KruidnerV 
waiting upon him at certain hours to receive his orders, and 
make copies of letters, and arrange them in despatch-boxes, 
ticketed and docketed with unchanged precision ; although all 
this form was gone through, every one knew that he was a 
mere puppet in the' scene, and that he was decUhing into the 
lean and slippered pantaloon ; a man of straw, whom every 
person voted a bore, or only received to make a laughing- 
stock of. 

At this period he received axvollvet leaaon that life was sUd- 
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isr^ away from benecith his feet; and that which was so for^ 
ciMy by the great master of human knowledge applied to |i 
boat no longer seaworthy^ was now applied^ to him — ^" Thp 
very rats instinctively had left it." Mr. Kruidner entered Jbis 
apartment at the accustomed hour ; but he no longer asked the 
usual question, *' What are your lordship's commands." " I am 
come, my lord," said he, <<^to inform you, that a situation is 
o&red to me at Gottingen, attended with such large emolu- 
ment, and ^o much that is flattering to me personally^ that I 
must resign your lordship's patronage and favor ^ and witlj 
many thanks for your goodness to me during the time I have 
lived as librarian and secretary in your family, announce that 
I set off next week to enter upon my new station. The ac- 
count which I have the Honour to lay before yoU, my lord, 
Willj I jtrust, meet- with your lordship's approval; and, as I 
bave left" all the papers with which you have entrusted me in 
perfect order, there remains nothing more for me to do." 

"Mr. Kruidner! you astonish — ^ that is to say, I was 

MrhoUy unprepared te receive your resignation ;■=— rather sud- 
den— somewhat unadvised. I could have wished you. had 
mentioned the circumstance to me sooner; for, in the press 
of buisiness in which I am involved, it is exceedingly incon- 
venient- — ^very indecorous, that I should be lefi without^a li- 
brarian and secretary." 

- ** My lord, so many persons will aspire to filLmy place, 
that I hope yoi«r lordship will not feel the slightest inconve- 
ttiende." ~ . 

Lord Altamont waived his hand in silence, and signified to 
him to leave the apartment; then ringing for Miss Delamere, 
she came, and found her tincle walking up and down the room 
in a perturbed state. He explained the cause of his displea- 
sure, apd she^ immediately tried to soothe him ; assuring him 
that till he could procure a successor to Mr. Kruidner, she 
wodld endeavour to fulfil the duties of his plftce." 

^* Ingratitude," cried Lord Altamont, " is tho crime of low 
mmds— these vulga.TS are always ungrateful : i)ut-servants are 
necessary evils, one must have them ; do what o^ae may, one 
cannot 9erve oneself. Besides^ these plebians are an appendage 
to rank; even if they do nothing, or do mischiefy they naust 
make up the scene of life. So, we will dismiss the subject 
from our mind. EtheU my dear niece, I think you are so 
reasonable, y6u will not object to leave the gaieties of the 
season, as they are called, to attend me to Altamont Castle. 
I have so much to do there, and my presence is so indispensa- 
ble, that I must go, notwithstancting my friend Six G«^t^ 
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says he cannot dp without me here,. But really^ a man who 
has sacrificed his whole 4ife, as I have done, to the good of 
my country, must sometimes think of his own interests; mi 
althoufffa I fear they will feel the loss of me jn the cabinet 
councils, still it is necessary I should see n&er the outlying 
deer, and the new cut of road through the park, and ^ 

♦'Doubtless, my dear unde, your presence may be wanted 
at the castle ; but pray consider of how much more conse- 
quence it is to your daughter ; I fear Lady F^zarlington is not 
well — worse perhaps tlmn you think." 

" Who says so1-*who dares to say so?" 

"Dr. Philimorcj and Dr. -^ — r and — " 

''Mere nobodies! their opinion is not worth a moments 
consideration. If it had been Sir Theophilus Frampton'sj in- 
deed, I might have been alarmed: but those men! they never 
attended anybody one knows. I wonder how my daughter 
chanced to consult such persons ! The great let themselves 
down when th^y condescend to be served by persons of mean 
estate." ^ 

" Oh,, but. Lord Altamont, medical reputation does not de- 
pend upon title, and — " 

" Ttere you are quite wrcMig ; — ^I beg your pardon, Miss 
Delamere, but really such crude notions produce choler be- 
fore one is able — ^that is, before one is prepared to answer 
them with composure. But, as I int^ided to have said, yoo 
aie qiiite mistaken in that notion of title not being a recom- 
mendation in a physician — ^titlo is always a recommendatioD. 
It adds a grace to talent, and by its power covers the defect 
of it : besides, it is the reward and result of desert. No, no, 
it is quite a mistake-— -a great pity indeed, and not suffidently 
to be lam^ated, that Lady Fitzarlington^ my xiaughter, shouW 
not be atteodded by a man of the first eminence in his profes- 
sion." 

" I make no doubt that, if you express a wish to Lady Fitz- 
arlington that she should see Sir Theophilus, ^e will do so 
directly; but. allow me again to represent to you, my dear 
uncle, that we ought not to go away and leave Elizabeth in 
her present state." - 

" Miss Delamere, allow me to tell you, that I, her father, 
must know whether she is or is not ill. Elizabeth never was 
ill: she has the finest possiHe constitution; a little overcome, 
as is natural, by her child, the late marquis's death ; but so- 
ciety, the great interests she is called to look to^ and her own 
good sense, will soon place her above these effects, and then 
she will in due time be reinstated in all the honours which she 
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llVHxld have inul if her ^uaband had lived. Wlio knows but 
il^ Duke of Norris, perhaps ^ — -" ^ 

<< Oh^ dear uncle 1 we must not think of such possiHtiti^ 

** Why not,' pray 1 It is but right to look forward— pru- 
dence commands we should do so. But enough: I expect, 
Miss Delamere, you will be ready to attend me to the country 
to-morrow." 

When Miss Delamiere went, with regret, to take leare of 
her cousin, she felt her heart swell and the tears coming into 
her eyes ai the thought .of Lady Fitzarlington's being left 
alone to bear the burthen of her regret; but when she was in 
her presence, and informed her of Lord Altamont^S' departure 
the next day, Lady Fitzarlington's manner of receiving the 
communication chilled her, and gave a revulsion to her feel* 
ings, which were once more cast back upon herself, and she 
felt sorry that she loved a person so much who cared so little 
for her. The conversation grew languid, and the dryness of 
Lady Fitzarlington's answers to every topic on which Miss 
I>elameie ventured to touch, was so repelling, that she short- 
ened her visit, and wishing— which she did from her heart, in 
despite of Jill her cousin's coldness — that she might soon re- 
cover her health, she bade her adieu. 

** Ah 1" thought Lady Pitzarlington, " she is going again 
near him— she will succeed at last ; no man ever resisted in 
the long-run a woman so in love with him as Ethel was and 
is; she never sacrificed him to ambition — and she will have 
love and ambition both gratified. But how could I foresee 
that he would be Lord Fitzarlington? Ah, if my son had 
lived 1 — but even he was taken away from me. Well, mine 
has been a hard fate, and that is certain; but I must oppose 
to it a hard surface at least, whatever is passing in my heart; 
there the worm feeds greedily — ^the faster the better!" 

FjTom these torturing thoughts Lady Pitzarlington was for 
a tiriie relieved by the entrance of Mr. Delamere. He had 
devoted- himself entirely, to her since the death of her child, 
he had not lailed in the slightest attention which he thought 
could be gratifying to her; she had allowed this, and he had 
entered heart and soul into her sorrows. He came at the same 
hour every day: he brought her books and flowers, and all 
those more trivial objects of beauty and of luxury which 
charm the eye and decorate the scene of life, and which im» 
ply, by their constant novelty and reiterated homage, that 
homage of the heart, of which it is so sweet to be the object. 
There was also a greater S3rmpathy between them^ qmd^j^ \2«st 
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misfortunes 1 a somethmg of bttternesa Mt and e^ 
formed a part of her character now; wh^oeas, when 
first heen of her intimacy, prosperity alone for her hac 
wheels of Time : she was then too far above him ; hei 
ness dfuczledv hut he dared not assimilate himself to he 
aomething of this gloss had worn off ; disappointment 1 
ered the tone of her mind, as it had done the natt^re 
prospects. > He felt himself more upon a par with her, 
felt that he had become necessary to her in a certain 
and that, to relieve the monotony of her languid hoi 
counted the intervening oQes of his absence, and i 
preached him if he passed by a few mihutes that at wl 
expected to see him. 

Freauently she would not allow hinj to leave her di 
hour 01 dining arrived ; and she pushed the alimei- 
with disgust if he did not place it on her plate. He i 
declared, must eat to encourage her to do so; and, i 
they appeared mutually necessary to each other. I 
diTOrent^was the link which attached Mr. Delamei 
cousin, from that which attached iier to him! The t 
that of passionate love, — the other of a mere gratific 
vanity, mingled with a feeling of pleasurable prefereu 

Sgmetimes, when Lady Fitzarlington's maid arriv 
a composing draught for the night,'the usual signal 
Delamere to retire, she.would say to him, " Never mil 
combe; I will not have you go away yet. Mr. Dela 
am not sleepy ; you shall read to me." 

" La, my lady, I'm certain it's nothing to me, I 
sure Dr. Philimore * would think your ladyship pugi 
fatigue yburself at this hour pf night." 

And then Dr. Philimore.himself would cpme in, and 
felt the pulse, declare, "that there was not much i 
night; that sitting up half ah hour more or less, w 
ladyship did not feel too excited, would d(4 her no har 
she was the best judge (provided she would only be \ 
of what she might or might not do;" and, in shortest 
prescriptions, moral and physical, to the taste of his 
and so paved the way to baconje a Sir Theophiilus Fj 
in due time; and having told a piece of Jiews and 
mended firudence^ he discreetly retired, and left his pi 
the exercise of her own discretion. 

Frequently these nocturnal visits were prolonged tc 
late hour; there is something so tranquU in the qui 
night, especially as Lady ^Fitzarlington's house look 
the river. It is a mistake to think that there i$ no roc 
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K^ondpn; the moon does not rise in vain even behkid c))inmey« 
tops, to those who see through a meiital eye* Often, as Mrt 
iJlelamere sat by Lady Fitzarlington's couch, stealing a look 
«it her pallid countenance, while Jhe silvery light played upon 
it, and gave that transparency to her complexion which is sa 
iiHlicative of the malady that was gradually making its slow 
but certain inroad on her constitution, iie thought that these 
^moments were the happiest of his life. How. differently, how 
falsely dp we compute the iteijns of enjoyment which make up 
our sum of happiness, at difierent times, and under different 
influences ! It is difficult to say whether we ourselyes,^ or 
others, jiidge most erroneously of our own felicity. 

This state of things continued uninterruptedly for a consi- 
derable length oftime; but it was impossible Mr. Delamere 
should longer withstand the temptaUon to which he was con* 
stantly exposed ; and on one of these dangerous evenings, 
when all conspired to soften his heart and blind his judgment} 
he made a proposal of marriage to Lady Fitzarlington. In 
an instant her former grandeur, with all its icy attributes of 
chilling denial, was summoned to repel his presumption. She 
told him that though she felt affection for him as her cousin, 
admired his talents, and was interested in his success in lifei 
yet tha,t she never had lovted him, and never could love him, 
and that it was grievous to have to declare again what she 
conceived she had long ago made so plain. . 

Mr. Delamere started up> trembling with a thousand con- 
tending sentiments. Anger, sorrow, mortification, and love, 
blended in an agony of torment, and he rushed from her pre- 
sence without uttering one singly word. 
, "S6," thought Lady Fitzarlington, after she had Jecovered 
composure from the excitation of this scene, " all comfort in 
my cousin's society is at an end ! Is it then impossible for a 
woman to have a friendship with a man, and not either en- 
danger his peace or her own ? Well, at all events I am ^lad 
I have made my sentiments jcnown to him. I never loved but 
once : that once I sacrificed that love- There is no danger re- 
maining for mej" i^nd with that thought Lady Fitzarlington 
endeavoured to rest, to wake^gain with the same desolate 
feeling in her breast. 

From the evening on which Mr. Delamere had a second 
time declared his devotion and sought her hand, he never 
came near the house ; but he did not shut himself within his 
own doors, or play the disappointed lover ; on the contrary, 
he sought the society of the persons who remained in town, 
and endeavoured by constantdissipatioiilo Ao^ ^n^ts^^xv^P^ 

VOL, H.— P 
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of one who had set the seal rrrevocahly to his fkle. All lie 
dreaded was, that it should he said he had heen reftised ; and 
he looked out for any object that could give him sufficient en- 
couragement to get up an interest, or at least the appearance 
of one. 

The pretty Spanish dbnna was the first woman he sawwlio 
happened to be totally disengaged ; and he found some relief 
to his utter wearisomeness of existence in couTcrsing with and 
attending upon her. She was very natural, very naive, and ap- 
parently gentle and modest withal. She bore his wayward 
temper, now more wayward than ever, with infinite sweetness 
and indulgence. She saw, — ^for what woman does not see 
when a man is suffering from any attachmant ?-^he saw that 
hopeless love was the worm that preyed upon him, and she 
applied those gendenessess to soothe him which the delicacy 
of a woman alone can bestow. Full of accomplishment in 
music and drawing, she never forced these talents upon her 
society, but timed their display with such tact and discrimi- 
nation in respect to the taste of her associates, that she was 
sure to please. In her society, and that of her uncle the 
Spanish ambassador, Mr. Delamere found a resource in his 
best moments of social enjoyment. 

But it must be confessed that there were too many hours of 
the day and night spent with less worthy companions. It is 
the greatest misery of persons gifted as he was with talent, and 
tiot steadied by any fixed principle, to be winnowed with every 
wind : nobody was more capable of admiring everything that 
was good and great — nobody less capabte^ of beconiiing that 
which he admired. Every now and then, in the midst of his 
wildest sallies and letust excusable fits of dissipaticm, he would 
remember that he had a sum of money which belonged to 
others, and he determined that, if all other inquiries should 
fail to discover Susan Brown and her mother, he would put 
advertisements in every paper, to say, that if such persons 
existed, and would apply to hiis agent, (giving the direction,) 
they would hear of something greatly to their advantage. 

He actually set oiit one day to put this intention in execu- 
tion, when he chanced to meet Donna Beatrice, who was going 
with her uncle to Tunbridge. With that bonhommU which 
frequently characterises foreigners, they asked him if he would 
come with them ; they had a place in their carriage, they 
would be happy to enjoy his company. This accidentaj ren- 
contre was just what suited him; an unpremeditated pleasure 
waa the very pleasure that excited his bia^i^d feelings: he 
accepted the ofi^, jumped into lYie c^ttvo^^^Tt^^^Qt^tevery* 
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thing for the mom^it but the exceeding beauty of the Donna 
Beatrice's speaking eyes. The donna had been a novelty to 
the Londcm world, and her beauty was of that grade whick 
merited the/ admiration she exeited. It was not merely that 
the stamp of &shion had set its capricious seal upon her, and 
Yoted her what she was^ not, as is often done in many cades ; 
bat that she was really gifted with the characteristics of true 
and genuine beauty. She was also an enthusiastic person^ 
and showed that she was so. There was nothing lukewarm 
in her nature. Mr. Delamere, in ail his course of praise^ had 
never met any person who so truly felt his poetry, — and 
every poet who is one in vftydeed understands how thrillingly 
delightful it is to meet with a mind and heart which feels with 
his. How very few persons tast^ poetry I Added to the 
beauty of the sentiment, there is, or ought to- be, a divine 
harmony attending the sense, which makes it a converse meet 
for those who soar above the sublunary world. 

The delicacy of Donna Beatrice's ear — the finely strung 
nerves, which are tuned to the melody of verse, and the glowing 
warmth of her southern feelings, which she expressed without 
disguise or restraint, combined to fkscinate Mr. Delamere} 
an4 he on his part exercised all the charm upon her with 
which nature had so eminently endowed him. 

He was soon nevertheless tired of Tunbridge* " If," he 
said to her one day, ^.I met nobody. on the heath but you and 
your uncle, I could enjoy the peculiar colouring and the health* 
ful air of the places but to meet at every step some formal* 
fashioned face that one has seen for ever in thedrclesof 
London ; to play at town life by drinking tea with this, that, 
and the other person ; and go through all the mummery over 
agam of a fashionable existence, without its brilliancy or die* 
play ,-^is hateful. London and its dissipation is a good stirring 
thing in a large arena of action : but carrying London into the 
country, and looking at all the factitious creatures over agaio 
who people that scene ; old women beautifying themselves for 
their winter campaign, worthy mammas trying a chance hit 
. for a husband for their unsuccessful daughters of the prece4* 
ing seasons ;— oh, it won't do ! I cannot stand it ! Adieu, 
Donna Beatrice ; may we meet in more congenial scenes 1" 

And thus, while he had sipped the nectar of the fk>wer fbr 
a brief space, he left it, reckless of having d^poiled it of its 
perfume and its freshness, to wither in its wasted bloom* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



-It hniti not him 



That he it lor'd of me: I follow him not 
Bt Mijr token of pretamptboat suit ;....• . 
I know I love in nun, strive ap^H hope ; 
Yet in this eaptiont aiid iDtenible seire 
1 still pour in the wsters of mj love. 

aHAX»FKikU*i JiB** Wea TAol End ffeO. 

Cm eyemng, as Mr. Delantiere was returning at a rapid 
pace from the nursery-garden, where he had been to procure 
flowers as an offering to the then reignii^ favourite of his 
wayward fancy, and was hurrying home not to be too late for 
his dinner engagement, at the outskirts of London — ^that 
melancholy part of the town which is neither xjity nor coun- 
Iry-^by the dusty footpath he saw the figure of a woman 
creeping along at that humble pace which is peculiar to the 
dejected in spirit or the sick of body. He pulled in his horse 
to observealittlelonger the back of the figure before he passed 
it The womiem walked on : once she stepped — looked round 
the scene where she was walking. On one side of her, houses 
were being built,-^those pretences to houses which seem to 
spring up on all sides of London as fast as weeds. There lay 
the mortar and the bricks, and the workmen's implements. 
On the other side of 'the road was a piece of dirty waste 
ground, with a stick and board that told passengers it was 
K>r sale. In the distance, Chelsea, with its oM red-brick 
mansions and gardens, was just visible ; the sky was of a 
lurid red, mingled with that dull grey which threatens a thun- 
der-storm : the air blew heavily, wafling the sickly smell of 
the elder-flower, which here and there, coviered with dust, 
grew by the path. 

" It cannot surely be Susan!" thought Mr. Delamere : "it 
is not her walk; that figure^ too, is so thin." Something, 
nevertheless, told Mr. Delamere it was Susan Brown. **How 
changed r* be murmured half aloud ; which caused his groom 
to ride up to him and ask if he spoke. 

The woman looked back again : her face was full before 
Mr, jDeiamere's ; he was not miBtakei^ \l wa% Susan Brown 



who Stood befepe hm* She turned quickly awity^ and pro- 
ceeded on the road towards Hammersmith. 

" Take these flowers home," said Mr. Delamere to his ser- 
vant, ** and send my compliments to Comfee ' ," ■ ;" ' y emd say 
that I regret I am prevented unexpectedly from having tti^ 
pleasure of waiting on lum at dinner this evening. Ride home 
quickly^" he added ; and in a few minutes the man was some 
hundred yards out of sight* 

. ** Shall I follow poor Susan]" said Mr. Delamere to him- 
self. " Nb,-^yes,-^she looks very poor — " and his £a0e 
grew deadly pale— his hand trembled and Jet go the i«ein— 
his horse be^ui to feed on the scanty herbage it found grow- 
ing by the footpath,—" she looks very poor and very miseni- 
ble, and I have means to make her rich ; it is a duty for me lo 
speak to her:" «nd he overcame his reluctance to accost her^ 
seized the reins, and spurring his horse, rode after the wpmaH 
who had caused these remarks. 

Mr. Delamere yras within a step or two of her: again he 
checked his pace, and walked slowly behind her. Her dreas 
was clean and tidy: the brown silk gown very faded, and 
hanging tightly to the wasted form beneath it ; the white shawl 
too, was nearer grey than white ; and the shoes — ah ! theie 
was the mark of pov^ty-'^-^ey were mended and mended 
again. 

The bonnet, too> the close straw bonnet, how long it muat 
have been worn! To an accidental passenger, the back of 
Susan Brown's figure only looked like that of a poor per^on*^; 
but Mr. Delamere, how quickly he recognised under thos^ 
mean garments the delicate feet and the sculptured tiirn of the 
throat, which was partly seen by the shawl having fallen off) 
This, and two long and glossy ringlets wich grew low on the 
neck, identijfied Susan Brown to hun : he hcui called them his 
curls, and used to wind them round his fingers, and laugh to 
see them fall so snake-like on her neck. He rode close to the 
little bank which (tivided the footpath from the road. " Susan! 
Susan ! speak to me," and he bent-forward on his horse, and 
looked underneath the bonnet. " It is I, Susan !" 

She stopped, and turned her eyes slowly upwards from the 
ground to Mr. Delamere's. 

" Have you forgotten me?'* he asked* 

" No, sir," she replied, " I have not." 

** WiU you shake hands with me, Susan 1" 

She hdd out hers with a sweet, resigned smile, the expre»- 
sioBL which now generally prevailed over the countenance of 
the bfoken-i^irited Susan. 
2p 
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<<It 18 very hot,^ she said after a pause, << vt^ oppressive, 
»ir, this evening— do you not think so?" 

"Yes." 

" Have you he^i well, Sus^, since I saw you r* inquiied 
Mr. Delamere. 

"Not lately, sir: I am very weak and thin, and have a 
wearying cough. 9ut it is only the symptcMns o£ consump- 
tion, the doctors say, sir — ^nothing more." 

" JVothing fnorcy Susan ! GocS God { you in a consump- 
tionr 

"I fear so, sir ; and there is no remedy for that iUness. 
But if I live as long as my mother, that is all I wish. She 
is grown quite hlind now, added to her deafness, and wants 
me more than formerly.*' 

" Susan," and Mr. Delamere stopped his horse and took 
her arm, " talk not so. You shall recover, by Heaven you 
shall ! You in a consumption — ^poohJ Why, you have got 
a colour like a rose ! You dying? Nonsense ! I never saw 
you look better. You are the43ame in my eyes," he added 
with one of his looks of impertinent compliment, which Mr. 
Delamere had been used to see so eagerly received by the 
ftiirest ladies. 

" No, sir, no, I am not the same ; I am-qulte changed, be^ 
lieve me I am ; and as to dying or living, Mr. Delamere, that 
48 as God wills." 

Mr. Delamere was silent: he felt? ashamed^ humbled by 
the person he had humbled* She gave him no reproach for 
his conduct towards iier; no jmirmuring escaped her lips. 
This was even harder to bear. For some moments they pro- 
ceeded in silence, till the woman stopped before one of a row 
of houses which she informed him was her home. 

*' Good-b'ye, sir," she said, courtesying. 

Mr. Delamere leaped from his horse and took her hand. 

** No, Susan ; let me come in with you ; let me see your 
^ome once, again. Besides, I must speak, to your mother ; I 
have soniething to teU which concerns her comfort and yours;" 
and he looked at her so beseechingly that Susan Brown could 
not refuse. The door of the abode was opened by an old wo- 
man of stem but respectable appearance . she scrutinised Mr. 
Delamere's person as though she doubted the good intentions 
of his visit. 

It was one of those dwellings which impress the rich with 

peculiar melancholy. They are on the same plan as their 

own, but the execution of them how xiiflferent ! The small 

fiont parlour, the closet behind— -the \M<^ ^\qc/& of dulUlooMng 
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^reen, enclosed by high brick walls, designated a garden, — 
Sosan l^wn and Mr. Delamere passed by. Leading the 
wa.y up stairs to her part of the house, she opened the door 
of their apartment. In an old-fashioned arm-chair, drawn 
close to the window, sat her parent. Though stone-blind, her 
eyes were open, and had lost none of the soft brilliant brown 
which they had worn when they were blessed with sight : her 
countenance never bore the regular beauty of iier child's, but 
the expression of meek resignation whic^ suffering had im- 
pressed dn her aged face was striking, aiid would have soften- 
ed a harder spirit than Mr. Delamere's. 

" I have not courage," thought he, "to wound that broken- 
down frame and heart. Perhaps, the poor soul was in some 
degree to blame in her youth. It is not for me to pain her, 
by- jtelling h^r all I know of her past life and her wretched 
husband ; neither must I divulge to Susan the secret of her 
births Why add another humiliation to the one which she 
has already experienced, and of which I was the cause ? No 
money can compensate for the knowledge of a parent's vil- 
lany such as Beatsoh's. I will give Susan the money, tell her 
it was left to her by a relation, but that I am under a pledge 
of secrecy respecting the name of the testator. It is^ best 
thus: I cannot, and I will not, again give them pain." This, 
determination was made from the impulse of the moment. 

Mrs. Brown was knitting, but had for a moment laid down 
her hands on her lap, and gazed straight befbre her. No one 
would then have - supposed she was blind, so much meaning 
was still visible in those sightless orbs ; and when her child 
spoke and she turned towards her, Mr. Delamere thought he 
had never seen so heavenly an expression's the smile and the 
welcome which beamed on her countenance. 

Susan Brown advanced close to her, and putting aside the 
smooth grey hair parted on her forehead, kissed it, whilst the 
mother put her withered and .work-worn hands on her child. 

^* Is it not a beautiful evening, Susan?" she asked. 
" No, mother ; it is very dark-looking, and I think there will 
be a thunderi-storm." 

Susan placed a chair for Mr. Delamere: he seated himself 
on it in silence, for his heart was full, full of better feelings 
than had possessed it for many a day. , 

" I am very tired, Susan, and should like to ^o to bed. Is 
it too early? am i lazy?" and she smiled inquiringly at her 

chUd. 

" Not if you feel so, mother. It is past nine o'clock.; shall 

I help you to bed?" 
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^^ Tes, Susaot I must go* for I feel sick and heftry. Per- 
haps it is only the thunder ia the air that makes me so, and I 
shall be better in bed.*^ 

She rose, and leaning on Siisan^s arm, passed into her bed- 
room, unconscious of the presence of him who had made her 
child wretched : her infirmity then was ,a mercy. Susaii 
signed that she would return. 

Mr. Delamere passed his hand across his brow, and repeat* 
ed the words his mother had addressed to him, ^ Wo to you if 
you should ever make, the misery of another !' ^^ Have I done 
so ? No. Poor Susan ! J cannot have wronged her ; a few 
gentle words, the homage paid to beauty wherever it is seen 
ought not to have made her suppose that we could possibly be 
more to one another than a patron and an object of charity. 
But, if she loved me ? Love, it is true,, levels all distinctioos: 
rank, riches, the world's usance, and all its consideratioos, 
are no barrier between persons who love;** and he reverted 
in thought to his devotion towards Lady Fitzarlington* ^' There 
was a time when I deemed no obstacles insurmountable to ob- 
tain her love: — neither did this poor girl tot>btain mine; and 
while I neglected her, apd worshipped the creature who scorned 
me, Susan loved to the last :— loved me through bad report 
and good report : — ^when I was weary and disappointed, when 
I was wicked, during all my delinquencies, innoceat Susan 
has thought kindly of me. Susan knows no sin save mine, 
and I doubt if she has believed even in that.^* 

A few large drops of rain beat on the window, the sky be- 
came suddenly overcast, and the muffled sound of distant thun- 
der portended an immediate storm. Mr. Delamere had wit- 
nessed similar storms when among the most sublime scenery 
of Nature ; but there was that in the actual tempest, which 
spoke a language to him replete with meaning ; and as the 
thunder roared nearer and louder, he exclaimed in the sublime 
poetry of Holy Writ, for he too read and quoted, and admired 
Scripture, " It is the glorious God that maketh the thunder; 
the voice of the Lord is mighty in operation, the voice of the 
Lord is a glorious voice." Between the peals of thunder, Mr. 
Delamere could distinguish voices as if in prayer : he listened 
attentively ; he was convinced the mother and daughter were 
praying. 

After some time Susan re-entered, and apologised £or having 
detained him so long, saying, " I did not like to leave my mo- 
ther alone in that awful storm. — ^But it is growing late, sir, and 
you must wish to go home." 

^ Tell me, Susan, have you and yovxt me^aAt been praying 
w that room ?" And he amlVed as Yi& aaVfid )\«i ^<ae!cL<cs^« 
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** I do riot know why you should wish to know, sir, but we 
always say our prayers together side by side, my mother and 
I ; so we were praying when the storm came on." 

^* Tell me, Susan, does it make you happy to pray ? Do 
you believe some power will hear your prayer ?** 

She" looked fearfully and inquiringly at him. "If any 
thing can make the wretchied and the poor happy, sir, it is 
prayer ;-^rayer8 breathed in sincerity are always answered- 
To whom should one pray but to God?" And she lifted her 
placid eyes to Mr. Delamere's countenance. 

Ife was answered, and yet he wished to question her fur- 
ther — ^to cavil with her childlike simplicitjr^ her igi^orant and 
yet blessed belief, her intire trust in Providence. It was a 
part of Susan's character to trust entirely — ^to have no doubt, 
no suspicion f her faith Was, like her love, steadfast. 

"You are a guileless creature," he said, "and we must 
meet again. Now I have found you out, I shall come and 
see you frequently ; besides, I have a legacy to deliver to you - 
—it was left you by a relation, with a promise on my part 
that I would never disclose the name of the person. The 
sum is five hundred pounds, enough to make you more com* 
fortable, to give you a home more like that in which I JivBt 
saw you. I will either send or bring you the money myself 
to-morrow, Susan : you must give me a receipt for it ; the 
person who has intrusted me with it demands this acknow- 
ledgment. I am so happy at being enabled to fulfil this be- 
hest — so happy to be the instrument of delivering to yoa the 
means of coinfort !" 

" Thank you, Mr. Delamere, thank you very much, but I 
will ask you.no/ to come agfiin. Our home is comfortable 
enough, for my mother does not see what it lacks ; and she 
shall never /(?^ the Want of anything whilst I am here ; and I 
dare say I sh&U be spared to her^ for I think her trials are 
over — she has had many. — No, sir, thank you kindly ; no 
more visits : I will say good-b*yTB to you this time for ever. 
You met me by accident— it could not be by wish; and let 
this kind meeting be our last. If a legacy has been really 
left to us, Mr. Delamere, and it is not a donation from your 
bounty, I am ready tO receive it ; it will be a means of mak- 
ing us happy, in as far as money can make any person so, 
by putting it in my power to give my mother all, and more 
than she wants. I trust to your telling me the truth, sir; you 
would not force cfcflriry upon me." 

" I pledge you my honour this sum is left you by a. te-W 
tion. But, SusaUi you are very cruel; ^csvx Vxio^'W«\V«H^ 
Joved yoUf and you will not let me oorn& wA «e» ^wx^ 
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** No, sir, no; you havo not loved nie— I cannot think we 
make thoee wretched whom we love. And besides, Mr. De- 
lamere, remember your station and mine : I was not one of 
those poor lost creatures you could buy with your fldd ; uid 
honourable means of making me yours were impossible. Fori 
oh, sir ! there is a wide barrier between the rich and the poor, 
the ^reat and the lowly-bom !" 

*^ Susan, Susan ! you mock me !•— I love you— on my soul 
I do." 

^< What do you call love, Mr. Delamere ? To fency a per- 
son, because she is young and pretty ; to trifle with her as a 
child trifles with a toy ; to deck her person out for your 
amusement, and then grow weary of her? Ah! no, sir, 
that is not love. To love something ugly, something meaa 
and poor, is much nearer ^me love. But I must say good 
night, Mr. Delamere, for we are talking loud, and shall wake 
my mother, and it is very late." 

**' Susan, answer me one question, and I will go. Have you 
continued to love me? have you thought of me this last year! 
have you ever wished to see me again ?" 

<' One is not obliged to tell one's thoughts, sir, to any mor- 
tal ;" and Susan looked far above her station as she spoke. 

" What, girl!" and Mr. Delamere stamped his hand on the 
table which stood by, and in doing so broke the glass of her 
mother's watch which lay there— "Must I brook scorn from 
every one ? Am I to be mocked by such as. you f It is well ; 
as you say, this is the last time you shall see me; you may 
pine for me hi vain, you may watch early and late, but you 
shall never see me again." 

" Mr. Delamere, kindness I have never begged for ; insult 
I will never endure : Ldo not wish to see you again ; so pray, 
sir, go home, and let me be at rest. See," and she looked 
reproachfully at him, "you have broken the glass of my mo- 
ther's watch : but never mind, all is forgiven;" and tears filled 
her eyes. " All^ Mr. Delamere ; and S* you will it, we part 
friends* Pardon the liberty, sir, — iiot friends — for you arc 
great, and I am low^ — but as Christians should part, at peace 
with one another." 

" No, Susan, no ; you have wounded me } you have made 
me very miserable, and there was no occasion, for I have been 
sufficiently wretched." 

" I am sorry, Mr. Delamere— I ask forgiveness if I have 
ever wronged you in thought or word." 

" Susan, you try ibe too much : you know you do not re- 
quire iorgiveness, f<Nr you are g|Dod «av4. \ivaft^ %s\4 \Sbl short, 
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Susan, bettef than any human being I have ever known* You 
would make me good eyeny I think ; will you try?'' 

** Mr. JDelamere, I b^ of you to leave me ; I must say 
good-b'ye ;" and she went towards the door. 

** Stay,*' he said; " will you pray fiwr me?" 

*^ Yes^ sir, I will always pray Grod to bless- you, and make 
you very happy." 

" Do you really wish me happy, Susan?" 

** I do, I do." 

!< God bless you, Susan t I am sure he will bless you ;" and 
he took her hand and pressed it warmly. *^ The money shall 
be in your hands to«morrow, Susah." And with one sad sweet 
smile, his own peculiar smile, as he passed the threshold to 
where she had accompanied him, he vaulted into his saddle, 
and rode to town, leaving no visible trace of his visit to that 
humble abode. And yet it wsis never forgotten by Susan 
Brown : as long as she lived, the remebrance of her last meet- 
ing with a person who for a time had given a false but bril- 
liant colouring to her existence, and whom, in the innocence 
of her pure heart, she had loved with unbounded trust and af- 
fection, and venerated as a superior being, was a landmark in 
her short life ; and the thought of Mr. Delamere never for-^ 
sook the memory of that devoted creature, and passed away 
with her spirit when it was called hence to rest in the mansions 
of the blessed. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

No irictor, when in battle spent^ 
When he ftt night asleep doth lie, 
Kieh in a oonqu«%d monaivh's tent. 

E'er had so Tain a dr^im as 1. 

SiH WiuxilM Datskaitt. 

Lady Fitz Arlington felt every day more, and more op- 
pressed by the state of entire loneliness in which she was now 
left. The pleasant companionship of her cousin, Mr. Dela- 
mere, was denied her ; and to mingle with common acquaint- 
ances so recently after her last bereavement was impossible, 
even if her spirits and health had been equal to a renewal of 
the unsatisfactory gaieties in which she had participated dur- 
ing the spring and part of the summei. ^Yv<& c«v3\&.ttf:X ^\^^N3Sk 
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tbe thou^t of going io Lavinglon Ptok> of which she wtf 
DOW no longer tbe mistress ; and although the pre»sent Lord 
Fitzarlington had warmly pressed her to return there when* 
ever she chose, and still continued himself to reside at the par- 
sonage near Altamont Castle, Liady Fitzarlington had too 
much of pride in her nature to allow her to accept the invitiu 
tion ; so she continued to wear the heavy chain she might be 
said partly to impose upon herself; and days and weeks passed 
on, till winter came round again, and^he at last took courage 
to return to Altamont Castle, and determined to gain the mas- 
tery over her feelings sufficiently to meet her brother-in-law 
once more as a near relation. 

*^ Any trial,*^ she thought, <^ will be easier gone through 
than a longer endurance of this desolate existence/^ She re- 
membered the delicacy of Mr. St Aubyn's behaviour towards 
her in past days ; his forbearance from all reproach when she 
treated him ill, and finally jilted him; and she assured herself 
that he would still be the same placid and delightful being he 
had ever been. A latent wish, too, lurked in her heart, though 
she did not avow it even to herself, that he might yet feel for 
her a renewal of his former attachment; ^* for the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked;^' and she 
wrote to her cousin, and fixed a day for her arrived at the 
castle. 

All the tenantry met Lady Fitzarlington at some distance 
from the house, and testified their joy at seeing her a^in by 
the usual marks of respect paid on such an occ^ion. This 
public demonstration of homage was a satisfaction to Lord 
Altamont, and brought back a little of that display so necessary 
to his existence, and which he had had no opportunity of in- 
dulging in for a length of time. Most of his visions of gran- 
deur had been dispelled ; and though he spared no pains to 
recall them in idea, and hoped that in Iiady Fitzarlington he 
should still see them realised by some new alliance, a heavy 
curtain was dropped before him, which darkly closed his pros- 
pects, and which he could not remove. 

The father and child met once again. They endeavoured to 
appear the same as they had been in each other's eyes, but both 
were conscious of a great change. Lord Altamont said, " How 
well Lady Fitzarlington looks!" as though he asked a question. 
" A little paler ; but this fine, wholesome, nimble aivy as 
Shakspeare says, will restore the roses to her cheek. We must 
have a public day in honour of her." 

" Oh ! no, papa, if you please. I am not very strong, and 



the remembrance of the last Christmas I spent here is yet too 
paiafbl, — I must be quiet." 

**^ Whatever is.most agreeable to you; but I had hoped that 
the society of some of our old friends would have been rather 
plesant to you than otherwise. There's the present Lord Filz- 
arling^on, for instance^— we must in common courtesy ask- 
him; and the Wynnes,-^we have never shown \hem any ci- 
vility since Lord Jacob's marriage." 

" 1 assure you I am not fit for cpmpany.*? 

"Well, but your brother-in-law is not company: we must 
have bim at least." 

There was nothing io be said against this, and an lBvita<^ 
tion was despatched to him. 

When she was alone with Miss Delamere, she expressed her 
sorrow at seeing her father's altered appearance. " He is in^ 
deed changed; his memory fails him, and he repeetts himseliL- 
How long. has this infirmity been gaining upon him?" 

" I have observed that since our misfortunes Lord Alta* 
mont has never been the isame : he has never once named 
music to me." 

" Ah! music is only pleasant,-' said Lady Fitzarlington, 
"to hearts at ease: I cannot bear it now." 

Mr. St. Aubyn, now Lord Fitzarlington, accepted the invi* 
tation lie^ had received. The soupd of his voice nearly made 
lady Fitzarlington forget her self'KXHnmand; but one glance 
from Lord Fitzarlington gave her back her self-control. She 
saw the heavenly expression and sweet solemnity of his coun- 
tenance, the kind but placid bearing of his whole manner. He 
inquired afieetionately aAer her health, and hoped the change 
of scene and air would be beneficial to her. She knew at once 
that he had gained the mastery over his foelings, and she was 
determined not to be less firm. 

During his stay at the castle she watched his conduct to- 
wards her cousin with a jealous eye, and she felt assured that 
no tenderer passion than that of esteem and friendship existed 
on his part for her; while on that of Ethel, if any softer sen^ 
timent lingered in her heart, it was so subdued by time and 
reason, and it may be by hopelessness of a return, that it 
scarcely bore the character of love: at least Lady Fitzarling* 
ton w€Ls spared the paii^ of seeing that heart which she had 
scorned become the property of another. To say that she 
was not disappointed at this change, would not be natural, 
with her feelings of self-indulgence. She ought to have re- 
joiced in observing that Lord Fitzarlington was no longer de- 
voted to her, but to his duties; and she might have found h&t^ 

VOL, II,' 
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piness in turning^ the great resting-place of peace, and by 
following his example, and devoting herself to a life of active 
Usefnlness and duty, have obtained that serenity which uHi* 
mately restores content. 

But unfortui^ately this was not*the coarse she followed: she 
lamented with vain regret the conduct she had pursued, and 
her choice in the ^great circumstance of a woman's life-^ 
marriage, which could never be recalled, instead of turning 
with wholesome resolve to make the best of what^was stiU 
granted to her. Repentance may come, repentance will c^me, 
repentance should come, for our follies and errois: but it 
should not be a whining, inefficient, weak sentiment ; it should 
be deep but brief, and a . better conduct Should be its imme- 
diate consequence, -and a guarantee for its sincerity. 

Lady Fitzarlington^s illness gained ground daily, aiidn^igbt 
be some apology for the unsettled state of her mind. Oe» 
day she was able to take e;iercise — her appetite was good, her 
colour fresh ; but the next, a breathlessness and uneasiness 
prevented her from leaving her couch. The slightest noise 
disturbed her, and a glassy fixedness was in her eye. She 
- Continued, nevertheless, to deceive Lord Altampnt, and she 
wished to deceive herself: but there were two persons she 
Gould not deceive j— Miss Delamere and Lord Fitzarlington. 

The first pitied her with tender regret, for she knew that 
there was a m&lady of mind a« well as of body which con* 
sumed her cousin ; but the latter would liot allow himself to 
tjhink her feelings towards him had any share in causing her 
illness: he believed that a love which had sacrificed its otjjject 
to ambition and vanity, had not root lenough to produce such 
an ejQTect by an after-growth; andif it had, he would have felt 
little pity for it, and no sympathy. ^ 

Meanwhile, Lady Fitzarlington grew evidently worse; and 
with that restless and desire of change so attendant upon ma- 
lady, she fixed an early day for her return to town, and 
longed for its arrival. Lord Altamont's peculiarities increased, 
and became so irrigating to her, that she felt unable to bear 
them; and everything around her so reminded her of the 
past, and of the changes which time had -wrought in a brief 
space, that she could scarcely beKeve that she was the same 
person she once had been. Ethel's undeviating line of con- 
duct towards her had not failed to take some hold of her af- 
fections; and as she saw in her every thing to like, and no- 
thing to be jealous of, she again felt her to b^ a true friend. 

On the day when Lady Fitzarlington quitted Altamont 
Cdstlef Lord Altamont repeal^ a lh.o\x2^nd times, e\en to his 
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domestics, ^vS[ow well Lady FitzArlington looksl she is as 
beautiful as ever I" He was one of those who deceive thern^ 
selvies upon principle with regard to the approach of evU. If 
a friend or relative's life is considered by others to be in dan- 
ger, they deny it angrily : they blind themselves to the truth; 
they will not believe in the possibility of sorrow comins nigh 
them, or the persons of those connected with them. Nol they 
have been accustomed, and hitherto perhaps with reason, to 
consider themselves exempt from the general lot of mankind; 
they are to be solitary instances set apart from affliction, or 
the disasters to which man in general is subject. What a 
presumptuous expectation! And yet such as Lord AUamont 
do entertain it; and when the blow falls, and their friend is 
snatched from them, or their wordly circumstances are chang- 
ed by adverse occurrences, they are wholly unprepared for 
the event ! Sometimes this blindness to approaching misfor- 
tune arises from an amiable weakness; but oflener from that 
vain, and proud defiance of the chastening rod with which they 
scorn the warning. ' 

In this manner did Lord Altamont deceive himself respect- 
ing his daughter's danger ; but in justice to his better feelings 
it must be said, he could not endure the thought of losing his 
last and dearest tie. No ! under the same semblance of 
ridiculous pomp and exterior demeanour which he had ever 
borne, Jiis. heart sickened- at the presentiment of evil, of which 
even he could not entirely divest .himself. 

Under this impression, but, as he said, to be present at the 
opening of the session. Lord Altamont proceeded to town 
shortly after his daughter's departure. Arrived there, he' 
again commenced his political dinners; and though people 
voted him a bore, his cook was as good as ever, his wines as 
highly flavoured, and the whole " management of the house- 
hold' had the same stamp of perfection as formerly : therefore, 
Lord Altamont's table was well supplied with guei^s. One 
great disappointment to him was Lady Fitzarlington's absence 
from these entertainments: she had declared herself to be 
totally incompetent to be present at them. Miss Delamere, 
however useful to his domestic privacy, added nothing to the 
lustre of his greatness upon these occasions ; and the only 
consolation he derived from this reflection was, as he con- 
stantly observed to her under various modes of expression, 
" You, my dear niece, receive consequence frofti me ; but I 
receive none from you : all lesser streams run into the sea.** 

Miss Delamere smiled at this picture of her own insigmfi- 
cance ; and, nevertheless, she was equally desiroud of ^leasin^ 
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him and mimsteriiig, in as much as she ooold do so, to Us 
comfort. 

Lady Fitzarlington's malady now increased rapidly. At 
the beginning of winter the doctors had predicted that she 
would not outlive the spring; but their verdict upon life or 
death* is often fallacious ; and it was iso in die present instance ; 
for spring was lapsing ihto summer, and still Lady FitzarHng- 
ton held to life. 

During her long and painful illness. Miss Delamere had 
watched over her with a sister's love. 8he went to her cousiti 
in the morning, and never left her till summoned by Lord Al- 
tamont to attend him at dinner, or some scene of parade, to 
which he was more wedded than ever. When any one in- 
quired for his daughter, he put on a smile and replied^ ^'Lady 
Fitzarlington is recovering fast: she has be^i a little delicate, 
and has been advised by Sir Theophilus Framptoh to refrain 
from the gaities of the season." 

Nevertheless, people wondered, as they always will do, why 
Lady Fitzarlington had suddenly halted from her career of 
dissipation. Some lamented the absence of the balls and fetes 
at Fitzarlington House ; some were glad that so powerful a 
rival should be removed from the scene where they played 
their part 
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whilst others regretted that so young and beautiful a person 
should so quickly be removed from the sphere where she had 
so brightly shone. Some, again, pointed her out as a warn- 
ing ; others were ill-natured, and ascribed her retirement to 
any but the true cause ; whilst every one pretended to be ac- 
quainted with her real story, which varied as often as it was 
alluded to by die malevolent number of the sccmdalous 
chronicle. ' 

Ethel alone aftbrded comfort to the sufibnng object of these 
animadversions r she tended her by night and by day like a 
ministering angel. Lord Altamont's visits to the sick cham- 
ber of his daughter were at stated times and seasons : a set 
number of well-appointed phrases were repeated by him as 
each day came round ; a pompous conversation with Sir 
Theophilus Frampton, more about the news and political on-ditt 
of the day than of his daughter's health ; a low bow to Dr. 
Philimore, or, at most, a reference to Sir Theophilus's opinion, 
-which implied, ♦* As for yours, it is nought ;"-^nd this form- 
ed the sum of Lord Altamont's attendance upon his child. 
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It was now for the first time that Lady Fitzarlington fully 
appreciated the worth of EthePs character. Those qualities 
which she had hitherto despised in Miss Delamere as weak 
and inefficient in the pursuit of worldly aggrandizement, she 
now beheld through a diflferent medium. When she reflected 
on the mastery Ethel had practised over her own passion for 
Mr. St. Aubyn ; the forbearance with which she had seen his 
afiections gained by herself, and then rejected ; the devotedness 
of her conduct towards her brother ; the meekness and cheer- 
fulness with which she had borne a slighted and a crooked 
tot ; — Lady titzarlington honoured her, as one posisessed of 
rare and iigh principles; she even wondered that such a 
woman, as she had once supposed Miss Delamere to be, should 
so have acted throughout life. 

But she overlooked, in her admiration of the actions^ that 
principle which had influenced their fulfilment— the chief fea- 
ture of her cousin's character, by which she was enabled to 
endure witb patience what to another devoid of the same aid 
would have been impossible. She overlooked the trust which 
Mi^s Delamere had in the Great First Cause of all that befalls 
human beings ; she thought not of the strength with which 
entire belief in the promises of the Gospel endues the Christian, 
arid she was ignorant of the^ moral courage that it confers. 
In overlooking this, she lost sight of that armour of proof 
which had been to Ethel, in the hour of anguish and disap- 
pointment, all that Lady Fitzarlington's presumptuous trust in 
her own strength and wisdom had failed to be. 

Her existence was now stripped of its false attributes. She 
had tried to deceive herself and think she was happy, she had 
used all the moral influence she possessed over her own mind 
to render it content ; but no self-arrogated power could effect 
that great end. She had satisfied her ambition, but she was 
not herself satisfied. Could it be so? Can we turn our living 
hearts to stone? Can we root up every natural feeling im- 
planted in us by the Creator 1 Can we eradicate all afiections 
for our fellow-creatures ? (and surely, if there be anything 
divine in our corrupted state, it ia the affections.) No ! Let 
us disfigure God's work as much as we may — let us lead 
hardened and sinfbl lives — let us even for a space of time 
seem to have lost all natural afiections ; they will return with 
a thrillirig touch to make us start; they will rouse such as 
Lady Fitzarlington from her pursuit of vain glory, from courts, 
and politics, and show, to truth and nature. 

Yes, the hour arrives when we feel ourselves tottering from 
our self-raised pedestal, and we look arownd^ot «Qi^^^T^>^tfs«!iRw 
2q 
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human being to lean upon : we feel that horrible sensatioii of 
being abandcmed, for which there is no adequate name of terror^ 
stealing over us ; and we seek when^too late for some person 
who wdl love and cherish iis for bur own sakes. A man may 
spend years in an imagined state of independence ; but look 
to that man's end, — he generally becomes the slave of some 
unworthy object. Oh I yes, we sue for love, even as an alma*- 
gift, when we can no longer command it as a right. While 
we are young and bold, and have a strong zest in life fi>r the 
sake of life itself, the delusion of this independence may last ; 
but come the time of sorrow, come the time of sickness, and, 
above all, the inevitable time of age, and there is then no place 
of refuge to Qee to, but the afltoion of scnne tried heart, the 
reciprocal attachment which has lived, and can only die with us« 
Oh I let those beware who sacrifice their innocent afieciiQios 
to any other passion ! let those beware who trifle with another's 
love, when it is offered to them in the days of youth and purity! 
in our time of mirth, we are apt to think it is a small thing to 
win love, and a light matter to hold a friendship : but woe be 
to those who allow themselves to despise (mt lightly regard 
such possessions r they seldom come twice in a lite-time; they 
are very precious, and may not be despised with impunity,— 
the contempt returns in judgment on ourselves. And so felt 
Lady Fitzarlington, as she lay on her sick-bed. 

One day, as her physician came to pay her his usual visit, 
she said, afler he bad felt her pulse and made the customary 
inquiries, '' Sir, Thec^hilus, am I m danger? Do not deceive 
me." 

" In danger, my lady ! we are all in danger every day of 
our lives; but really there is much more danger from the om- 
nibuses and cabs which threaten our existence every instant, 
than there is in your ladyship's malady. Doubtless, without 
due caution and constant attention, there might be danger ; 
but, at present, we have only to guard against symptomatic 
evil. Your ladyship is aware that we have been highly suc- 
cessful lately in reducing fever and conferring strength. I 
pray your ladyship, therefore to have a little patience^ and I 
am confident we shall bring yo\i through." 

Lady Fitzarlington smited bitterly, and giving him his fee, 
turned her face to the wall. ^*That is right," said SirTheo- 
philus; "try to rest a little longer — I will call this evening." 
He touched the glass of the thermometer which hung at the 
door. ^'Ah! the temperature is quite right; keep to that, 
Mrs. Lipscombe— keep to that, and you will not err. Pen, 
iai, and papeit .if you please. — ^Theie, thexe'a the bulletin for 
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to-day : * Lady Fitzarlington has passed a good night, and is 
going on favourahly.' I^nd this to the porter, and have this 
prescription made up directly.'* 

Sir Theophilus*s carriage had scarcely driven from the door, 
when Doctor Philimore arrived. He was ushered into Lady 
Fitzarlington. After the first words of usance had passed, 
she said, " Doctor, I have a favour to ask of you : tell me the 
tmth, am I in danger?" 

" There is always danger in your ladyship's malady, and 
there certainly is cause for alarm; but there is ground also 
for hope. I do not believe that any human skill can speak 
with tsertainty to life or death — ^that is the great secret which' 
God keeps in his own hands ; but I think we may predict with 
tolerable accuracy on certain maladies, and I fear that I must 
reply to your questioh in the affirmative. Your own excellent 
understandings and your pious trust, will make you look upon 
this with Christian resignation ; yet I cwi assure you that 
there are many reasons for hope, and I would fain impress 
upon your mind that great calmness and composure of spirit 
is the best medicine which can be offered in your present state.'* 

" Thank 3rou, Doctor Philimore ; I feel obliged by your 
sincere and rational answer. I now know what I have to be 
prepared for ; and I think I shall not be found wanting in the 
points which you so warmly and wisely advocate. Leave me 
at present, if you please, for I am rather fatigued." She 
smiled, but it was a pensive and a soft smile : he folt deeply 
interested for her, and left her with a higher esteem and ad- 
miration of her character, than he had ever before entertained. 

When Ethel came at the usual hour, she quickly perceived 
that a peculiar expression sat on her cousin's countenance^ and 
the greeting she received was more markedly affectionate than it 
had ever be^. "Ethel, I- want you to write a letter for me 
to Lord Fitzarlington : I wish very much to see him, and that 
quicklyr Do you think he will obey my summons ?" 

The tone in which this question was made evinced that 
Lady Fitzarlington had ceded her right of command over him. 
Can Ethel be blamed for an inward gleam of satisfaction to 
think it was 90? 

"I am sure Lord Fitzarlington will eome immediately." 

" I hope so," replied the latter. "And now, Ethel, will 
you write ? for I have not strength myself to do so." 

Ethel obeyed with a trembling hand. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

The heavy hours are almost past, 

That part my love and me; 
•My longing eyes may hope at last 

Theiromy wish to see. . 

But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've k)«t so long ^ ■ ' 

Will love in all your pulses beat. 
And tremble on your tongue? 

LOBD JjTTTlXtOTf. 

Lady Fitzahlington received a kkid answer to her letter, 
and Lord Fitzarlington promised to be with her a few days 
after she received his reply. 

Lady Fitzarlington lay on a couch^ drawn close to the 
•window, from whence a terrace-garden led down to the brink 
of the Thames. It was a gorgeous day in Jtine ; every ob- 
ject richly coloured by the intense blue of the heavens, and the 
dazzling rays of the sun^ which spread a golden sheet over the 
river. Vessels and sriiall craft of all kinds plied in every di- 
rection ; and the whole scene was busy with life and noise and 
voices, and Nature itself dressed out as for a gala! 

There had been a time when such a picture was in unison with 
Lady Fitzarlington's feelings, and then it gave her pleasure to 
look upon it; but now this brightness, and this hum of voicesi 
and^ this bustle of life, was distasteful ; and, with mingled sad- 
ness and repining, she disliked to behold outward objecte the 
same as they had ever been, while she was conscious that 
such a change was wrought in herself. She turned from it, 
therefore, with disgust, and closed her eyes as she leaned back 
on the pillows that supported her. 

Ethel knew the meaning of every variation in^her cousin^s 
countenance. She had not only for the last six months nursed 
her with unremitting care, but she had studied what gave her 
pleasure. She watched with minute interest all the trifling 
c/rcumstanees which seem^ to caxiafe Vist n^xsIvou ; and with 
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a delicacy of deling which peculiarly chcuracterised Miss De* 
lamere, she never failed to epdeavour> iit as far as she could 
do so, to prevent the same circumstance occurring again^or 
the same subject from Being discussed, which she had observ^ 
was displeasing to her. 

'^ Let me pull the awning down, Elizabeth ; the sun is pow* 
erful, and will make the room too hot for you." 

Lady Fitzarlington looked in Ethel's face with a tender ex- 
pression of gratitude for her unwearying attention, and replied, 
" Thank you, Ethel,— yes." 

Both were aware of what was passing in each other's mind, 
and the mutual knowlec^ gave pleasureto both. For a time 
Lady Fitzarlington's malady had appeared stationary; but the 
disease was there, uprooting- life with an unseen hand, loosen- 
ing the vital springs, and ejecting a slow but sure decay. At 
intervals there was no visible alteration in Lady Fitzarling- 
ton's state ; one day she was a little less weak, another a 
shade more so ; another she scarcely moved from the same 
position y and would pass hours hearing Ethel read, and work- 
ing herself. Then, again, another day she would be in a tem- 
porary exaltation of spirits ; and the brilliancy of her beauty 
when in health, and her former strength, seemed to have re- 
sumed' their station ; and even Ethel was for a few hours 
sometimes puzzled what to think of her illness, and deceived 
herself by hoping her cousin would recover. 

But this alternating state of the malady was past; it now 
made rapid strides, — and Lady Fitzarlington was believed to 
be by every one (except Lord Altamont) a dying woman. 
Food was distasteful : the terrible sleeplessness which refuses 
all aid from medicine to procure even factitious slumber, had 
taken possession of her. All human aid was in vain — ^the 
hand of death was upoaher* 

" Ethel ! if Lord Fitzarlington does not come soon, he will 
come too late." At that moment he was announced, and 
Ethel almost felt as if he was to restore her cousin to life. Lord 
Fitzarlington approached: the shock he felt on beholding the 
wofnan dying, whom he had once so loved, was such as nearly 
to betray itself to her. 

"Sit nearer to me. Lord Fitzarlington; I do not see very 
distinctly, and I have much to say to you, — and not much 
breath to say it with," she added, attempting to smile. 

He did so, and awaited in silence (for he could not trust 
himself to speak) what she might say. Ethel made some ex- 
cuse to leave the apartment; — Lady Fitzarlington's eyes fol- 
lowed her, and when she was gone, she said, " There ^vvssirA. 
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an angel, if ever there wfts one ptf earth. St. Auhyn! with 
my dying words I beseech you, eiadeavour to love her, for 
she will be to you an invaluable treasure-— she has been such 
to me« This is the only reparation I can make her for having 
so long done her injustice. But I have now another repara- 
tion to make, and but small time left to make it in. I deeply 
wronged you, — will you forgive me? Will you forgive one 
who, on the verge of th6 tomb, may avow that she never 
loved but you ;--'that she sacrificed to her fatal ambition your 
happiness and her own, and that she pays the forfeit with her 
life ? When I married your brother, I determined to be to him 
a faithful wife : but is it being a faithful wife, to know that 
one's heart is irrevocably another's, and that other his own 
brother? Oh! no; — now that ^ see clearly — as those see who 
near the immeasurable shore of Eternity — this is sophistry! 
I am aware that I am a guilty creature! I am anxious to re- 
ceive your forgiveness — I cannot die in peace unless you be- F* 
stow it upon me»!" ■• 

" Oh, Lady Pitzarlington, talk not of my forgiveness,' I 
never was angry with you, though I confess you made me 
miserable. But there is a higher forgiveness to be thought of: 
have you made your peace with Heaven?" 

Lady Fitzarlington bowed her head : " I hope so.** 
" You may be sure of it: da not neglect that blessed secu- 
rity." . 

" I will not. And now, St. Aubyn, be at my dying bed." 
•* Oh, talk not of that !" he said with a burst of passionate 
fondness ; — *• you will not die— you will live— yes, dear one, 
ypli will live to make many happy ;" and he kissed the hand 
he held. 

" Do not deceive yourself — do not deceive me— do not draw 
down my thoughts from heaven to earth again. No, dear St. 
Aubyn, I know that my doom is gone forth ; and it is best it 
should be so. I could not — I would not have married you, even 
if you would have married me — even if there had been no near 
connexion to part us: I would not have proved myself so 
light a character as to have sacrificed you once to my ambi- 
tion, and then have taken you when that ambition as well as 
my love would be crowned with every concurring circumstance 
which might render my motive doubtful. At least, if I did 
not live for you alone, I shall have died for you— died loving 
you with a fond devotedness, of which though I have given 
no proof to the world, you will know, gt. Aubyn, to be un- 
questioned: you will think of me with kindness and commis- 
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^tion at havuig sa knistaken and so tei^sied the ineans of 
lappiness which were mine; and yon will love me dead, though 
^ou could not have honoured me living.'* > ^ 

Lord Fitzarlington could not speak for some time: when he 
bad acquired sufficient composure, he said, — '* Hear me, Eliza- 
beth—dear Elizabeth !. I have never loved but you ; I have 
never ceased to love you-T-I am your devoted in heart, as you 
are mine* If we are to be separated now, I shall cherish you 
in a shrine that can su^^ Jno other object to be placed there." 
** Hush ! say not so ; it is my dying injunction to you that 
youjnarry Ethel Delamere: if you do not love her for her 
own sake, love her for mine. She has tended me by night 
and by day, with a devotion of friendship that is unequalled, 
and that I little deserve to receive from her: for I came be- 
tween her and happiness,— I have been jealous of her for liv- 
ing near you, — for having a right to love you which I had 
forfeited. I have been unjust, I have been cruel ; but Ethel 
has never wavered in friendship— H[iever forsaken in distress ; — 
look at her as a sister, as a friend, as a mistress, you will 
£nd few, if any, such on eturth. She is far better than me, 
St. Aubyn— she is far more worthy of your love ; and now 
promise me that you will in time reward her devotion— ^it is 
the last boon I ask of you." 

" I sh€dl never forget that you have asked it : but God grant 
that I may never be called upon to fulfil your behest !" 

*' I hope I find you better, my dear Elizabeth ?" said Lord 
Altamont, entering the apartment, sliding and bowing past 
Lord Fitzarlington towards his slaughter's couch. 
" Much the same, thai}k you, papa." 
Lord Altamont was ilhocked ; he saw the truth for the first 
time, and was forced to^ confess to himself, that lady Fitzar- 
lington's life was in danger. He did not like the change that 
had come over her since yesterday. Of what did those sunk- 
en eyes and that drawn look remind him?— of 4he dying 
Ethel Delamere ! . The sight was displeasing to him, but he 
could not help seeing it ; and he half wavered in his own mind 
about the I'esolution he had formed, and was come to announce 
that very morning when he was so strangely affected by his 
daughter's appearance ; — -namely, that he intended to leave 
town for Altamont Castle in a few days, " But," he thought, 
<* I will not decide hastily ;" and he turned and addressed him- 
self to Lord Fitzarlington: " How do you think Lady Fitzar- 
lington is looking 1" The blood mounted to Lord Fitzarling- 
ton's very temples, he. knew not what to answer: " Oh!" he 
muttered indistinctly^ " better than I expected*" 
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*^l am, I regret to say, forced to leave town, my deaj^fli- 
zabeth. I have deferred my return to Altamont Castle » 
longi that I aoi afraid I shall fiird the place in sad disorder. 
It is necessarv that I should take my departure the day after 
to-morrow ; I trust you will be able, Elizabeth, to follow my- 
self and my niece there shortly : your last visit to me did jgu 
a world of good — ^native air has a wonderous power in restor- 
ing health." ' ' 

Hiss Delamere, who had returned into die room with her 
uncle, now looked steadikstly iand reproachfully at hiro. 
Could it be possible ! — was he going to leave his dying child 
— would he forsake her death-bed 1 WouH the same ceremooj 
which had characterised his affection for heir in life form a part 
of his conduct towards her in her dying hours? " Can there 
exist such a disgusting caricature upon human nature as that?'' 
she said to herself. "At all events, he shall not take me 
away." And her countenance betrayed the mingled anger 
and surprise that she felt. 

Lord Altamont, as was his custom when a person's -expres- 
sion did not please him, closed his eyes^ compressed his thin 
lips tightly together, and paced the room with his creaking 
shoes. Lady Fitzarlington made no reply to his remark; her 
father^s real nature, in all its mecm deformity, was now known 
to her. It did not surprise, but a pang shot through her breast 
at this proof of the weakness of his parental love. 

"I hope you will find your place in beauty, papa," after a 
pause : " T should think the trees and shrubs have not stopped 
growing because of your absence," she added with a smile 
that tried to aissume gaiety; "and if a few branches haive ex- 
tended beyond their appdnted limit, ft will be an amusement 
to you to lop them off. I shall not be able to visit you (hit 
year, dear papa — I fear I shall never be able to visit Altamont 
Castle more ; but I trust it will aliyays be a happy home to 
you,— with ^ithel it cannot fail to be so- I am sorry you are 
going so soon ; I am sorry to part from my nurse ; — no one 
can be such a nurse as she has been. If 3rou b^^ stayed a 
very little longer, I could have seen you both to the last; but 
I must hope for courage— it has never failed me yet,. and for 
resignation — though I am young to die." 

Lord Altamont stood stiH, star6d at his daughter, made a 
half-completed bow. "To the last I my dear Elizabeth, — to 
the last I What do you, what can you mean by such an ex- 
pression?" 

" I mean, papa, thai I am aware that in all probalnlity 1 
cannot live many weeks — ^petha^B many days longer, and I 
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tiioiild have Vked yon wiA Stfael to have been near me — it is 
hard to die alone.'' 

*^ My dear Elizabeth, what ah -extraordinary &ncy J I am 
sure Sir Theophilus would check this irritation in your spirits 
immediately. Dr. Philimore, perhaps, has not been correct in 
making up the prescription of your last draught ; but in the 
absence of these medical gontlci^ n, I must recommend quiet* 
Lord Fitzarlington, Miss Delamere, will you do me the favour 
to leave Lady Fitzarlington? she is over-excited. My dear 
Elizabeth, good morning; you have eoBaid^*ably distressed 
me — I will ring for your attendants.'' 

Lord Fitzarlington seemed to await Lady Pit^arlington's 
permission to remain ; but Iiord Altamont had for once guess- 
ed right — his daughter required rest ; and taking her brother- 
in-law's hand between both of hers, and pressing it with a 
fond pressure, she said, " You will come and see me i^ain 
to-morrow— will you not?" 

" At the same hour as to-day shall I come, dearest?" he 
•asked in a low whisper. 

"Yes." 

He bade God bless her, and lefl the room a broken-hearted 
tnan. He had not power to endure Lord Altamont's unfeeling 
discourse— he could not declare his present feelings to Miss 
Delamere ; he f^t that nothing but self-communion, prayer 
for support, and unrestrained sorrow could enable him to go 
through the trial ^ioh awaited him, and he left Fitzarlington 
House immediately . 

When Lord Altadiont andhis liiece were alone together, she 
addressed him thus : — " Is it really your intention to leave 
town. Lord Altamont, when your child's life hangs on a thread 
— when from one hour to another she may cease to live? 
Can you, under these circumstances, bear to absent yourself 
for a moment even from her presence ? It is my dtiiy to tell 
you, that in as far as mortals can know, there is not a hope 
t)f Lady Fitzarlingtpn's life being spared. You have hitherto 
blinded yourself to her danger; can you see her now €«id do 
tsoany longer? She is your only child — ^the only near rela- 
tion you have left : if you can have the heart to forsake your 
widowed and motherless child on her death-bed, I have not ; 
the little there is in my power to be of comfort to her shall not 
ibe wanting. So, whether your lordship stays or goes, I re- 
tnain near my cousin." 

Lord Altamont gaped with astonishmait. " What ! my 
niece turned Mentor to her uncle ! this is a reversal of the 
•<»pderi>f things. I have nothing to reply to your sa^ cousxsftl*^ 
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nothing to urge against your wise determination ; I am yoor 
very obedient servant — I have the honour to wish you a very 
good morning ;" and Lord Altamont bowed himself out of the 
room. 



THE CLOSING CHAPTER. 



** There's noaght in this sublunar state 
Which is not fraueht with ills ami strife ; 

Then, deem not hard the stroke of fate. 
When early call'd to endless life.' 



>» 



Mb. Delamere having returned from a visit to his friend 
Mr. Dampier, hastened to his sister to inquire for Lady Fitz- 
arlington, of whose danger he had heard ; and at the first 
tidings of this melancholy news he came in all haste to Eng* 
land.* He had parted from her in anger : " What if ..." he 
thought — " what if I should never obtain her forgiveness— 
never see her again in life ? What endless misery ! ' And he 
hastened to pursue his journey to England in a state almost of 
delirium. - 

When his worst fears were confirmed by Miss Delamere, he 
asked impetuously why she had never written him word of 
the illness of his cousin. " You forget, Albert, that I knew 
not where you were ; and, to say the truth, I Jiardly know 
whether your presence at such a time is desirable or othe^ 



wise." 



" Oh !" he replied, " Ethel, you know I can behave well: 
nobody shall see through my feelings. But I have one favor 
to implore of you : obtain for me an interview with Lady 
Fitzarlington. It is for no other purpose I seek this indul- 
gence, but to ask her forgiveness, and to feel that she has still 
a degree of friendship remaining for me. Do not deny me, 
Ethel — do not let her deny me, or I shall go mad." 

The tone in which he spoke these words — his wild air, his 
menacing gesture, alarmed even his sister; but she replied 
with great calmness and determination, — " No, Albert, I will 
not plead for your request if this is the mood in which you in- 
tend to enter into Lady Fitzarlington's presence. She can 
hardly bear the least agitation; and how can you imagine 
^hat I will ^n the risk of subjecting her to your viol^cel 
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[ must feel assured that you are determined to behave in a very 
different mariner before I dare to propose a visit from you.'* 

He felt that his sister was right ; he promised to be school- 
ed by her, and shortly after she mentioned his request to Lady 
Pitzarlington. 

** Gh ! let him come by all means, Ethel — nothing of anger 
must now remain in my breast. I desire to be at peace with 
all the world; and with your brother, Ethel, how can I main- 
tain any feelings of anger ? Indeed, I am as much to blamd 
as Mr. Delamere : I gave hip reason to imagine it was possi- 
ble I might love him ; and if Me believed the possibility, whose 
was the fault? Besides, now I look back upon the past as 
upon a dream : the world of shadows is substance to me now — 
the substance a sKade. Let hitn come to me directly." 

Mr. Delamere was on his knees by her couch before she 
was aware of it : her eyes had closed, as they generally did 
now, and for a' minute he had leisure to gaze upon her changed 
form and features. The awe which such a change inspires 
can only be known by those who have watched over beloved 
ones as they were drawing near their departure ; but ' the 
sight produced an instantaneous effect upon him,— his violence 
was at once subdued. 

She opened her eyes, and lightly started when she saw her 
cousin. " I am glad, dear Albert, that we meet again here. 
I wish to tell you, that although I could not return the feeling 
you indulged for me, yet I was exceedingly fond of you : I 
admired your talents, and I was flattered by your homage ; 
and, in fine, I encouraged you to hope I ihight become some- 
thing more to you than a friend and cousin. It was wrong, 
very wrong. Albert ! can you forgive me?" 

This hurtriliation and kindness on the part of one whom he 
had worshipped with a fondness amounting to idolatry — whom 
he had looked up to as a creature so above mortals, that she 
seemed to him beyond the pale of life as it is — was so unex- 
pected, so exceedingly touching in his eyes, that he was over- 
come to woman's weakness, and wept like a child. It was 
strange to behold these two proud creatures thus humbled be- 
fore each other. 

Lady Pitzarlington was the first to recover her self-control 
and to speak. " Now we undei:stand each other quite," she 
said ; •* we are no longer living under a delusion — the one of 
power, the other of passion. I am approaching fast the clos- 
ing scene. You have been warned to look to the time when 
it must come to you as it comes to all. Dear Albert, live more 
in preparation fbr it than you have yet dOB&« Xci\x\«N^ ^^^jX 



talents, — great oharm, which is a gxeater gill ev«n than all 
others : abuse these no longer ; he the nM» creature yea 
were destined to be ; and remember your dying cousin's wordS) 
* Virtue alone gives peace at the last !' " 

Mr. Delamere pressed her hand, kissed it, endeavoured t6 
reply ; but> unable to master his emotion,^ he hastily left her 
without uttering A word. 

Three days after, Lady Fitzarlington died: she seeniec[t0 
sleep away without pain or struggle. Lord Fitzarlington aod 
Miss Delamere attended her to the end, and tmited with heria 
pra3Fer as long as her senses lasted. 

And where was her father? — on his roadto Altamcmt Park! 
He had set oft* on the precise day and hour which, he had i^ 
pointed for his journey : no power could make him change 
any resolve he had taken, not even his daughter's death. 
When the tidings were brought to him, he utterSi not a word } 
but, staring in the face of the messenger, he staggered, and 
would have fallen, had he not been su^^orted to a chair. 

" Send for Miss Delamere! send for Lord Fitzarlington I" 
were the first words he uttered. He was informed, they wait- 
ed to fulfil the last duties to tho^ deceased, " Tliat is right," 
he said: and for several subsequent days he never spoke, but 
regularly compared his watch with ^la timekeeper, and sat 
down to his outspread table as usual, with his servants aU 
around him ; waited while they put on and took off the regular 
oourses, but tasted nothing. His banquet was like that solemn 
mockery observed towards the corpse of a Spanish potentate, 
when the attendants come every day, while it lies in state, to 
ask its majesty at what time it will dine ! 

The funeral took place at Lavington Park. It was observed 
that Lord Altamdnt ordered his state-carriage and outriders 
to be on that day at his door : everybody* — that is to say> his 
domestics, for he had no friend or equal with him-r-supposed 
he was going to attend in person ; but when he put his foot on 
the carriage*step, he suddenly drew back) waved his hand, 
and returned to his study. 

Mr. and Mss Delamere arrived the day after the obsequies. 
" You are welcome, my niece — you are welcome, my nefmew, 
to share my desolation with me," he said; and bowing to 
Bothy he led Miss Delamere to the ivory-chair that had been 
particularly appropriated to Lady FitzarlingtcH^ Ethel could 
not utter a word; she concealed ^e convulsive sobbings of 
her heart with her handkercUefy but shrank fkoia the omied 
seat, and fell into the nearest one to her. 

*^Etbiel Ldykour^ said Lord AiUxni^at ia «LfeeUe^ whmiog 
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vcHce, — "Pshaw I I mean Ethels Delamere*— will you be to mo 
as a daughter naw?'* 

There was something dreadful to Miss Delamere in this^p- 
peal — this mistake of persons^ this total change of character in 
her uncle : she grasped his hand, end said in broken phrase 
thdt she would endeavour to comfort him. " But," she added, 
•* we are all stricken down to the very ground, and we cannot 
evade the blow — we imust endure it." 

"Oh, yes," Lord Altamont replied with a sort of ghastly 
smile horrible to behold, " that is the proper thing to be done 
now, quite according to rule — anything you Hke, Ethel Levi- 
son." 

"This is too bad!" exclaimed Mr^ Delamere; "but i(ny 
mother is avenged;" — and he left the room. 

It has been observed that age makes people insensible ; that 
their anguish is less keen— their emotions either of pleasure or 
of pain less vivid, than in youth. Sometimes this may be so, 
but more frequently they endure pangs doubly severe com- 
pared with those which are felt in youth. In the latter case, 
there is a succession of blooming hope : when one blossom is 
cut off, another and yet another springs up in its place — the 
end is far distant— Kjuite out of sight. But the aged are near 
the grave, and, but for the promise of the life beyond it, what 
a gloom would be theirs ! Yet who shall say that the heart 
id less fond — ^the afl^tions weakened, or the sensibilities 
blunted, because the eye grows dim, and the step totters, and 
time ha^ wrinkled the brow? Oh, no! many are the aged 
forms that bear young hearts; and although sorrow after/ 
sorrow has beat them down, they yet cling to the few, or the 
one dear object left ; they yet thrill at the touch of pleasure or 
of pain, and yet warmly admire the beauties of nature, and 
the talents and endowments of their fellow-creatures. 

This was not exactly Lord Altamont's case. The tide of 
prosperity had hardened his heart; it had built up a wall of 
adamant between him and the sympathies of nature: but 
there is no hiding-place from God's wrath — ^his dispensations 
reach the object within a triple case of steel,— and at last the 
blow descended upon his grey hairs ; his intellects became 
every day more and more weakened, while his feelings seemed 
sharpened, and the mixture of imbecility and pride and anguish 
pres^ted at once a pitiable and yet despicable view of human 
nature. 

Hitherto Lord Altamont's son-ow had been tearless ; it par- 
took of the fklse state in which he had for so many years 
aehooled himself to live | tUl one day, many weeks aiter his 
2r 
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daughtor'a death, her &vounte gi^hoiiiid, whom sbe had le* 
stored to the person that gave it to her, came unexpectedly 
intOithe room. It no longer homided with it» light, aerial mo- 
tion, for time had touched eyen poor Lily. One of its beautify 
1^ was now swollen, and & look of age was visible €m its 
countenance. It went curiously round the apartment, snuf- 
fling- and waf^png its tail ; then leaped cm the chair of its late 
mistress, with a restless, anxious look» scratching and tearing 
at the cushion ; then suddenly it junqped off, ran to Lord Aka- 
mont, and climbing up his knees, caressed him with every de- 
monstration of tenderness. 

" Ah !" he said, " and you love meT Then bursting for 
the iirsi time into a rational flood of feeling, and returning the 
dog's caresses. Lord Altamont proved he was stidl a living 
nMm. 

Mr. Delamere entered, and found Lord Altamont weepiog: 
he was surfHrised, and he did not OMioeal his surprise. Hatred 
existed between these persons, which the late circumstances 
had only aggravated. Mr. Delamere contemned Lord Alta- 
RKMit more than ever for his unnatural desertion of his child 
at her death : he could not bear to see Lily fond of him, — ^be 
who had not valued its mistress, or even attended her in her 
last moments, was not worthy of the love of the dog, — and he 
called Lily angrily away. 

" Will you not spare the greyhound to me for a little, a very 
little while?" asked Lord Aitamont humbly^ 

<< Spare you any oreatu^ that is worthy of being loved! 
spare it to be tyrannized ov^ by yon, and then be sacrificed 
to some display of your pompous pageanti^ ! You know it is 
not animals only that have been the victims of your heartless 
vanity! I know all— every particular of your iniquitous 
conduct in Ireland to my dear mother : you caused, or were 
consenting to, the murder of her father; you then ¥d8hed to 
hreak an engagement that would not further your ambitioas 
views ; andafterthe murder of the father^you jilted thechiW;— 
you did worse, you gave her to your brother, and bribed him 
to get her off your hands ;-«-ana then what did you do? you 
allowed him to treat her Imitally, and you made\t ai^>ear, in 
firder to flatter your own despicaUe vanity, that my mother 
loved you still. Her character was vilified: if she was ioDO- 
eent, you did not defend her ; and if she was not, you did not 
conceal the fault of the woman who had been devoted to you* 
Well, she died your vktim. Since then, you have Id! a life of 
heartless and despkable puerility : you nursed your child iB 
^ very lap of selfishness^ and nearly made her aa ftc^oos 



as yourself; you urged her on to the sBcrifice of the only 
beautiful part of her eharacter, her devotion to St. Aubyn ; you 
made her marry Fltzarlington^ that your son-in-law might he 
a marquis ; you made the funeral of your clnld's hushand a 
subject of ri£cule to the world — you were compamtively care- 
less of tl^ loss of your grandchild, save that it was Marquis 
of Fitzarlington ; and, to crown all, you blinded yourself wil- 
idlly to your daughter's danger, not with the fond but false 
h<^)e^of a weak auction that she might be spared to you, but 
to evade the knowledge that you were to lose the last ap- 
pendage of your state, and to become an heirless^ insignifieani 
old man. 

" As io my poor aster Ethel, 9ke has been your slave ; you 
have exereised your impotent love of power over her existence, 
and, have made her very virtues the tools of your vanity. I 
am the only person who has braved your greatness: I have 
scorned it because there is no real greatness in you. Lord 
Altamont ; and I have loathed you as the murderer of one of 
my relations, and the worse than murderor of another. Every- 
body has crouched to you, everybody has bowed low to you ; 
no one has ever yet told you the truth — it has remained for 
Albert Delamere to do so. And now you will hate me worse 
than ever, and J am glad that it should be so. Know, then, 
to sum up all, that if it were not that Beatson, alias Clarkson, 
is dead, and that^ certain proofs are wanting in the link of that 
foul business ; though I am of your own blood — ^though some 
of these days, if I live^ I must bear your name, hated as it is,- — 
still I would bring you to open disgrace, I would have you 
publicly tri^ as a criminal, and by the public tribunal of your 
country you should stand or fall. 

** As it is. Lord Altamont, you may live on in your castle, 
with 4ts gilded roofs to shelter you, and your train of hired 
domestics to serve you, and your troops of low flatterers to 
feed at your table and minister to the infirmities of your dotage ; 
bi^ you will do so with the consciousness that / have torn 
the mask from off you, — ^you will do so with remorse at your 
heart, and loathing the very existence you prolong. This is 
now your heritage : dress it up as you may, with coronets 
and ribbons and orders, and all the insignificance of the regalia 
of life, it will be but the skeleton of your departed conse- 
quence ; and unless the poor devoted Ethel takes pity upon 
your imbecile condition, you are alone, without one soul to 
pay you the last rites of humanity." 

Lord Altamont trembled frem head to ibot : first he laughed, 
but it was followed by a fearful whining^ endm%m>3isQx^>«s^ 
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as Mr. Delamerelo6ked upon the speechless and humbled old 
man, he said exultingly, " I have avenged my mother I And 
now farewell, Lord Altamont ! — you and I, in all probability, 
ahall meet no^ more." 

That night Lord Altamont had an attack of palsy : it be- 
numbed his faculties, but it did not break the cord of life. 

Four years have passed since that period ; Lord Altamont 
still lingers oh, tasting the very dregs of life. These had been 
years of heavy trial to Miss Delamere ; for not only her own 
af!ections had been- wounded to the very heart's core, but she 
had, in as far as this world's reward goes, appeared to have 
devoted herself to the care and happiness of others in vaki. 
Every thing she had loved had either deserted or scorned her: 
she had fulfilled more than her duty towards her uncle ; she 
had sympathised with Lord Fitzarlington, the man she loved, 
over the woman he mourned ; and this may be said to have 
been poor Ethel's only pleasure. She had long since resigned 
herself to this state of existence ; she had long ceased to hope 
for the enjoyment of happiness, and had looked forward to it 
only in another world. 

Lord Fitzarlingtoii had been a daily and hourly spectator 
of her ceaseless attentions to the now childish Lord Altamont. 
He had indeed proved what his sister-in-law told him, that 
Ethel was as perfect as a human- being can be. He became 
by degrees very fond of her ; his aflection for ber did not 
bear the colouring of passion, but it was such as enabled the 
high*principled Lord Fitzarlington to deem it not unworthy of 
Miss Delamere's acceptance. He knew that it was in his 
power to make her happiness ; he would fulfil his loved one's 
dying request, he would marry Ethel Delamere. 

When he proposed to her, she paused in her answer — ^not 
from any doubt that her own felicity would be secured, but 
from a fear that he had come to this resolution in obedience 
to the the wish of the departed, and that she should never be 
able to requite the sacrifice he was putting upon his inclina- 
tions. She ei^pressed this ; he denied it warmly- — so warmly, 
that Miss Delamere could not longer doubt, that if she had 
not been the first object of his passionate love, she #as now 
the only one of his steadfest afi[ections. 

Happiness, therefore, was hers; though ishe could not help\ 
thinking with a sigh, of what a difilerent nature it would have 
been had it come to her in the mutual freshness of their hearts: 
but, then, again, she feh this to be a murmur unworthy of 
lier. We are not to be cloudlessly blessed ; we should then 
forget that earth is not beav^a* 
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When Mr. Dekmere heard of his sister'a marriage,: htt 
thought, with, a glow of uaDiitigated joy, *' WeU, poor Ethel, 
at least, is rewarded ;" and he came back to Eo^land. to- be* 
hold her happiness. 

But Albert DelamereV short day of troubled glory wad 
olosed. At five-and-thirty he was an old man — older in mind 
than many blessed aged persons are at twice that agaf for 
how young, and fresh, and pure, and full of power, old age is 
8<Hnetimes seen to be ! And a pleasant sight it is to those in 
the middle of life only, and who have yet to esiter upon the 
last stage, to see how beautiful it may be made. But this wcus 
not the case with poor Albert Delamere : his affections, * the 
finest quality of his nature, h€ul been trampled on ; and his 
other ruling passion, ambition^ scantily, if at all satisfied. No- 
thing remained of his aspirations but the broken tendrils, which 
were loth to attach themselves again to any object. 

It was a harrowing sight to Lady Fitzarlington, to see how 
entirely the power of happiness was gone from her brother : 
above all, to see. him so devoid of peace. Sometimes he would 
court his long^neglected love of poesy, and he forgot for a 
brief space the remembrances which embittered his existence. 
But then the thought, "Who cares for my poetry?" came 
across him; and though thousands and tens of thousands had 
done homage to his extraordinary genius, to do Mr. Delamere 
justice, he had sought ^me chiefly as ^ means of making 
himself beloved; and the insufficiency of ^neral praise to 
conCer happiness^ was keenly felt by him; then he would 
cast the page aside on which he wrote, and all the bitterness 
of his unrequited devotion returned. , 

The remskinder g^ his life was spent in wandering. Some- 
times he visited his home, and unlocked the door of the room 
where his mother had died, of which he always kept the key^ 
and, morning and night, passed some lonely moments there, of 
which no being could know ihe mournful pleasure but himself. 
One of the few objects which seemed to give himsa^fac^ 
tion were hid- sister's children. He would silently watch their 
gambols for a length of time, and gradually the gloom dis- 
persed from his countenance, and they found a smile ready to 
welcome them when they came racing with their fairy steps 
towards home, iired even of play. Who would suppose it 
were possible to tire of that 1 and yet the child and the grown^ 
up person alike grow weary of diversion in their several ways,, 
only with this difference : the man from disgust or satiety, but 
the elnld st<^s from its gambols, not from disgust^at the ^ea^ 
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siue, only from bodHy fatigue, — from that "peculiar feeling of 
childhood, the sudden weariness and longing for sleep, which 
overcomes them in the midst of their romps. 

" One more race, uncle Albert," the eldest would say, "be- 
fore we get home ;" and off they ran as fast as they could 
go ; and the tiny sister would try to follow her brothers a few 
steps — a very few — and the little one stopped for want of 
breath, and looked on wonderingly at the far-off figures of her 
companions; and with slackened pace they all continued their 
walk till within sight of home. Then, who would not run to 
home, that had such a happy one as those innocents had? 
And who does not love that endearing name, home, of what- 
ever sort it rtiay be? If we are joyful, where is such joy to 
be found as at home? If we are sorrowful, home is the best 
place; there we may sit down, with our griefs, and be at rest: 
and perhaps the humblest home is the most valued, the most 
cherished ;— the rich and the prosperous return to a luxuri- 
ous chamber, but the poor and the despised return to their 
humble abode as to a friend. 

And now, reader, that you have become acquainted with 
the character of poor Albert Delamere — that you have wit- 
nessed the peculiar trials of his life, do you feel any sentiment 
of a harsh or unkind nature towards that unhappy man ? Can 
you reflect on his devotedness, and pronounce upon his fail- 
ings, with any other award than that of compassion? Do you 
not feel compassion for his filial love, for his blasted afiections, 
for his magnificent and wasted talents ; above all, for his fear- 
ful state of unbelief? ^He is our fellow-creature ; he still lives 
amongst us; he is bowed down by sorrow; — who would re- 
fuse to pity him? 

Lord and Lady Fitzarlington enjoy a modified happiness 
such as this^ world affords. Blessed they can scarcely be 
called, for their early years were passed in sorrow, and the 
cloud still rested on them; but in each other's sober endur- 
ing affection, with the smiles, of their children-and the blessing 
of their dependants, life is to them a pleasant waiting-place 
for death, t 

Poor Lord Altamont! those who have spent the gifts of a 
long life as he spent them, cannot expect to reap the harvest 
of honoured old age : he is childless, and uncared-for save by 
the devoted Ethel, who tends him with all the zeal and affec- 
tion which such a nature as hers could alone feel for such an 
object. But Lord Altamont has paid the price of his past er- 
rors ; he has felt the full weight of r^norse ; he has wept for 
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his former sins; he has, by the blessing of God and the en- 
deavours of his niece, sought for pardon ; and though th© 
ofiering of his broken and contrite spirit is made when his 
senses are obscured and his body is frail, still let us hope he 
will find mercy, and be of those who are forgiven. 

Does the reader not wish to know of Mr. Starley the as- 
trologer, — he who bade Lady Elizabeth Delamere remember 
the fable of the Dog and the Shadow 1 He who could so well 
foretell the fate of others, ought to have some pen to chronicle 
his own. He still enjoys the same spirit of felicity indepen- 
dent of outward circumstances ; his art does not yield him 
less pleasure; the stars still reveal their mysteries to him; 
his daily bread is sweet, because it is not the bread of idleness. 

» 

**ToU sweetens pleasure, pleasut* lightens toil- 
Such IS th' alternate doom of this world's coil.*' 

The tide of his life flows on in the same channel ; he has lost 
no tie ; he lives under the same roof; the same greasy book 
is his companion ; the same moral atmosphere surrounds his 
sunny existence. He who was the poorest and the humblest 
individual in the gay circles with which he occasionally as- 
sociated, on him Providence has bestowed most happiness, for 
he can say with truth, 

** My mind to me al^ingUom is.*' 

And of Levy the Jew? — He passed into foreign parts, and 
tthere died. The prejudices that he entertained for anybody 
who" favoured his own people caused him to leave his wealth 
to Mr. Delamere. Riches flow towards riches ; who has not 
observed this ? It seems as if gold had sympathy with gold. 
Riches flee past the poor man's gate, and enter in at the door 
of the wealthy. How constantly does an opulent man receive 
an enormous addition to his substance, whilst the poor remain 
always poor ! Thus it seemed in Mr. Delamere's case when 
he received the vast sum of Levy's hoarded gold : he was a 
rich man, and still more was given him — him to whom it was 
all valueless. 

How many of those who spend their very life-blood in toil- 
ing for the bread they eat would a portion of the miser's treasure 
have made happy, and it was denied them ! This and such 
like circumstances are stumbling-blocks to faith ; they make 
even the best of us wonder at the unequal manner in vtbLcK 
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fortune IB lavished on some, and niggardly held bnek from 
eChen moipe worthy, in our sight, than those on whom (be 
clouds drop fiitneas : but we do not see the end. One thing 
is certain ; all undue devotion to our fellow-creatures meets 
with disappointment; but devotion 1o 4uty and principle, is 
never disappointed of its hope. 
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fortune k lavished on some, and niggardly held baek from 
others more worthy, in our sight, than those on whom fhe 
clouds drop fittness : but we do not see the end. One ihmg 
is certain ; all undue devotion to our fellow-creatures meets 
with disappointment; but devotion to duty and principle, is 
never disappointed of its hope. 
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